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PREFACE 


Sdtavahana dynasty is the first known historical 
dynasty of Maharashtra, famous not only for the 
large expanse of its dominion but also for its achieve- 
ments in literature, art and architecture. It had, how- 
ever, fallen into complete oblivion in the middle ages. 
Some Purfipas, no doubt, mention several kings of 
this family such as Simuka, Sdtakarni, Hila, Gautami- 
putra, Pulumfvi and Yajia-éri, together with their 
reign-periods, but, as they call them Andhras, there 
was a persistent misconception about their original 
home. None had a correct conception about the period 
of their rule. The Vihira and Chaitya Caves excavated 
by them are still extant in Western Mahirashtra at 
Nasik, Karle, and Kanheri, but they were supposed 
to have been carved by the legendary Pandavas and 
were, therefore, known as ‘Pandava Caves’. The large 
statues of the Buddha in some of them were named 
as Dharma, Bhima and Arjuna. The caves contain 
several records on their walls, but none could decipher 
and interpret them, and none attempted to do so. 
This state of things changed with the advent of 
the British. They had natural curiosity about such 
matters. They began to take interest ‘in them soon 
after the establishment of their rule in the country. 
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Bombay for the study of ancient Indian history, literature 
and art. Its researches began to be published in its 
Journal which aroused great interest in Indian antiquities, 

The Satavahana inscriptions which were first brought 
to notice were those in the Napeghat Caves, about 
56 miles north of Poon’. In 1837 Sykes drew attention 
to them in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. IV, pp. 236 ff. Next year, in 1838, James Prinsep 
brought to notice the Junagadh Rock Inscription of 
Rudradiman I by publishing its copies in the Journal 
| of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. VU. James Bird 
first drew attention to the Kanheri Caves near Bombay 
in an article published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. 1, pp. 9 ff. in 1839. He deseri- 
bed the inscriptions in the Caves in the Historical 
Researches in 1847, Thereafter, some scholars like 
Stevenson and Brett, Edward and Arthur West publi- 
shed cye-copies of inscriptions in several caves’ of 
Western Mahfriishtra such as those at Nasik, Karle, 
and Kanheri in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, but they could not decipher 
and interpret them. Later, R. G. Bhandarkar, Bhag- 
vanlal Indraji and Bahler deciphered and discussed 
many of them. Finally, Senart critically edited, tran- 
slated and discussed the inscriptions of the Satavahanas 
and the Western Kshatrapas at Nasik and Karle with 
excellent facsimiles in the Epigraphia Indica, Vols. VU 
and VIII. Several inscriptions of the Western Kshatra- 
pas have been found in Gujarit, Kishiawid and 
Kachchh. They have been critically edited by scholars 
like Kielhorn, R. D. Banerji and Sukthankar. 

Coins of the Sitavihanas and the Western Ksha- 
trapas come to notice from time to time. They too 
are reckoned among the reliable sources of ancient 
Indian history. They have been studied and published 
by several scholars like Bhagvanlal Indraji, Rapson 
and A. S. Altekar in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, the Indian Antiquary and the Journal of the 
Numismatic Society of India. 


PREPACE (ix) 


Inscriptions and coins are the most reliable sources 
of our knowledge of ancient Indian history. But they 
are published as they are discovered and are not 
arranged systematically. In 1877 James Prinsep indicated 
the necessity of arranging systematically the available 
inscriptional material bearing on ancient Indian history, 
and also suggested the name Corpus Inscriptionum 
indicarum for the Series of its Volumes. The first 
Volume of it containing the inscriptions of Asoka was 
published more than a century ago, in 1877, .by Sir 
Alexander Cunningham. Since then it has been re- 
edited by Dr. Hultzsch. Some more volumes of the 
Series have also been published, viz. Vol. II, Part I 
—(Kharoshthi Inscriptions), ed. by Sten Konow (1929); 
Part Il — Brahmi Inscriptions of Bharhut, ed. by Liders, 
Waldschmidt and Mehendale; Vol. Il —/nscriptions of 
the Early Gupta Kings and their Successors, first edition 
by J. F. Fleet (1888); second ed. by D. R. Bhandarkar 
B. Ch. Chhabra and G. S. Gai (1980); Vol. [IV — Inscri- 
ptions of the Kalachuri-Chedi Era, ed. by V. V. Mirashi 
(1955); Vol. V—Jaseriptions of the Vakdjakas, ed. by 
Vv. V. Mirashi (1963); Vol. VI—Jnseriptions of the 
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nas and the Western Kshatrapas. Much of my 
during the last ten years was taken up by this work. 
‘There are several problems presented by the history 
these two ties. Several scholars have written 
them, ad 
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them before attempting to write the history 

the dynasties. So I first studied those problems and 
views in research journals to evoke criti- 
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contains not only their political history but gives also 
detailed information about their administration, the 
religious, social and economic condition in their age 
as well as the literature, architecture, sculpture and 
painting of the time, Detailed discussions of contro- 
versial topics have been relegated to Appendixes, The 
next chapter is on coins. It was not possible to inclu- 
de coins of all types, but the main varieties of them 
have been described and illustrated. The last chapter 
is on the language of the inscriptions. It has at the 
end a comprehensive glossary of Prakrit words with 
their Sanskrit synonyms. The Volume has as many as 
30 plates, containing 55 figures illustrating the inscrip- 
tions, architecture, sculpture, painting and coinage of 
the age. In short, an attempt has been made to give 
the reader as complete and clear an idea of the Sata- 
vahana age as possible. 

Part If contains all known inscriptions of the 
Sitavihanas and the Western Kshatrapas, numbering 
64 in all, and some more of other royal families which 
shed welcome light on the history of the age, Their 
English translation is given in cach case and various 
problems connected with them are discussed in their 
introductory articles. 

For the present work I have made full use of the 
writings of previous workers in the fied to whom my 
grateful thanks are duc. In editing the inscriptions of 
the Sitavihanas and the Western Kshatrapas I have 
derived considerable help from the previous works of 
Bhagvanlal Indraji, Bihler and Senart, and also from 
Liiders’ List of Brahmi Inscriptions. In studying coins, 
Rapson’s standard work on the coins of the Sdtava- 
hanas and the Western Kshatrapas as well as the 
volumes of the Journal of the Numismatic Society of 
India have been of invaluable help. Dr. Rasesh Jamin- 
dar greatly obliged me by furnishing up-to-date infor- 
mation about Kshatrapa records and sending me off- 
prints of some of his articles on them. Dr. Margaban- 
dhu, Superintending Archacologist, Baroda, kindly 
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supplied excellent estampages of the Mewéasd stone 
inscription (No. 61) which enabled me to solve the 
riddle presented by the controversial epigraph. I am 
grateful to Dr. M.A. Mchandale, who, at my request, 
went through the Chapter on the language of the 
inscriptions and made some important suggestions. 

The present Volume is modelled on the lines of 
those in the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum Series. 
As stated before, | have already edited three volumes 
in that Series, viz. those of the inscriptions of (1) the 
Kalachuris and others, (2) the Vakajakas, and (3) the 


not sure that | would live to see it published as | 
was then an octogenarian. In fact, before the Marathi 
Volume could be completed, I fell il! and had to 
undergo a major surgical operation. Fortunately, by 
the grace of the Almighty and the skill of the Surgeon 
Dr. Ajit Phadake of Bombay, I survived the operation 
and could complete the Marathi Volume in 1979. As 
1 consider that it contains the correct history of my 
native State of Maharashtra in that age, I thought of 
making it available to a larger circle of scholars in its 
English version. | am thankful to the Maharashtra 
State Board for Literature and Culture for having 
accepted it for publication, and to. its Chairman, 
Dr. S. S. Barlingay, for having graced it with his 
foreword. 

The Marathi Volume was dedicated to the memory 
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Notice recently and brought it up to date, | have also 
corrected some misprints which had inadvertently crept 
into the Marathi Volume. 

For permission to reproduce Plates Nos. |, 3, 
8-18 and 27, I am indebted to the Director General of 
“Archaeology, Government of India, and for that to 
include some others to the Department of Ancient 
Indian History, Calcutta University, and the Deccan 
College Research Institute, Poona. For permimion to 
issue the necessary reference books | am obliged to 
Prof. W. M. Kalmegh, Vice-Chancellor of the Nagpur 
University, and Dr. A. M. Shastri, Head of the 
Department of Ancient Indian History, Culture and 
Archaeology, Nagpur University. | am indebted to 
Shri R. B. Alva, Director of Printing and Stationery, 
Maharashtra, for taking keen interest in this work and 
expediting its printing as much as possible. | am grateful 
to Shri L. J. Menesse and Shri M. Y. Mankame, who 
successively officiated as Manager of the Government 
Press, Nagpur, during the period, and also to their Staff 
for the excellent printing of the Volume. I have to 
thank Shri S. A. Sapre, Retired Director, Printing and 
Stationery, Maharashtra, for his valuable help in various 
ways. 


Maharashtra Day, Vv. V. MIRASHI 
Ist May 1981. 
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PART I 


THE HISTORY OF THE SATAVAHANAS 
AND 
THE WESTERN KSHATRAPAS 
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CHAPTER I 
POLITICAL HISTORY 
(A) The Siitavihana Dynasty 


The Sdtavahana dynasty is the first known histo- 
rical dynasty of Mahdrashtra. Its history has some 
special features. We know very little about the history 
of MahdrGshtra in the pre-Sitavihana age. Mahira- 
shiva was, no doubt, included in the Empire of Asoka, 
but from the great Emperor's edicts we know only 
that the country was then governed by his feudatories 
known as the Rathikas, Bhojas and Petenikas. We 
have no information even about their names, not to 
speak of any events of their reigns. From the time of 
the rise of the Satavahanas we begin to get some 
information not only about the political history of 
Mah4rashtra but also about the administrative system 
of its rulers, the religious, social and economic condi- 
tion of the country, its art and architecture, literature 
and coinage. Therein lies the importance of this royal 
family. 

This dynasty is not only the oldest in Mahara- 
shira, it is the foremost in its achievements. The rule of 
the Sdtavahanas extended not only over a major part 
of the penissula, it spread also to some parts of 
Central India for some time. The family continued to 
tule for more than four centuries and a half. This is 
a much longer period than that of any other ancient 
Indian dynasty. 

This extraordinary duration of their rule is not, 
however, the sole or even the main cause of their 
pre-eminence. They gave liberal patronage to religion 
and literature, encouraged art, architecture and sculp- 
ture, promoted trade and commerce, and made their 
subjects happy and prosperous. When some foreigners 
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invaded and occupied their country, they fought 
bravely with them and drove them out before long. 
For all these reasons the age of the Sdtavahanas is 
unique in the ancient history of Maharashtra. 

But the sources of the history of this great 
dynasty are very meagre. We generally notice that the 
older an Indian dynasty is, the scantier are the sources 
of its history. As the Sitavahana dynasty is the oldest 
known historical dynasty of Maharashtra, it is not 
surprising that the sources of its history are very 
meagre. We have to collect information about it bit 
by bit. We have indeed a dynastic list of the Sdtava- 
hana kings in the Puriinas, but during the last mille- 
nium and a half so many interpolations have crept 
into it that instead of helping an investigator, it 
causes obstacles in his path. Still, scholars, foreign and 
Indian, have, during the last century and a half, 
collected patiently and studied critically considerable 
material for the history of the Sétavihanas, which, 
though not adequate, enables us to state the history 
of the family in a broad outline. 


The Chronology of the Sitavahanas 

The first question which one has to tackle while 
outlining the history of any ancient dynasty of India 
is that of its chronology. This question has become 
very complicated in the case of the Sétavahanas and 
various theories about it have been advocated by 
scholars. 

One main source of the history of the Satavahanas 
is the genealogy of that royal family given by the 
Puranas. But these works are very greatly divided in 
that respect. The Vayu, Brahmdgda, Bhiégavata and 
Vishyu Purdyas give the total number of the Andhra, 
(i.e. the Sitavihana) kings as thirty, but mention the 
names of only 17, 18, 19, 22, 23, 24 or 28 of them. On 
the other hand, the Matsya Purdpa gives the number 
as 19, but actually mentions thirty kings. There is a 
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similar diversity in their statements about the total 
period of their rule. The Matsya Purdpa states it as 
460 years, and the Vayu as 411, while the Brahmdpda, 
Vishgu and Bhdgavata give it as 456 years.' All these 
Puriinas give also the reign-period of each king, but 
they do not agree in that respect also. So the evidence 
of the Puriinas in this matter is not reliable. On the 
whole, we may take the total number of the Sdtavd- 
hana kings as thirty, and the total period of their 
rule as 460 years.* 

If this view is accepted, the Sitavihanas may have 
risen to power in 230 B.C. soon after the death of 
Aloka in cirea 236 B.C., and may have disappeared 
from history in cirea A. D, 230. The latter date is 
almost certain; for we know from other evidence that 
the Mahdkshatrapa \ivaradatta rose in Western Maha- 
riishtra, the Munda king Rashtramahirdja in Vidarbha, 
and the Ikshvaku king Santamula in Andhra about 
that time. 

There is, however, no unanimity among scholars 
about the date of the rise of the Satavihanas. R. G. 
Bhandarkar,’ H. C. Raichaudhuri,* D. C. Sircar’ and 
some other scholars place that event in the second 
quarter of the first century B. C. We state below 
the arguments for that view and cxamine them 
critically. 

Argument [—The Puranas state that Simuka, the 
founder of the Andhra (i. ¢. the Satavihana) dynasty, 
will exterminate Sularman, the last Kanva king, and 
rule over the carth.* The Kiinvas succeeded the Sungas 
and ruled in cirea 75-30 B.C. So the Satavahanas who 
succeeded the Kiinvas must have risen to power in the 
last quarter of the first century B. C. 
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Examination—Apart from the statement in the 
Puranas, there is no evidence that the Sdtavahanas 
invaded the dominion of the K4nvas, and after 
overthrowing them, founded their own kingdom, The 
capital of the Kanvas was not at Pataliputra as is 
generally supposed, but at Vidisd. Vidida could, indeed, 
have been invaded by a Southern king, but he could 
not have been the founder of the Sdtavahana dynasty. 
No royal family becomes so powerful immediately 

its rise as to invade a distant country. Vida 
may have been attacked and captured not by Simuka 
as stated in the Puranas, but by one of his successors, 
In fact, we have some evidence bearing on this point. 
An inscription on the architrave of the South Gate 
facing the Great StQpa at Sddchi records a pious gift 
of a foreman of King Satakaroi.' Buhler has shown 
on the evidence of palacography that this king must 
be identified with Satakargi |, the son of Simuka, who 
flourished in the beginning of the second century B.C." 
There is no evidence of the invasion and occupa- 
tion of Central India by Simuka.’ The Puranas seem 
to have ascribed the invasion of Vidiia to Simuka 
though it was in fact an achievement of his son 
Satakarni I. 

Argument I1— About fifteen of sixteen names of 
the Andhra (i. ¢, the Sitvihana) kings appear only in 
the dynastic list in the Puriipas and nowhere else. 
They may be the names of princes belonging to some 
minor branches of the family which have been inserted 
in the list of the rulers of the main branch. Some 
manuscripts of the Matsya Purdga give the number 
of rulers as nineteen, which seems to be correct. They 
may have ruled for about three centuries. If the 
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Sdtavahanas disappeared in circa A. D. 230, their rise 
may be placed in circa 70 B.C. 

Examination —\t is true that some of the names 
in the dynastic list in the Puranas are not known from 
any other source. But this does not prove that they did 
not rule, It is only an argumentum ex silentio. It is 
not reliable. For instance, Apilaka, the eighth king in 
the list, was completely unknown till about four 
decades ago, In* 1937 his only known coin' was 
found at Balpur on the bank of the Mahdnadi in 
Chhattisgadh, which substantiated his inclusion in the 
Purfinic list. He is one of the early Satavahana kings. 
We may in future obtain similar evidence about other 
kings as well. 

Argument I1—Toe characters of the Naneghay 
inscription of Naganika, queen of Sitakarni, appear to 
be later than those of the Besnagar pillar inscription 
of Heliodorus’ (cirea 100 B.C.), and earlier than 
those of the Hathigumpha inscription of Khiaravela 
(20 B.C). So Satakaroi must be placed in about the 
middle of the first cen. B.C. Consequently, the rise 
of the Satavihanas cannot be dated as carly as 230 
B.C. 

Examination —Palacographic evidence is not quite 
reliable when the distance in time is not large. It 
admits of various interpretations. Bahier has shown 
that according to cpigraphical evidence, the Nane- 
ghat inscriptions may be placed a little, but not much, 
later than Afoka's and Dadaratha’s edicts.’ Besides, it 
is not likely that the Brihmi alphabet developed at 
the same pace in places far off from one another such 
as those in Central India, Kofkan and Kalinga. 

Argument 1V—From an inscription in Nasik Cave 
No. XVIII, we learn that it was excavated by Bhaja- 
palika who was a grand-daughter of Maha-Haku-éri.t 
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The latter is identical with Kumdra Haku-Sri, a son 
of Sdtakarni I, mentioned in a relievo inscription 
in the Naneghdt Cave, From the form of the entrance 
door-way, the lotus design on the face of the jamb, 
the miniature persepolitan pilasters, the rails of the 
balustrade flanking the steps and the treatment of the 
dvdrapdla, Marshall dated the cave about the 

of the Christian cra.' Bhajapdlika’s grandfather 
Satakarpi could not, therefore, have flourished as carly 
as 150 B. C. 

Examination —I\n refuting Marshall's objection, A. S. 
Altekar questioned the identification of Maha-Haku-éri 
with Kumdra Haku-dri, son of Sdtakargi, on the ground 
that he is not called Rdjan in the inscription of 
Bhajapalika; for Kwndra Haku-dri must have come to 
the throne in course of time. Hence Marshall's argu- 
ment has no weight. 

We do not accept this view. Maha-Haku-dri is 
probably identical with Kumdra Haku-iri, who is named 
Sakti-éri in Niganika’s inscription. He must have 
succeeded Vedi-sri, his brother, mentioned as the ruler in 
Naganikii's inscription. The coins with the legend Rafo 
Satasa probably belong to him. He is not called Rajan 
in Bhajapdlika’s inscription, because he was not reigning 
at the time. However, his high status is indicated by 
mahd prefixed to his name. The door-way, the Persi- 
politan pilasters, the dvdra-pdla etc., no doubt, suggest a 
later date, but that is because they were carved at a 
later time. This is indicated by the inscription on the 
arch of the door-way which records the donation of the 
village Dhambhika made by the people of Nisika.* 
Bhafapaliki no doubt commenced the excavation of 
the cave ; but for some reason, the work seems to have 
remained incomplete. Then the people of Nasik came 
forward to complete it. They got the frontage of the 
cave carved, and also donated the village Dhambhika. 
They then recorded their pious gift in their inscription 
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on an arch of the door-way. This later carving may be 
dated $0 B. C. on palacographic evidence. It does not 
preclude an earlier date for the interior of the cave which 
is substantiated by the palacographical evidence of Bhaja- 
palika’s inscription incised on two pillars in it. 

So the view that the Sitavhanas rose to power in 
circa 230 B. C. soon after the death of Asoka is the correct 
one. If they ruled for 460 years, their fall must have 
occurred about A. D. 230. And this is what we find 
from the rise of several new States about that time in the 
different parts of South India previously comprised in 
the kingdom of the Sdtavahanas. 

Within a short period of fifty years after the death 
of Aéoka his vast empire crumbled to picces and several 
small States rose to power in the different parts of India. 
The Sufga Sendpati Pushyamitra exterminated the last 
Maurya king Brihadratha and usurped power in Magadha. 

wihana declared his independence in Kalinga. 
The Rathikas, Bhojakas and Petcnikas who were ruling 
in Mah4rashtra could not have remained quiet in that 
period. One of them, Sitavahana by name, declared his 
independence and struck copper and lead coins in his 
own name, These coins have been found over a wide area 
such as Hyderabad in Andhra,’ Akola in Vidarbha* 
and Newasi in Western Mahdrishira,’ both on the 
ground and in excavations. They have the figure of an 
elephant with the trunk uplifted and the legend Rafi siri- 
Sadavihanasa (This coin is of the illustrious king Sata- 
vihana) on the obverse, and the Ujjain symbol on the 
reverse. * 

Satavihana was the progenitor of this family. Just as 
the descendants of King Gupta became known by the 
dynastic name Gupta, so the successors of this king Sata- 
vihana came to be known by his name.’ This dynastic 
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name occurs first in the Nasik Cave inscription of Krishoa, 
one of the carly kings of the family. 

According to some scholars, these coins are not of the 
Progenitor of the family but of a later king who is called 
Kumara Satavihana in a relievo inscription in the Naneghat 
Cave. But this view has no basis. This Kumdra Satavahana 
was evidently a son of Queen Naganika. But as his name 
does not occur in her large inscription incised long after 
in the same cave when she had become very old, though 
it names her two other sons, it seems that he had pre- 
deceased her, and never came to the throne. No other 
king of this name is known. So these Coins must be 
referred to the founder of the family. 

The political situation prevailing then must have been 
favourable for his rise to power, We learn from Ajoka's 
edicts that he had stopped the slaughter of animals even in 
his own kitchen,' and made it punishable throughout 
his realm. An inscription found at Deofek in the Chanda 
District of Vidarbha, which was probably incised by 
ASoka's Dharmamahdmdtra, proclaims the order of his 
Svdmi (ASoka) that whoever would capture and slaughter 
(any animals) would receive condign punishment.’ As 
people in ancient times had faith in the Vedic sacrifices 
involving the killing of animals, this order must have been 
felt obnoxious. So it is not surprising that when the ceatral 
power became weak after the death of Aioka, the people 
rose in revolt and helped ambitious men to declare their 
independence and to establish small states in the different 
parts of the country. This inference is substantiated by the 
fact that these founders of new states performed Vedic 
sacrifices soon after their rise to power. Thus, Pushyamitra 
Sufga performed two Aévamedha sacrifices as stated in 
a stone inscription of one of his successors." Satavahana’s 
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successor in the third or fourth generation performed 
not two ASvamedhas and one RajasOya but also 
not less than fifteen other Vedic sacrifices,! and thereby 
brought prestige to the Vedic religion. This situation 
prevailed in the beginning of the second century B. C. 
when the Sitavahanas established themselves. We have 
no evidence to date it about the middle of the first century 
B.C, 
The Original Home of the Sitavihanas 


Before we proceed to state the political history of 
the dynasty, we must settle the question of its home country. 
This matter has become very controversial. The Puranas 
call this dynasty Andhra. So all carly historians such 
as R. G. Bhandarkar,’ Bahler,’ Rapson* and Vincent 
Smith* believed that the Sdtavihanas had their original 
home in the Andhra country. But if this view is accepted, 
we shall have to suppose that within one or two generations 
after their rise in Andhra they spread their power as far 
west as Koikan on the Western coast. This appears extreme- 
ly incredible. The carly inscriptions and coins of this family 
have been found not in Andhra but in Western Mahd- 
rishtra including Kofkag. R. G. Bhandarkar read Dhana- 
kataka in a N&sik Cave inscription and, on the basis of it, 
inferred that the carly Satavihanas had their capital at 
the place now known as Dharanikot in Andhra;* but 
as Senart has shown, the correct reading there is Bendkajaka, 
which, as we have shown elsewhere, is the region round 
Pauni on the bank of the Veni (or the Vainganga) in the 
Bhagdara District of Vidarbha. Vincent Smith identified 
the capital of the Andhras (i. c. the Satavahanas) with 
Srikikulam' in the Andhra Pradesh, but the evidence 
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for it is as late as the eleventh century A. D, So it is not 
reliable. We have several inscriptions connected with the 
Great StOpa at Amarivati in Andhra, but none of them 
mentions any early Sdtavahana king. On the other hand, 
we get references to other rulers of Andhra in the records 
of the early period. For instance, we have, in an inscription 
from Bhajtiprolu in Andhra, mention of King Kubiraka,' 
who, on the evidence of palacography, seems to have 
flourished not long after Asoka, He was not of the Sata- 
vihana family. In the Hathigumpha inscription King 
Khiravela, who flourished in circa 150 to 135 B. C., is 
said to have devastated the city of Pithunda, and defeated 
the confederacy of Tramira kings.’ If the Sdtavahanas 
had been ruling in Andhra in that period, he would have 
mentioned them in that connection. He does not do so, 
So it is quite certain that the Satavahanas were not ruling 
in the Godivari-Kyishna region in that age. 

Some years ago, V. S. Sukthankar published an 
inscription of the Sftavihana king Pulumdvi found at 
Macdoni in the Belliri District of Karnajaka.’ It men- 
tioned Satavihanihdra (the territorial division of the 
Satavihanas), from which he inferred that the Saétavahanas 
originally hailed from that region. But the inference does 
not seem valid ; for that district has no other antiquities 
of the Saétavahana age. This Pujumdvi was the last king of 
the Sitavahana dynasty. When his power spread to that 
region at the end of the Sdtavahana period, it seems to 
have been so designated in order to distinguish it from 
other neighbouring territories. We have another similar 
territorial designation, viz., Satahanirattha mentioned in 
the later Hirahadgagalli plates of the Pallava king Siva- 
skandavarman.* As no carly inscriptions or coins of 
the Satavahanas have been found in that region, Sukthan- 
kar’s theory that the Satavahanas originally hailed from 
there cannot be accepted. In fact, Sukthankar himself 
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gave it up and in his later writings strongly advocated 
the view that the Sdtavahanas had their original home in 
Western Maharashtra. 

Recently Gopalachari has put forward a novel theory 
about the home of the Sitavdhanas.' He drew attention 
to the following verse which occurs in the Puranas about 
the. rise of the Andhras (/. ¢., the Sitavahanas) :—* 
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This verse states that Sijuka (properly, Simuka), 
the progenitor of the dynasty, was of the Andhra race. 
From this, Gopalachari inferred that Simuka, who was 
probably a provincial Governor in Mahirashjra, originally 
hailed from the Andhra country. This view, though not 
inherently impossible, has no shred of evidence to support 
it. Had this been true, the Satavahanas would have stated 
their Andhra origin somewhere in their records. They 
do not do so anywhere. 

More than 75 per cent of the inscriptions of the 
Satavahanas have been found in Western Mahdrashtra 
including Kofkap. Again, these include all their early 
inscriptions. Their carly coins also have been found 
mostly ff that region. The carliest references to them 
point to this very home of the family. For instance, the 
Hathigumpha inscription’ states that Kharavela, the king 
of Kalifiga (Orissa), not minding Sdtakarni, sent his 
four-membered army consisting of elephants, horses, 
chariots and foot-soldiers westward in his second regnal 
year, and when it reached Kanha-benpa (i. e. the 
Sa tae a eee 

of Asikanagara (the capital of the Rishnika country 
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or Khandesh). Had Satakarpi been ruling over the 
Andhra country, Kharavela would have sent the invading 
army not westward but southward. This clearly indicates 
that his contemporary Satakarpi | was ruling in Mahd- 
rashtra, not in Andhra. His coins have been found at 
Pauni in the Bhandara District in Vidarbha.’ 

Jain literature mentions Pratishthina ( modern Paithap 

in the Marathvida Division) as the capital of the early 

- SAtavahana king Saktikumira.’ Ptolemy (¢. A. D. 140) 
says that Pulumévi was ruling from the same city.’ All 
this evidence goes to prove that Western Maharishtra 
was the home of the Sitavihanas, 

But then the question arises, *How are these kings 
called Andhra ?' This question is not difficult to answer. 
The dynastic lists in the Puranas appear to have been 
prepared in circa A. D. 320 for they do not contain any 
reference to later dynasties or kings. We have seen above 
that the Satavahanas fell in cirea A. D. 230. At that time, 
the centre of Saitavilhana power was in Andhra. An inserip- 
tion of Gautamiputra Vijaya Satakaroi, one of the later 
kings of the dynasty, has been found at Nagarjunakood 
in the Andhra country.' It shows that he had founded 
a city named Vijayapuri (now known as Nigirjunakond), 
which he made his capital. His coins have not been found 
anywhere in Western Maharashtra.’ The latter country 
was then under the rule of Chujukula Sdtakarni. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that the dynastic lists in the Puraipas 
which were prepared in this later period, call the Sata- 
vahanas as Andhras. No other evidence shows that they 


progenitor of the family, scholars had made various 
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conjectures about the origin of the dynastic name. Some 
explained it as originating in the gifts of conveyances 
(vdhanas) made by these kings to other people, while others 
traced it to such gifts made by others to them. Some others 
thought that the dynastic name was a corrupt form of 
saptavdhana (the Sun), and traced its origin to that god 
being their tutelary deity, But this is not supported by the 
evidence of their own inscriptions. The Kathdsaritsdgara 
gives the fantastic story that a Yaksha named Sita used to 
assume the form of a lion and carry about the son of a 
sage on his back.* From this that boy came to be known 
as Sétavihana. These and other similar stories have no 
basis whatsoever. They are purely imaginary. From some 
recently discovered coins, we have come to know that 
Sdtavahana was the name of an ancient king, whatever 
may be the etymology of it. It was borne by his descendants 
just as the descendants of King Gupta became known as 
the Guptas. [ts Prakrit form was Salahapa,’ which was 
later Sanskritised as Salivahana. The current notion that 
Silivahana started the era of A. D. 78 is, however, 
completely baseless as shown later. 

The Sdtavahanas were Brahmanas by caste. In a Nasik 
Cave inscription of Puluméavi, his father Gautamiputra is 
described as eka-bamiage (a unique Brahmana), and kha- 
tiyadapa-mana-damana (the subduer of the arrogance and 
pride of the Kshatriyas).* As a son of Brahmana Munda 
did in a subsequent period, this Brahmana Sitavihana 
changed his ladle for a sword when there was confusion 
and chaos in the country after the death of Asoka, and 
established peace and order in the Deccan. Though the 
Sdtavahanas were themselves Aryas and belonged to the 
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Brdhmana caste, they married Naga and even Saka women 
without inhibition. Thus we find that Sdtakaroi | married 
a Naga princess named Niganika, who was a strong adhe- 
rent of the Vedic religion. Later, his descendant Vasishthi- 
putra Sdtakargi married a daughter of the Western Saka 
Kshatrapa Rudradiman [.' In that age, Hinduism had 
a catholic outlook and freely admitted the Sakas, Yavanas 
and Pahlavas to its fold. 

The names of several Satavahana kings contain mention 
of the gotras of their mothers such as Gautamiputra Sata- 
karni, Vasishthiputra Pujumavi and Gautamiputra Yajfia 
Satakarni. From them some scholars have inferred that 
the matriarchal system was in vogue among the Sata- 
vahanas. Others sec in them evidence of cros-cousin 
marriages. Gopalachari has remarked that these metro- 
nymics were not originally current among the Satavahanas. 
They came into vogue in later times and then spread among 
the Ikshvaku, Abhira and other royal families when they 
began to have matrimonial relations with the Satavahanas, 
But the custom of naming a male child after his mother 
is very ancient. For instance, Krishna is called Devakiputra 
in an Upanishad. As a matter of fact, metronymics were 
current not only among the princely families, they were 
common among ordinary people also. They are noticed 
not only in the inscriptions of the south, but also in those 
of the north. See, ec. g. the names Mogaliputa and Kosikiputa 
in Sdiichi inscriptions’, and Vachhi-putra in a Pitalkhora 
epigraph.* We cannot also say that they were not current 
among the Early Sitavahanas ; for very few records of 
those Satavahanas have been discovered so far. 


The Evidence of the Puriigas 
Before commencing the history of the Satavahanas, 


we must clarify one or two matters. The Puriigas give the 
names of from seventeen to thirty kings, but there is no 
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unanimity among them. In some cases their evidence runs 
counter to the stronger testimony of contemporary inscrip- 
tions, For instance, the Purinas mention Pornotsahga 
and Skandhastambhi as the successors of Sdtakarni I,’ 
but we learn from the Naneghit inscription of Naganika? 
that Sitakarpi was followed by his eldest son Vedi-éri, 
while his other son Sakti-éri was probably acting as Yuva- 
rdja, POrgotsahga and Skandhastambhi are mentioned 
nowhere. Again, there is no unanimity in respect of the 
reign-periods of the kings mentioned in the different 
Puranas. In some cases, they are disproved by the 
contemporary evidence of inscriptions. For instance, the 
Purfinas state that Gautamiputra Satakarni ruled for 
twenty-one years," while one of his inscriptions in the 
Nasik Caves is dated in his twenty-fourth regnal year.* 
Again, the Puriinas assign only five years to the reign of 
Hila, which appears very unlikely in view of his 
multifarious literary activity. In a few cases, no regnal 
period is mentioned at all. On the other hand, some 
Satavéhana kings such as Kausikiputra Sdtakarni, 
Karpa Satakargi, and Kumbha Satakarpi are known 
from their coins,* but their names are not given in the 
Puriipic lists. All this will show how weak is the evidence 
of the Puriigic lists in regard to the history of the 
SGtavihanas. It is not regarded as fully reliable unless 
it is corroborated by some other evidence. 

The Purinas state that Sindhuka or Siguka was 
the founder of the Andhra (Sitavahana) dynasty. His 
correct name Simuka (Srimukha) occurs in a relievo 
inscription in the Nineghit Cave.* He is called 
Simuka Sitavahana therein. His brother Krishna is 
described in a Nasik Cave inscription as belonging to 
the Sitavahana family ( Sadtavthana-kule Kanhe rajini).* 
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Altekar thought that these two were uterine brothers 
and were the sons of Sitavahana.' Had this been 
the case, the wording in the aforementioned Nasik 
inscription would have been Sdtavdhana-pute Kanhe 
rajini. The relievo inscription Simuka Sdtavdhano also 
means *‘ Simuka, a descendant of Satavahana.’ So Simuka 
and Krishna were probably not the direct sons of 
S&tavihana, but were separated from him by one or 
two generations, 


Sitavihana, the Progenitor of the Family 


Though the Puranas state that Simuka was the 
founder of the Andhra (/. ¢. Sitavahana) family, he 
was only a descendant of Satavahana. The latter was 
the real progenitor of the dynasty. As shown before, 
he rose to power in circa 230 B.C. soon after the- 
death of Agoka. His kingdom must have been small 
at first; but when it grew in cxpanse in course of 
time, his descendants took pride in saying that they were 
born in his family. As stated before, his coins have 
been found in Vidarbha, Western Mahdrashtra and 
Mariithwidi. Some scholars object to this attribution 
on the ground that such coins bearing a royal name 
were not current in the country as carly as 230 B. C.* 
They would ascribe them to a later king of that name 
whose statue with the label Awndro Sdtavdhano was 
carved in the Nineghd} Cave. This objection has no 
weight. None would have believed some fifty years ago 
that the Sitavahanas issued silver coins as carly as 
150 B.C. Yet, we have now a joint silver coin of 
Satakarpi [ and Niganiki.’ The same is the case of 
the coins bearing royal names. Besides, no other king 
of the name Sitavahana is known to history. Amwndra 
Satavahana of the relievo inscription probably did not 
come to the throne as shown below. 
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Simuka Sitavihana 


Simuka, the first Satavahana king mentioned in 
the Puranas, flourished one or two generations after 
the aforementioned progenitor. His date can be fixed 
approximately as 200 B.C. The dynastic lists in the 
Purfinas commence with his name probably because 
he extended his rule far and wide, and brought 
prestige to the family. His description which occurred 
in the beginning of the inscription of Niganika in the 
Naneghat Cave is now sadly mutilated, but even from 
the remaining fragments we learn that he was a brave 
and invincible warrior and bore the title of Dakshind- 
pathapati (the Lord of the Daccan).' He seems, 
therefore, to have brought a large part of the penin- 
sula under his rule. This is also corroborated by the 
recent finds of his coins. As he was the carliest 
powerful king of this dynasty, the dynastic lists in 
the Puriigpas commence with his name. Copper and 
Potin coins of Simuka have recently been found at 
the village Kapporopet, in the Karimnagar district of 
Andhra." They have on the obverse the figure of an 
elephant with the trunk uplifted or hanging down, and 
on the reverse the Ujjain symbol with a svastika, 
and the triangular standard. The complete legend on 
the obverse seems to have been Rafio Chhimuka 
Sddavdhanasa. In the Dravidian languages sa is changed 
to cha ot chha. For instance, the name of the Ikshvaku 
king SantamOla appears as Chintamala in the inscrip- 
tions of the family. As Simuka had the title of 
Dakshigdpathapati, it is mo wonder that his coins 
should be found in the Karimnagar District of Andhra. 
They do not show that Andhra was the original 
home of the Sitavihanas as supposed by some 
scholars. 

We have no definite information about the loca- 
tion of the Sdtavahana capital in this period. The 
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earliest inscriptions of the Sdtavahanas have been ° 
discovered in the Junnar—Nisik region. So it is not 
unlikely that their capital was situated in this part of 
the Deccan. There is some evidence to suppose that 
Nahapina, who defeated the Satavahanas and occupied 
the Poona-Nisik part of their kingdom, ruled from 
Junnar.' It is, therefore, not unlikely that the Early 
Sitavahanas also ruled from the same place. When 
Nahapina ousted them from there, they appear 
to have shifted their capital to  Pratishthana.* 
Otherwise, Niiganika’s large inscription wouk! have 
been incised in a cave near Aurangabad instead of 
at Naneghiy near Junnar. It is noteworthy that their 
earliest silver coin probably issued on the occasion of 
the performance of an Aivamedha has been found at 
Junnar, 

Simuka was succeeded by his brother Krishna. 
An inscription of his time has been discovered in the 
oldest cave at Niisik,’ and records that the cave was 
excavated by a Mahdmdtra named Samaya.‘ The 
Mahdmdatras were high officials. Those in charge of 
religious affuirs were called Dharma-Mahdmdtras, They 
are mentioned in the edicts of Asoka. These officers 
are not noticed in later records.’ 


The Statue Gallery at Niigeghit 


Krishna was succeeded by Sdtakarpi I. How the 
latter was related to him has become a matter of 
controvercy. The Puriinas state that Satakargi was a 
son of Krishna.‘ But had it been so, the latter's 


statue would have been carved in the Statue Gallery 
of Nfneghdt. The following statues were carved 
there! >—(1) The illustrious King Simuka Sdtavdhana; 
(2) Queen Naganika and the illustrious King Sdtakarni; 
(3) Kumdra Bhdya(la}; (4) (Name lost). (This statue 
was probably of AKwndra Vedi-éri, who later ascended 
the throne after his father Sdtakarni as mentioned 
in Naganika’s inscription.) (5) Mahdrathi Tranakayira; 
(6) Kumara Haku-dri; (7) Kuméra Satavahana. This list of 
statues does not contain the name of Krishna. If he 
had been the father of Sdtakarni, his statue would 
certainly have been carved there instead of that of 
Simuka. So Satakarpi was not the son of Krishna, 
but of Simuka. Satakarni may have been a minor at 
the time of his father Simuka'’s death. So Krishna 
may have succeeded the latter. Perhaps, like Chalukya 
Majigaleda and Yidava Mahadeva, he may have had 
hostile relations with his nephew Sdtakarni, and so his 
statue was not included in the Gallery. Whatever the 
reason may be, the omission of his statue from the 
Gallery clearly shows that Sitakarpi was not the son 
of Krishna as stated in the Purdnas, but of Simuka. 
This Statue Gallery has confounded scholars. The 
central figures in it are Satakarpi and Naganikd. Others 
figure therein because of their relation with them. 
Simuka was the father of Sitakarni. Katare’s suggestion? 
that Niéganiki’s statue is carved before that of 
Satakargi because she was his mother cannot be 
accepted. Her statue is carved first there because of 
her prestige in the family. This is clearly shown even 
by the large Naneghat inscription.* We have now a 
joint coin of her and her husband Sitakarpi, which 
leaves no doubt in the matter. That coin has Rajio 
sirt-Sdtakapisa above, and in a rectangle below a 
horizontal line, Ndganikdya on the obverse, together 
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with what appears like the figure of a horse on the 
left. This is the only Sdtavahana coin which has the 
name of a queen on it. This shows her prestigious _ 
position in the family at the time. 

The Gallery had probably the statues of Kwndra 
Bhiyala, who seems to have been the eldest son of 
Satakarpi, and one other person, whose name is now 
lost, but who was probably Awndra Vedi-iri, who later 
succeeded his father Sdtakarpi and was ruling when 
the large inscription in the Naneghat Cave was incised, 
Then there was the statue of Mahdrashi Tranakayira, 
who was probably the father of Naganikaé. His descrip- 
tion in the large inscription is now almost completely 
lost, but from the remaining fragments he seems to 
have been described therein as a scion of the Atgiya 
family, an eminent warrior on the carth surrounded 
by the oceans, and a Mahdrajhi. His statue was in- 
cluded in the Gallery as he was the father of Naganika. 
Thereafter there were two more statues—one of Kunvira 
Haku-éri, and the other of Awmdra Sitavahana. They 
were both probably the sons of Naganika.' 

Why are not all the sons of Niganikaé mentioned 
together ? Why have they been divided into two 
groups ? This has been a confounding riddle. But it 
is not difficult to resolve it. It seems that these statues 
of the four sons of NaganikA were not all carved at 
one and the same time. The first six statues, viz, 
those of Simuka, Niganikd and Sdatakargi, Bhayala, 
Vedi-sri and Tranakayira were carved in the first 
instance in the carly part of the reign of Satakargi. 
Later, Niaganiki had two more sons, viz. Hakw-dri 
and Sitavihana, whose statues also were carved in 
due course. After considerable time when Vedidri 
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that time, only two of her sons, viz., the ruling king 
Vedi-éri and his younger brother Sakti-sri (identical 
with Kwndra Haku-éri of a relievo inscription) were 
living, and so their names occur in the large inscrip- 
tion. The other two are not mentioned therein probably 
because they were dead at the time. 


Sitakaryi I 


Satakarni was a powerful king. The large Nane- 
ghat inscription contained his description, but nearly 
the whole of it is now lost, only the words mahato 
maha- being \eft. They show that he was reckoned 
among great persons. His greatness can also be 
ascertained from some events of his reign. 

As his father Simuka had spread his rule over a 
major part of the Deccan and assumed the title of 
Dakshindpathapati, Sitakargi resolved to extend his 
kingdom in North India. The Sungas had then a 
fairly large empire north of the Narmadd. Their 
capital had been shifted from Pataliputra to Vidisa in 
Central India. So the Greek king Antiacidas sent his 
ambassador not to Péijaliputra but to Vidisa, as 
evidenced by his pillar inscription at the place.' 
Satakargi seems to have invaded Vidisé and occupied 
it for some time. This is shown by the inscription on 
an architrave of the Great StGpa at Sdiichi. Visishthi- 
putra Ananda who got it incised describes himself 
therein as an Avesanika (foreman) of King Sitakarpi.* 
‘This invasion seems to have struck a blow to the 
prestige of the Sutgas and paved the way for the rise 
of the Kanpvas. The mention in the Puranas that 
Simuka rose to power after overthrowing the Kanvas 
is probably reminiscent of this invasion by Sitakarpi. 

Satakaroi himself had to face an invasion of his 
kingdom by an enemy. The Hiathigumphi Cave 
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inscription tells us that Kharavela, King of Kalifga 
(Orissa), in the second year of his reign, sent his 
four-membered army to the west, not minding Sita- 
karni, and when it reached the Kanha-beood, it 
Struck terror in the hearts of the people dwelling in 
the capital of the Rishika country.' This invasion has 
not been correctly interpreted. Some scholars identify 
Kanhabeonad with the Krishna, and reading Musika- 
nagara in place of Asika-nagara, they take the passage 
to mean that when Khiravela’s army reached the 
Krishna, it frightened the people of Maski in the 
Raichur District. This interpretation of the passage 
is erroneous. For reaching the river Krishod, Khdra- 
vela’s army would have been required to march south, 
not west, because that river flows south of Kalinga. 
Besides, the correct reading in the passage is Asika- 
nagara, not Musika-nagara, Asika (Sanskrit, Rishika) 
was the ancient name of Khindesh." The latter 
country lies west of Kalinga. 

So Khfravela’s army, marching west, reached the 
river Kanhabenni or the Vaingatga. Pauni on that 
river was then the capital of Vidarbha. It was in the 
occupation of Sitakarpi, whose coins have been found 
there in recent excavations.’ This invasion of Vidar- 
bha naturally frightened the people of Asika (i. ¢. 
Rishika, modern Khindesh), which bordered Vidarbha 
on the West. This is the correct interpretation of this 
invasion of Khiravela. 

Khiravela’s army seems to have met with strong 
opposition near Pauni and had to turn back. Had it 
scored any victory, it would surely have been men- 
tioned in the Hithigumpha inscription. Satakarpi seems 
to have rushed to oppose the army when he heard of 
the invasion, and successfully turned it back. Two 
years later, Khdravela again sent his army to invade 
the country, but this time he avoided confrontation 
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with the Satavahana king. He captured some Rathikas 
and Bhojakas and compelled them to bow to his 
feet. He does not seem to have made any territorial 
gain by these invasions. 

Satakarni was as religious-minded as he was brave. 
He performed several Vedic sacrifices and made gifts 
of thousands of cows, hundreds of horses, elephants, 
garments, Adrshdpana coins and heaps of grains to 
Brahmapas, servants and others. The Néneghdg 
inscription of his queen Naganika is now very sadly 
mutilated, but even in its present fragmentary state, 
it mentions the following sacrifices —two ASvamedhas, 
Rajasoya, Anvarambhanlya, Afgirika, BhagaladaSaratra, 
Gargatriratra, Aptoryima, Afgirasimayana, Satatiratra, 
Adgirasatriratra, and Chhandomapavamanatriratra. In 
this he received the co-operation and support of his pious 
queen Niganikaé, She was adept in the initiatory and 
other rites, and had full faith in them. Sdtakarni 
performed two Advamedhas and thereby established 
his supremacy in the country. His rule in Central 
India does not seem to have lasted long. But he 
acquired great fame as a brave and pious king. He 
issued some silver coins to commemorate his perfor- 
mance of the Ai’vamedha sacrifices. They are the 
oldest Indian coins of that type. They have his own 
and his queen's name and the figure of a horse indi- 
cative of the Agvamedha on the obverse. Besides 
these, he also issued potin and lead coins of different 
types. Some of them have the figure of a horse and 
some that of a bull with the legend Rafio siri-Sdtakapisa 
on their obverse and the Ujjain symbol on the 
teverse.* 

As Satavihana was the progenitor of this family, 
it becume known as Sdtavihana-kula (Satavahana 
family); but after Sdtakarpi, the family came to be 
designated by his name, individual kings adding their 
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Proper names to it. So we have Gautamiputra Sdta- 
karni, Véasishthiputra Sdtakarpi, Skanda Satakarni, 
Yajfia Sdtakarni, Kumbha Satakarpi and so on. Here- 
after, the family became famous as Sdtakargi-kula, the 
previous designation, viz,, Sdtavdhana-kula, having been 
superceded. ! 

The Puranas assign a reign-period of only ten 
years to this Sdtakarpi; but this is incredible. Fifteen 
or sixteen sacrifices including two Advamedhas and 
one Rajasfya could not have been performed in the 
short period of ten years, The Purapic statement here 
as in several other places seems ecrroncous. 


The Successors of Sdtakary! 


The Puranas say that Sdtakaroi was succeeded, by 
Pornotsahga, who ruled for cightcen years; but from 
the Naneghas inscription of Naganiki it seems that 
his son Vedi-éri was his successor, In the large Nape- 
ghat inscription which was incised in his reign, his 
regnal year, season, fortnight and tithi were recorded 
in accordance with the custom of those days, but 
that part of it is now completely low. However, the 
inscription in its preserved fragments describes him as 
one who performed several charitable works, fulfilled 
the desires of suppliants and bestowed wealth on 
them. 


Naganiki, his mother, had become very old during 
his reign, but she had not even then discontinued 
the performance of sacrifices. She is said to have 
herself (svayam) performed several sacrifices after her 
husband's death, of course, through her family priest. 
They were mentioned together with the specification of 
the dakshipd in the form of cows etc. in lines 17 to 
20 of her Naneghat inscription, but that part of the 
record is now considerably mutilated. Still, the names 
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of the following sacrifices can be made out — Angira- 
simayana, Trayodasarftra and Dasaratra. 

Bibler,' Rapson* and several other scholars 
believed that when the large inscription in Naneghat 
was incised, Niganiki was acting as Regent for her 
son Vedi-dri. This belief was based on the expression 
Namo Kuméravarasa Vedi-sirisa in the first line of it. 
But it is incorrect. The expression means ‘ Obeisance to 
(Karttikeya}, the best of the Kumfras.* Vedi-Sri_ is 
next described as Rdjan, Later, in the fourth line, he 
is referred to as deva (the reigning king). So he was 
undoubtedly himself ruling at the time. 

Naganikaé had become very old and decrepit when 
the Naneghat inscription was incised. Her sons Bha- 
yala and Satavahana had predeceased her. These cala- 
mities must have produced indifference to worldly 
affairs in her naturally religious mind. She is thus 
described in the Nineghat inscription—*She fasts for a 
month at a time; she leads the life of a female 
hermit in her home; she is extremely self-controlled 
and is adept in the performance of initiatory rites, 
vows and sacrifices." In short, she was implicitly 
following the precepts of the Smritis for the conduct 
of a widow. The Manusmriti says'— 
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Her life was exactly as laid down by Manu in this 
verse. In fact, some of the expressions used in her 
inscription seem to have been suggested by the verse 
cited above, This queen, who led a restrained life 
and spent her days in the performance of religious 
rites and the observance of vows, is hardly likely to 
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have acted as Regent for her son and governed a 
large kingdom like that of the Satavaihanas. 

As stated above, Vedi-éri succeeded his father 
Satakarni; but his name is not mentioned in the 
Purdnic list. POrnotsahga is mentioned therein as the 
son and successor of Satakarni. Altckar suggested that 
this might be a biruda of Vedi-éri, but of this there 
is no evidence. 

During the reign of Vedi-iri, his younger brother 
Sakti-Sri was probably the Yuvardja. The names of 
only these two sons of Niaganika are mentioned in the 
large Naneghat inscription. Sakti-ért is mentioned by 
his Prakrit name Haku-siri in the Statue Gallery in 
the Nineghat Cave. His statue which was carved 
there has now disappeared. The coins with the legend 
Raito siri-Satasa probably belong to him. Some of 
them come from the region north of the Narmada. 
He is probably identical with Maha@-Haku-iri mentioned 
in an inscription in Cave No, XVII at Nasik, His 
descent in the royal family is probably indicated by 
the epithet mahd prefixed to his name Haku-ért, 

This Sakti-iri is probably the same as Sakti- 
kumfra mentioned in Jain literature; but his descrip 
tion therein that he, being lascivious, was murdered,’ 
does not appear credible. His coins of the Malwa 
fabric have been found with the legend Raflo sara- 
Satasa.*- Some scholars ascribe them to King Sata- 
karpi, but it looks more probable that they are of 
Sakti-éri; for there is no reason why the royal name 
should have been abbreviated into Seta. Besiies, there 
is no sign of the medial d@ of Sé. Palacographic 
evidence is in favour of ascribing these coins to 
Sakti-dri. 

Near the Vihira cave excavated by King Kyishna‘s 
Mahdmdtra at Nasik, there is another of the Chaitya 


type excavated by Bhatapalika, grand-daughter of Maha- 
Haku-éei and daughter of a Rdj-dmdtya. According to 
some scholars, this Mah&-Haku-éri is different from 
Kumara Haku-dri, whose statue was carved in the 
Nanoghit Cave; for, otherwise, the biruda of Rdjan 
would have been used in his case. This argument -is 
fallacious; for it is not an official record. Besides, 
that Haku-dri's royal descent is indicated by the 
prefix mahd of his name! even as it is signified by 
Araka (Sanskrit, drvaka) in some other cases. 

Next comes Sitakarpi I] in the Puranic list. 
According to some scholars, the coins of the Malwa 
fabric with the legend Rafo siri-Sdtakapisa were issued 
by him,” while others say that those with the legend 
Raho siri-Satasa belong to him. Both these views are 
lacking in evidence. We know nothing about the 
reigns of these two kings. On the other hand, Sata- 
karol I is known to have performed two Aévamedhas, 
carried his arms north of the Narmada and occupied 
the region round Vidiéé. So these coins with the 
legend Satakarpi were probably struck by him. 

Satakargi II was followed by Lambodara. His is 
a peculiar name; but it seems that the Sdtavihanas 
were, in his time, moving eastward; for, his successor 
Apilaka’s copper coin has been found at Balpur on 
the bank of the Mahdnadi in Chhattisgadh.’ It has 
on the obverse the figure of an clephant with the 
trunk hanging down to the right, a goad in front and 
the legend Rafo sive-siris-Apilakasa all round, meaning 
“This coin is of King Siva-éri Apilaka.” The epithet 
Siva-dtt is found prefixed optionally to their proper 
names by the Sdtavahanas and other kings in ancient 
times. The reverse of this coin is blank. This coin 
differs in fabric from other coins of the Sitavahanas. 

His successor Meghasvati is known from a single coin 
with the fragmentary legend -ghasada-( Meghasvati), 
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found in Andhra.' Though the royal name appears very 

fragmentary, it is not likely to be of any other king. 
Meghasvati is the ninth king in the Purdgic list. Then 

up to the seventeenth king in the list we know only the 

names of rulers, We get no other information about any of 

them from any other source. Again, their reign-periods 

ag a cn a The reason for this is not 

own. 


Hila Sitavihana 


The seventeenth king in the list is Hala, the famous 
author of the Gathd-saptasati, But we know nothing about 
the events of his reign. The Satavahanas gave liberal patron- 
age to the Prakrit language and literature." The carly 
Satavihana king Sitakaroi | performed several’ Vedic 
sacrifices and made munificent gifts to Brahmapas, but 
his queen used Prakrit, not Sanskrit, in recording the 
names of those sacrifices and the gifts made on the occasions. 
Prakrit flourished in full vigour under the patronage of 
the Sitavahanas. All persons from the king to the 
commoner, men as well as women, whoever had any 
poetic inspiration composed Prakrit gdthds. From the large 
collection of a crore of such gdthds King Hila selected 
seven hundred to form his Koda. Bana has given unstinted 
praise to it in an introductory verse of his Harshacharita.* 
This Koga went through several editions later. Every time 
some gdthds were omitted and others substituted for 
them, the number seven hundred being adhered to.' 
Fortunately, the names of the poets who composed them 
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have been preserved in the commentaries of the Kosa, 
from which we can draw some inferences about these 
different editions as shown in a subsequent chapter. 

An incident in the life of Hala forms the subject-matter 
of a Prakrit work called the Lildvai, Vijayananda, a Send- 
pati of Hala, learns, in the course of his digvijaya, about 
the princess Lilavati, the daughter of Silamegha, King 
of Sithhaladvipa, from an apsaras (heavenly nymph). After 
his return to the capital he informs Hala about her. The 
latter invades the region called Bhimam on the Sapta- 
Godavari (known as Draksharama), kills a Rakshasa, 
and marries Lildvati, He then visits Sirbhaladvipa, 
meets the king of the country, and comes back to his 
capital Pratishthana.' This story resembles that of 
Harsha’s Ratndvali in some respects, and has no historical 
value, 

The Puraoas mention Mantalaka, Purindrasena and 
Sundara Satakargi as the successors of Hala, but we have 
no information about any of them. The next king Chakora 
is also not known from any other source.” But in a Nasik 


Invasion of the Western Kshatrapas 


In A, D. 78, the Kushapa king Kanishka commenced 
his reign. He soon conquered almost the whole of North 
India, and appointed Kshatrapas to govern the conquered 
country. He first installed Chashtana as the Kshatrapa of 
the country round Kachchha and perhaps a part of Kathii- 
wid also. Inscriptions of his reign, dated in the sixth and 

era of Kanishka (corresponding to 
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A. D. 84. and 89 respectively) have been found at Andhau 
and Daulatpur in Kachchha.' Later, Kanishka appointed 
another Kshatrapa named Bhomaka to govern Gujarat, 
some part of Kathiawid and Malwa.’ His coins have 
been found in all these provinces. Whether he had 
conquered Konkan and Mahfrfishtra is not known. 
Perhaps, his successor Nahapdna conquered these provinces 
and made Junnar,’ about 56 miles north of Poon’, his 
capital. 

The Sdtavihanas seem to have been forced to shift 
their capital to Pratishthana near Aurangabad in this 
period. The Kushina Empire at this time comprised Antpa 
(the country round Maheshvar), Gujarat, Kathiiwad and 
Malwa in North India, and Kofikan, Western Maharashtra 
and Vidarbha in the south, Of these, Kachchha and a part 
of Kajhidwid were under Chashtana, whose coins and 
stone inscriptions have been found therein. Nahapdna's 
coins have been obtained from Kohkag and Western 
Mahfirish{ra. Other provinces under his rule are known 
from references in the inscriptions of his son-in-law 
Rishabhadatta. Vidarbha was under another Kshatrapa 
named Rupiamma, whose chidyd-Khambha (sculptured 
memorial pillar) has recently come to notice at his capital 


Pauni in the District. In Chhattisgadh hoards 
of the coins of and his successors have come to 
notice, 


The S&tavahanas had fallen on bad days in this period. 
Who was reigning then is not definitely known. The Purdipas 
mention the name of the ruling king as Siva-Svati. Gautami 
Bala-éri was probably his queen. She is described as Mahd- 
devi in a Nasik cave inscription. So Siva-Svati seems to 
have had the title of Mahdrdja. Southern Mahdrashtra 
may have been under his rule ; but on the whole his condi- 
tion was far from satisfactory. 


— . 
See Inner, Now 63 and 45 respectively. 


2 Some scholars think that Broach was the capital of Nehagdna, Owe acy mamurtgeieany 
of him or of any of tin officers has Sears fommt share, Ory ihe otter Muh Aannae 
has yielded an incripton of aa Amina of Nahapdow. See Iamcrigtions Mo 
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Gautamiputra Satakargi 


Svati's son and successor Gautamiputra Sitakarni was 
& great military commander. In the first fifteen or sixteen 
years of his reign he consolidated his rule and increased 
his military power, He then resolved to free his country 
from foreign domination. He first invaded Vidarbha, 
an outlying province of Kanishka’s empire, and occupied 
its chief city Kudavati (modern Pauni) on the Bend (or the 
Vaingatigi). He then marched against Nahapina. He 
defeated him in a fierce battle fought in the vicinity of 
Govardhana near Nasik. Nahapiina fled to the hilly region 
of Mfvala after this ignominious defeat. Gautamiputra 
visited the Buddhist caves near Nisik soon after this 
memorable victory and donated a ficld to the Buddhist 
Safgha there. In the order to his Amdtya Vishoupilita in 
charge of Govardhana, Gautamiputra designates himself 


as the last known date of Nahapana is the year 46 of the 
Saka era® (A. D. 124-125), the battle of Govardhana 
Se oe D. 125. 

After this victory, Gautamiputra pursued Nahapana 
to the hilly tract of Mivaja in the Sahyidri range and 
See oe eae Cone ee 

battle fought near Karle in the Poona District. He then 
visited the Buddhist caves at Karle and donated the village 
of Karajaka to the Buddhist Sangha there.’ This grant - 
is dated on the first day in the fourth fortnight of the rainy 
season in his cighteenth regnal year. The interval between 
these two battles was about a fortnight. 
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Nahapina seems to have suffered a disastrous defeat 
in this second battle. In a Nasik cave inscription of Pulu- 
mivi, his father Gautamiputra is described as the * the 
exterminator of the whole Kshaharita family.'" But 
one member of it named Mana seems to have escaped. 
He fled to the Mahishaka country in the south, where 
he soon carved out a kingdom for himself as shown later. 

Gautamiputra then called back all silver coins of 
Nahapina, and after stamping them with his own symbol, 
he allowed them to be circulated. A large hoard of Naha- 
pana’s coins re-struck by Gautamiputra numbering 13,250 
was found at Jogaltembhi in the Nasik District.” 

Encouraged by these splendid victories, Gautamiputra 
resolved to embark on a digvijaya , and soon conquered 
several countries, not only in South but also in North 
India, one after another in a whirlwind campaigns. A 
Nasik cave inscription’ of his son Pulumévi names 
the following countries under his rule-— North India — 
Saurdshfra (Kathiiwad), Kukura (South-east R&jputina), 
Akarfvanti (Eastern and Western Malwa), and Andpa 
(modern Indore and NemAd districts of Madhya Pradesh) ; 
South India — Aparanta (North Kofkan), Rishika (Khan- 
desh), ASmaka (Ahmadnagar District), MOlaka (the region 
near Pratishthiina) and Vidarbha. The following mountains 
were situated in his kingdom — Vindhya, Rikshavat (Sat« 
puda), Pariydtra (Mount Abu), Sahyadri, Krishoagiri 
(Kanheri near Bombay), Majichagiri, Sristana (Sriaila), 
Malaya, Mahendra (Eastern ghis), Setagiri (Svetagiri near 
Junnar), and Chakora. His horses are said to have drunk 
the water of three oceans evidently in the course of his 
digvijaya. There may be some exaggeration in this descrip- 
tion, but at least the aforementioned countries were included 
in his extensive kingdom. 

Gautamiputra no doubt carried his arms north of 
the Narmada ; for he is said to have defeated the Sakas, 
Yavanas and the Pahlavas. His skirmishes with them must 


1 See Inscription No. 18, line 9. 
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doubtless have occurred in the regions of Malwa, Kathia- 
wid and Rajputina. 

So Gautamiputra’s kingdom extended from the 
southern part of RAjputdna, Kajhidwad and Malwa in 
the north to the Krishna in the south, and from the Arabian 
Sea in the West to the Bay of Bengal in the cast, The 
Kuntala country was probably not included in it. This is 
indicated by the Wategaon hoard recently discovered in 
the Sfingli District. It contained more than 350 coins of 
Vasishthiputra Pulumfvi and more than a hundred of 
Skanda Satakargi, both of them being sons of Gautami- 
putra Satakaroi, but none of the latter king himself.' 

We generally have little information even about the 
dates and incidents in the reigns of ancient kings, not to 
speak of that about their personal appearance, character 
and conduct. But fortunately, Gautamiputra is an exception 
to this. This is because his mother Gautami Sri-Bald got 
a detailed description incised about them in Nasik Cave IIT 
* on the occasion of the donation of a village by her grandson 
Pulumévi for the decoration of the Cave. 

This Gautami $ri-Balé (illustrious Bala of the Gautama 
gotra) was a devout follower of the Buddhist religion. 
As stated above, her son Sitakarni made the gift of a 
field to the Buddhist Community of the Nasik Caves, 
when he visited them soon after his brilliant victory over 
Nahapana at Govardhana. Since then she began her patron- 
age to the Buddhist Community there. Six years after, 
when she came to know that the field previously donated 
by her son to the Safigha was not being cultivated and the 
village where it was situated had become desolate, she 
got another field exchanged for it through her son.? 
The order concerning this second gift is issued in the joint 
names of herself and her son Sdtakarpi. This incident 
plainly indicates her prestige and her influence on her 
son. Cave No. Hl which her son got excavated at her 
instance was rightly known as Devi-lepa (the Queen’s 


+ INS. XXXIV, pp. It 
*tanwipcion Ma EX Some scitolaes have inferred from thin that she was taking 
ae dotive guet ie abainetration, Que of thin there i mo evidence, 
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Cave).' Its excavation seems to have continued for 
a number of years. The work was not completed even in 
the nineteenth regnal year of Pulumavi, who succeeded 
Gautamiputra Sétakarni, Some decorative work remained 
to be done. For it she got the village Pifdchipadraka donated 
to the Sangha.’ The decoration was probably in the 
form of small panels of sculptures on both the sides of 
the door-way depicting political events since the time of 
Satakarni’s father — how Nahapana abducted Raja-lakshmi, 
how Satakarni rescued her and spent some time in her 
company, how she was again being forcibly carried away 
by the enemy, and, finally, how Pulumavi foiled his 
attempt." 

On this occasion, when the Cave was almost completed 
and was being made over to the Sahgha, Gautam! was 
painfully reminded of her great son Satakarpi. So she 
got a detailed account of his personal appearance, character 
and conduct, and the extent of his kingdom composed 
in Prakrit and caused it to be incised on a wall of the 
cave.‘ This inscription is unique in ancient records and 
gives a detailed pen-picture of that noble son of India. 

Gautamiputra was majestic in appearance and grave 
in demeanour. His face was as lovely as the full moon. 
His arms were long like the folds of the serpent Sesha, 
His gait was stately like that of a lordly elephant. He was 
as righteous as he was brave, He shared the joys and sorrows 
of his subjects, and helped them in their calamities. He 
levied only reasonable taxes on his subjects. He inspired 
awe and reverence among his people. He did not allow 


4 See Inscription No. 13, line 2. 

2 Inscription No, 18, line 11. 

3See Appendix IV, ‘The Queen's Cave at Nie.” 

+Gautami had become very old by this time. This record was incinet iin the [vt 
fegnal year of her grandson Pufumavi. Supposing that she had bur som Sdtvkarm 
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any one to transgress the rules of his caste. He himself 
implicitly followed those of his own caste. So he was called 
eka-Brahmana (a peerless Brahmana). He was the refuge 
of good people and the resting place of Agamas. He 
abhorred violence. He used to forgive his enemy though 
he might have offended him. He had established the prestige 
of his family. He never suffered a defeat. He had great 
reverence for his mother and was always engaged in serving 
her. She also was justly proud of her brave, righteous 
and noble son as is reflected in that record. 
Gautamiputra Satakarni defeated Nahapdna in his 
eighteenth regnal year, which, as shown above, probably 
to A. D. 125. He reigned for at least six years 
thereafter ; for his inscription of the twenty-fourth regnal 
year is incised in Nasik Cave No. III. In this short period 
of six years, he conquerred Saurishjra, some part of Raj 
putina, Central India, North Maharashtra, North Konkan 
and Andhra. These remarkable conquests bespeak his 
military genius as well as his personal bravery. 


‘The Successors of Gautamiputra Sitakaryi 


Gautamiputra was succeeded by his eldest son 
Visishthiputra Pulumavi in circa A. D. 132. He also was 
brave like his father, but he seems to have lost his provinces 
in North India as well as North Kofkan.' Ptolemy, 
who wrote about A. D, 140, states that at that time 
Chashjana was ruling in Ujjain, and Pulumavi in Pratish- 
thiina.’ It seems, therefore, that soon after the death of 
Gautamiputra, Chashjana and his grandson Rudradiman 
recovered their North Indian provinces from the Sita- 
vahanas. This was the first defeat of Pulumavi. Some time 
later he suffered another defeat when Rudradiman wrested 
North Koakap also from him. This was his second defeat. 
Rudraddman later gave North Kofkan to his son-in-law 
Visishthiputra Satakarpi as shown by an inscription of 


# Thin i quite evidins an the comtemporary Kihutraga Chashtana was then ruling 
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his daughter’s Ammdtya incised in a cave at KAnheri. In 
his Junagadh inscription Rudradiman says that though 
he defeated Satakarni twice, he did not exterminate him 
as he was not a distant relative of his.!' The identification 
of this Sdtakarni has long been a subject of controvercy 
among scholars. He seems to be none else than Pulumévi. 
It seems that when Gautamiputra made his conquests 
in North India, the Sdtavahanas entered into a matrimonial 
relation with the Kshatrapas of Saurishjra after peace 
was established there. Rudradiman seems to have then 
given his daughter to Gautamiputra's youngest son Vasish- 
thiputra Satakarni to cement peaceful relations. After 
Gautamiputra’s death Chashjana and Rudradiman adopted 
a hostile attitude, and recovered their lost possessions 
from Pulumivi whom they vanquished twice. Pulumévi 
is, therefore, the Sitakarni who was defeated twice by 
Rudradiman. He is thus referred to because, as stated 
above, the Sitavahana family had become known by that 
name after their illustrious ancestor Satakarpi I. It is 
noteworthy that the Jundgadh inscription describes the 
Sitakarni defeated twice by Rudradiman as Dakshipd- 
pathapati, and this very title of Pulumavi is mentioned in 
one of his Nasik Cave inscriptions. So there should be 
no doubt about this identification, 

Gautamiputra’s queen was of the Vasishtha gotra. 
So all his four sons — Pulumivi, Skanda Satakarni, 
Vijaya Sdtakarni and Sitakarpi came to be called 
Vasishthi-putras. As stated before, Vasishthiputra Pulu- 
miavi succeeded Gautamiputra, Though he had to lose 
some provinces to the Western Kshatrapas in North 
India, he extended his rule to the country of Kuntala 
jn the south. His inscription has recently come to 
Notice at Vanavasi, the capital of Kuntala.’ It 
records that the slab on which it is incised is the 
chhayd-prastara (sculptured memorial stone) of the 
crowned queen of Sivasri-Pulumdvi. It shows that 


# Inscription No, $4, lime 12. 
* Inscription No, 22. 
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Pulumavi, after conquering Kuntala, had married a 
princess of the country. She seems to have died there 
and has been commemorated by the chhdyd-prastara. 

As Siva-éri has been prefixed to the name of 
Pulumavi in this record, some scholars differentiate 
him from Vasishthi-putra Pulumavi,' and in support 
of their view they cite the following verse from the 
Puranas? :— 


weafirn: qarerea qatar @ wfrexfir 1 
frenedt@ qeivet q acta afer aa: 


This verse is taken to mean that after Gautami- 
putra Sitakarni, his son Pulomé (i. ¢. Pulumavi) ascen- 
ded the throne and ruled for twenty-seven years. 
Thereafter, Sivaéri Pulom& ruled as King for only 
seven years. This is a wrong view. In ancient times 
the Sitavahanas, the Kadambas and the  Pallavas 
optionally prefixed Siva-éri to their names. Coins with 
both the legends Pufwmdvi and Siva-sri Pujumdvi have 
been found in the Tarhaji hoard.’ In his Nasik 
Cave inscriptions he is called Vasishthiputra Pulumivi, 
while in the legends on his coins in the Wajegaon 
hoard his mame appears as Vasishthiputra Siva-sri 
Pulumavi. There is no doubt that the two were 
identical. We have mentioned before a coin of Siva-éri 
Apilaka. An inscription at Vanavisi mentions a king 
named Siva-Skanda-Nigasri.* The name of the 
Pallava king Siva-Skandavarman, who rose to power 
after the fall of the Sitavdhanas, is known from 
the Mayidavolu® and Hirahadagalli* plates. If we 
suppose that Siva-iri Pulumavi was different from 
Pulumavi, we shall have to hold that as both of them 


+See Seuclies ie Bullion Epigraphy, to M4 
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are called Vdsishthiputra, the mothers of both were of 
the Vasishtha gotra. This is very unlikely, So the two 
names must refer to the same king, viz., the eldest 
son of Gautamiputra Sitakarpi. Several inscriptions 
of Pulumavi have been found in the caves at Kiirle 
and Nasik. Another inscription of his reign was 
incised on the railing of the Stipa at Amarfvati in 
Andhra.' As stated before, a memorial inscription of 
his crowned queen has been noticed recently at Vana- 
visi. His coins have been found over an extensive 
territory —in the Sangli District of Western Mahdrdsh{ra, 
in Vidarbha, at Kondapur in the former Hyderabad 
State and in Andhra. So, though he lost his North 
Indian provinces to the Western Kshatrapas, he made 
up for the loss by extending his rule far and wide in 
the south. Western Mahdrashtra, Karndjaka, Admaka, 
Malaka, Kosala, Andhra—all these were included in 
his kingdom. So he was rightly called Dakshipdpa- 
thesvara. He undoubtedly maintained the prestige of 
his family after the death of his father. His silver 
coins bear his portrait. He had an acquiline nose and 
a resolute look.” 

As stated before, Pulumivi ascended the throne in 
circa A. D. 132. According to the Purinas, he had a 
long reign of 27 years, which is not unlikely. So he 
must have closed his reign in circa A. D. 159. 

The Puranas state the succession after Pulumévi in 
the following verses :—* 


[ qetatenfas orem: arereforrertt aya: 1] 
frase gate g ate wfeat qa: | 

frraeava: arerefendfierreatera: rat: 1 
These verses have confounded many scholars. 
The first hemistich given above occurs only in 
the manuscript e Vdyw; but the readings in that 


' No. XXI 
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manuscript are found reliable in many cases. So this 
Sitakargi seems to be VéAsishthiputra Sdtakarni 
who is mentioned in a Kanheri inscription as the sen- 
in-law of the Mahdkshatrapa Rudradiman of the 
Kardamaka family. From his metronymic he appears to 
be the uterine brother of Pulumiavi. Sivasri, who is 
mentioned in the next hemistich which occurs in many 
Puranas is this very Vasishthipura Siva-éri Sdtakarni. 
The Purfipas have not given his personal name but 
only his biruda Siva-sri. Besides, the reading in that 
hemistich is corrupt. The correct reading of it would 
be Siva-drir-vai Pulomdt-tu saptaiva bhavité nyipah. Pulo- 
mdt means ‘after Pulumiivi.’ Siva-Skandha mentioned 
in the second hemistich of that verse is really Siva- 
Skanda, /.¢. Siva-dri Skanda Sdtakarni. He is wrongly 
described there as the son of the aforementioned 
Siva-sri Sdtakargi. Really, he was his uterine brother. 
His lead coins have been found together with those 
of Vasishthiputra Pujumfvi in the Wajegaon hoard.' 
The legend on them is Vasishiputasa siri-Khada-Sata- 
Kagisa meaning ‘this coin is of the illustrious Vasishthi- 
putra Skanda Satakarpi.’ Again, a silver portrait coin 
of Vasisthiputra Vijaya Satakarpi has recently come to 
notice. It has on the obverse the legend Rdfio Vésathi- 
putasa Sa- in Prakrit, and on the reverse Arahayaska 
[Vahithi-putasha) hirw-Vijaya Hdtakapisha in a Diavid 
language. So all the four sons of Gautamiputra— 
Pulumavi, Skanda Sdtakarpi, Vijaya Sdtakarni and 
Satakarni— were Vasishthi-putras. They all were uterine 
brothers. Potin coins of Vijaya Sdtakarnpi have been 
found in the Chindaé and TarhdJé hoards. So he was 
ruling in Vidarbha; but as the legend on the obverse 
of his silver coins is in a Driividi language, some 
part of Andhra must have been included in his 

The afore-cited hemistich from Pargiter's consti- 
tuted text of the dynastic list docs not mention the 
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total reign-period of Skanda Sdtakarpi at all]! Pargiter 
also was conscious of this. So in a foot-note he has 
given another reading of it, viz., bhavishyati samds-tra- 
yah, in place of bhavit-dsy-dtmojah samah.' Kt is no 
doubt free from the aforementioned defect, but it 
gives a reign-period of only three years to Skanda 
Satakarni. This is incredible; for in the Wategaon 
hoard itself there were as many as 101 lead coins of 
his, and from the commencement of the legend on 
them at different places, they seem to have been 
issued at different times. So he could not have ruled 
for three years only. 

The Purfinas do not state where these four bro- 
thers were ruling. We must determine this from 
the find-spots of their inscriptions and coins, The 
available evidence in this respect is detailed below. 

We have shown above that Pujlumivi was ruling 
over a large part of the peninsula. The Wétegaon 
hoard contained only his and Skanda Sd&takarni’s 
lead coins. So he was evidently succeeded by Skanda 
Satakarni in that region. Recently a silver portrait 
coin of his has been found at Nasik. His potin coins 
have been found in the Tarhalé hoard in Vidarbha, 
but they have not been noticed in Andhra, So the 
Satavadhana kingdom seems to have been partitioned 
after the death of Pulumivi. Western Mahdrashtra, 
Karnataka and Vidarbha fell to the share of Skanda 
Satakarni, while Andhra was occupied by Satakarni. 
Several coins of this Satakarni have been discovered 
in Andhra. They do not mention his metronymic, but 
they were probably issued by him and not by his 
father Gautamiputra Sdtakarni. Recently a silver 
portrait coin of Visishthiputra Vijaya Sdtakarpi has 
been found in Gujarit. His potin coins were found 
in Vidarbha. He may have been ruling in Vidarbha 
and perhaps in Andhra also for some time after 
Skanda Satakarni. 


1DKA, p. 42 a 7. 
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Vasishthiputra Satakarni’s silver portrait coins have 
been discovered both in Andhra and in Western Maha- 
rashtra. So these two parts of the Sitavahana kingdom 
were again combined in the reign of Vasishthiputra Sata- 
karni after the death of Skanda and Vijaya Sdtakarni. 
An inscription of an Amdtya of his queen who was 
the daughter of Mahdkshatrapa Rudradiman has been 
found in a cave at Kinheri ; but it may be of an earlier 
date, when North Kofkan was included in the kingdom 
of that Mahdkshatrapa or it may belong to a later period 
when Viasishthiputra Satakarni extended his rule to the 
west after the death of Skanda and Vijaya Satakarni. 
As the record bears no date, it is not possible to be definite 
on this point. 

The silver portrait coins of Vasishjhiputra Sdtakarni, 
like those of Pulumévi, have been found in Andhra. As 
they were issued for circulation in that part of the country, 
the legend on them contains some Telugu words.? On 
the other hand, the legend on the silver portrait coins of 
Skanda Satakargi has no Telugu words ; for his rule did not 
extend to Andhra. 

An inscription in Naneghit mentions Chatarapana 
Satakarpi according to Bhagvanlal Indraji. Chatarapana 
is a queer name. It is not noticed in the dynastic list of 
the Purfigas and is not known from any other source. 
So Bhagvanlal’s reading of this name is open to doubt. 
Perhaps, the correct reading of the royal name is Skanda 
Sétakargi. His coins were found both in the Tarha]a and 
the Wiijegnon hoard. A silver portrait coin of his has 
recently been recovered at Nasik. The Naneghat inscription 
which probably belongs to his reign is dated in the regnal 
year 13, winter fortnight 5, and day 10. The Purdnas assign 
a reign-period of only three years to him, but it is incredible 
as shown above. 

Vasishthiputra Satakarpi was probably succeeded by 
Yajfia Satakargi. His metronymic Gautamiputra is known 
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from his inscriptions. His records have come to notice 
in Andhra and also at Nasik and Kanherl.' His potin 
coins were included in the Tarhlé hoard. His lead coins 
with a double-masted ship were current in Andhra,* 
signifying his control of the Coromandel coast. 

Yajiia-Sri’s silver portrait coins have been recovered 
from Kathidwad, North Kofkan and Besnagar in Central 
India ; but it would be wrong to infer from them that 
all these were included in his kingdom. Aparanta (North 
Konkan), however, was undoubtedly comprised in it ; 
for his inscriptions are noticed in the caves at Kanheri.* 

Yajiia Sdtakarni had thus a large kingdom extending 
from the western to the eastern sea, The Purfinas give a 
reign of nineteen years to him ; but he ruled for a much 
longer period, An inscription at Chin in Andhra is dated 
in the twenty-seventh year of his reign.' 

The large Sitavahana kingdom continued intact for 
one generation after Yajiia Satakarni. He was succeeded 
by Mathariputra Sakasena, but how he was related to 
him is not known. Perhaps, he was his son. The Puriinas 
do not mention his name ; but his inscriptions exist in the 
Kanheri caves in North Kofkap.* One of them is dated 
in the eighth regnal year. The date in the other is now 
lost. 

Vidarbha and Andhra also were comprised in his 
kingdom. His potin coins were noticed in the Tarhijé 
hoard.* Like other Saétavahana coins in that hoard, they 
mention no metronymic. His inscriptions have not yet 
been discovered in Andhra, but some copper coins with 
the fragmentary legend Mddhari or even with the single 
letter Ma are attributed to him." They do not have his 
personal name Saka, but they were probably issued by 
him. 
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No inscribed records or coins of any Sdtavaihana 
king have been discovered in Konkan and Western Maha- 
rashtra after this Saka Satakarni’s reign. North Konkan 
seems to have been occupied then by Chutukula Sdtakarni 
of Vanavasi in the North Kannada District,' while 
Mahdkshatrapa Vivaradatta rose to power in Western 
Mahérashtra in circa A. D. 230, These political revolutions 
will be described later. 


The Siitavihana Capital shifted to Andhra 


In Andhra Gautamiputra Vijaya Satakarni succeeded 
Saka Satakaroi. The Purdpas name him after Yajfia Sata- 
karni and assign a reign of only six years to him. Recently, 
an inscription mentioning him has come to notice at 
Nagirjunakond.’ It gives his metronymic Gautamiputra, 
and is dated in his sixth regnal year. Yajiia Sitakarni also 
was Gautamiputra. So Vijaya Satakargi may have been 
his brother. If Sakasena or Saka Satakarni was a son of 
Yajfia, Vijaya Satakarpi seems to have succeeded his 

. He may have had a short reign of only six years 
as stated in the Purdnas. 

Vijaya Sitakarpi seems to have founded a city 
named Vijayapuri, which is mentioned as the capital 
of the Ikshvaku kings who succeeded the Satavahanas 
in Andhra. Vijaya Satakarpi also must have been 
ruling from the same city. It is now known as Nigar- 


The Puriinas mention Chanda-éri as the successor of 
Vijaya, and assign him a reign of ten years. He too was 
ruling only in Andhra. The inscription’ at 
Kodavali near Pithanpuram in Andhra which is dated 
in the eleventh regnal year of Vasishthiputra Chandasvati 
probably belongs to him. His coins have been obtained 
from the Krishnd and Godivari districts of Andhra. 
Rapson has read the royal name on them as 
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Chandrasvati, but it appears clearly as Chapdasvdti in 
his Kodavali inscription. 

Besides these, Rudra Sitakarpi is known from his 
coins found in Andhra ; but his name is not noticed in 
the dynastic list of the Puranas. The last Andhra (Sata- 
vahana) king mentioned in the Puranas is Pulumavi. How 
he was related to his predecessor Chanda-irl (or Rudra-érf) 
is not known, 

Pulumiivi's stone inscription has been discovered near 
Adoni in the Bellari District of Karnataka.’ It names 
the surrounding territory as Sdtavdhanihdra from which 
V. S. Sukthankar inferred that the region was the original 
home of the Sitavihanas. This is not a valid conclusion 
as stated before. Sukthankar himself did not press it 
later, but threw his weight wholly in favour of the view 
that the Sitavihanas originally hailed from Western 
Mahirishtra. 

Sukthankar identified Pulumavi of the Adon! inscrip- 
tion with Vasishthiputra Pulumivi.’? He argued that 
he could not be the last king of that name mentioned in 
the Puriinas, because, according to them, he had a reign 
of only seven years, while the Adoni inscription is dated 
in the eighth regnal year. This is not a valid argument ; 
for the regnal years of the Andhra (Satavihana) kings 
mentioned in the Puriinas are not reliable as shown above. 
As the characters of the Adoni inscription are clearly of 
a later age, the Satavahana kings mentioned in it must 
be identified with the last king of the dynasty. On the 
potin coins in the Tarha}i hoard his name appears as 
Puluhdmavi.* 

The Sitavahana kings Vijaya, Chanda, Rudra and 
Pulumavi were all ruling in Andhra. The last of them may 
have extended his rule to Vidarbha in the west as shown 
by his coins in the Tarhala hoard. Their capital was probably 
at Vijayapuri, which was evidently founded by Gautami- 
putra Vijaya Sitakarni, So at the end of the Sitavihana 
Inscription No. M. 
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age, the centre of Sitavahana power shifted from Western 
Maharashtra to Andhra. Hence, though the Sdtavahanas 
had their original home in Western Maharashtra, they 
are designated as Andhras in the Purdpas. This misled 
scholars for a long time. It is only recently that the correct 
view about their home-land has obtained recognition. 


The occupation of North Koikan by 
Haritiputra Sitakarpi 


No inscriptions and coins of the aforementioned 
Successors of Yajia Satakarni, viz., Vijaya, Chanda, Rudra 
and Pulumfvi, have come to notice in Western Maha- 
rishtra and Kofkan. At the end of the Satavahana period 
an altogether different royal family seems to have established 
itself in North Konkan. It may have been related to the 
Sitavahanas. The centre of its power lay at Vanavasi 
in the North Kannada District, where a stone pillar inscrip- 
tion! of Haritiputra Vishoukada Chuyukuliinanda Sita- 
kari has been discovered. His name occurs also in a 
Kanheri Cave inscription. The cave was excavated by 
his daughter Nagamulanika.’ She is also referred to 
in the Vanaviisi inscription. 

Soon thereafter there was a political revolution in 
Karndjaka in which the Kadambas rose to Power. The 
pillar at Majavalli in the Shimoga District of Karnataka 
which bears the aforementioned inscription of the first 
regnal year of Haritipura Vishoukada Chutukulananda 
Satakarpi has also another inscription of a Kadamba 
king incised on it, from which we learn about this political 
revolution, 

We know about several other Sitavahana kings, 
besides those mentioned in the Puranas, from their coins. 
Some coins resembling those found in Vidarbha were 
discovered in the former Hyderabad State from which 
we know about King Kausikiputra Satakarni.* They 
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have the figure of an elephant with the trunk uplifted on 
the obverse, and the Ujjain symbol on the reverse. Such 
coins of Karna and Kumbha Satakarpi, who are not 
mentioned in the dynastic list of the Purdgas, were noticed 
in the TarhaJa hoard.' We have, besides, the coins of 
King Sebaka and those of his descendant Prakadasiva 
Sebaka discovered in the former Hyderabad State." The 
former appears to be of a much earlier age than the latter. 
How these kings were related to the Satavahanas is not 
known. 


The Feudatories of the Sitavihanas 


Several feudatories of the Sidtavithanas were ruling 
in the different parts of the Deccan. We know about them 
from their coins. Lead coins of Sadakana Kalaldya Maha- 
rathi have, for instance, been discovered in the Chitaladurga 
District of Karnataka.’ Rapson thought that he was 
referred to in the Nineghdt inscription of Naiganika,* 
but, as shown elsewhere, this is not likely, Sadakana in 
his name may have been derived from Sétakarpi, but 
why that Mahirathi adopted the biruda is not known. 

Large lead coins of Chujukulinanda and Muddnanda 
have been found in the North Kannada District,’ but 
how they were connected with the Satavahanas is not 
known. As stated before, the Chujukuldnanda family 
spread its political power as far as Kanheri in North 
Konkan, but their kingdom there was short lived as they 
were soon ousted therefrom by the Abhiras as shown 


below. 
The Kura Princes of Kolhapur 


Some lead and potin coins with a hill and a tree 
by its side on the obverse and a bow with the string 


1 SI, I, pp. 9 fe. 
2 fbid. Mtl, pp. 107 & Coie of Sebuka, the progenitor of thin Geily howe aco 
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downwards, fitted with an arrow pointing upwards on the 
reverse were found in excavations at Brahmapuri, a 
suburb of Kolhapur, on the bank of the Pafichaganga. 
They have the following legends’ :— 

(1) Rafo Vasithiputasa Vilivayakurasa. 

(2) Rafio Madhariputasa Sivalakurasa. 

(3) Raflo Gotamiputasa Vilivayakurasa. 

Their chronological order was as stated above; for 
the coins of No. | were restruck by No. 2, and those 
of No, 2 by No, 3. Rapson identified these kings with 
honomymous members of the Sitavahana family." For 
instance, No. 3, Gautamiputra Vilivayakura was , according 
to him, identical with the well-known Sdtavahana king 
Gautamiputra Sitakarpi, but this view is not now regarded 
as plausible, Though these kings have used the title Rajan 
on their coins, they were in fact Mahdrathis or feudatories. 
This is indicated by the legend Mahdrathisa in place of 
Rafo on a coin of No. 2 in the Kolhapur Museum. We 
know that in the Satavahana age, some powerful feudatories 
assumed the title of Rdjan . Nahapana, for instance, though 
a Kshatrapa or governor, issued coins in his own name, 
bearing the title Rajan. So these three princes are now 
regarded as belonging to the Kura family. Ptolemy, who 
wrote his account in cirea A. D. 140, mentions Baleokuras 
of Hippokura.’ He seems to be identical with the second 
Vilivayakura. He was probably ousted by Pulumavi when 
he conquered the Kuntala country. 


King Miina of the Mihishaka Country 


In a Nasik cave inscription of Pulumfvi, his father 
Gautamiputra Satakarpi is described as * the exterminator 
of the entire Kshaharita family." So he seems to have 
killed not only Nahapdna but all his descendants also. 
But one adventurous member of the family seems to have 
escaped unnoticed. He later carved out a small dominion 
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for himself in the Mahishaka country comprising the 
Medak District of Andhra and the adjoining Bijipur 
and Raichur districts of Karnataka. He then struck large 
round lead coins in his own name. They have a large 
Svastika in the middle with the M 
Bharadajaputasa Saga-Mdna Chujukulesa’ (meaning * this 
coins is of the Saka king Mana Chutukula, son of Bharad- 
vaja ') on the obverse, and the thunderbolt and an arrow 
pointing downwards on the reverse. The signs of the thunder- 
bolt and arrow are characteristic of Nahap4na’s coins. 
They occur nowhere else in the whole range of ancient 
Indian numismatics. So this Saka Mana was undoubtedly 
a descendant of Nahapiina. He seems to have excaped 
when Gautamiputra defeated Nahapiina, and later esta- 
blished himself in the south. On some of his coins, he 
mentions his title Mahdsendpati. So he may have at first 
been in the service of some king ; but later he seems to 
have declared his independence and issued rectangular 
Copper coins of the Sitavihana type having the figure of 
an elephant with the trunk uplifted and the legend Rafo 
siri-Saga-Mdna-Mahasasa (meaning * this coin is of the 
illustrious Saka king Mina Mahisha‘) on the obverse, 
and the Ujjain symbol on the reverse. 

In the legend on the coins of these kings, Mana 
calls himself Mahisha, ic. King of the Mahishaka 
country. The following hemistich in the Purinas,* 
describing the rulers of the second and third centuries 
A. D., also refers to him :— 


werrarerarat afgarort mtyfis® 


This states that the Saka king Mana was the ruler of the 
Mahishas (i. ¢. of the Mahishaka country). The Puranas 
mention only those kings who had attained great fame. 


———— 
*INSI, XI, pp. | © See PL XXV, fig. 46. 
*1HQ, XXH, pp. 6 If, See PL XXV, thy. 47 sent Ot 
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So this king Mana must have become very powerful in 
course of time, 

Where was this Mihishaka country situated? The 
Vayupurdna groups it with Maharashtra and Kalinga 
among the countries of the Dakshindpatha. The Ramd- 
yapa states that Sugriva asked the monkeys to search 
for Sita in the countries of Vidarbha, Rishika and 
Mahishaka. The Mahdbhdrata mentions Mahishaka in 
several places. The Bhishmaparvan couples it with 
Dravida and Kerala among the countries of the 
southern Janapadas. The Karnaparvan remarks that 
the people of the M&hishaka country are as irreligious 
as those of Dravida and Kalinga. The Anusisana- 
parvan states that the inhabitants of the Mahishaka 
country were Kshatriyas, but they became vrishalas 
for want of contact with the Brahmanas. These passa- 
ges suggest that the Mihishaka country was in the 
south, adjoining Vidarbha, Rishika and Kalifga. It 
probably represents the southern portion of the former 
Hyderabad State and the adjoining districts of Raichur 
and Bijipur of Karnataka.’ This conclusion which we 
drew nearly thirty years ago has recently been confirmed 
by the discovery of the pillar inscriptions? of King 
Mahameghavahana éri-Sada at Ganjupalli in the West 
Godavari District of Andhra. They mention two, birudas 
of the king, viz. Kaliigddhipati and Mahighakadhipati. 
The former had been held by that king's ancestor Khara- 
vela, but the latter is new. It was evidently assumed by 
King Sada when he conquered the country of Mahishaka, 
which was probably adjoining it on the west. This corro- 
borates our previous conclusion that Mahishaka was the 
ancient name of the southern part of the former Hyderd- 
bad State and the adjoining districts of Karnataka. 

Mina Mahisha seems to have adopted the family 
name Chutukula or Chujuka. Some coins of his 


«1g. XX, oe MO The country Mahisha-maggala to which the Sromee- 
duhdeya Madders boxt Sens sent for the propagation of Budkihiwn was probably 
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descendants, Yasa and Sivala have been found in this 
part of the country,’ but no inscriptions of any of 
these kings have yet come to notice anywhere, When 
they are discovered hereafter, we have no doubt that 
they will be found dated in the Saka era.’ 

The dominion of these descendants of King Mana 
seems to have extended over a large part of South India. 
The Sf&takarnis of Vanavasi apparently assumed the 
biruda of Chutu-kul-dnanda because of their association 
with the Chufu-kula of King Mina or his descendants, 

We have shown before that at the close of the 
Sdtavihana age, the rule of Vighukada Chutukulananda 
Satakarni spread to North Kofkan. But his inscriptions 
and coins have not yet been discovered in Western 
Maharashtra. On the other hand, some hoards of the 
coins of the Western Kshatrapas have been found 
at Karhid,* Ranjangaon* and some other places. We 
cannot infer from them that the power of these Ksha- 
trapas had extended to Western Mahdrishtra; for 
similar hoards and even stray coins have been found 
in Vidarbha,* and they belong to the Vakajaka 
period. As the Vikdjakas and the Abhiras had no 
coins of their own, they seem to have allowed Ksha- 
trapa coins to circulate in their dominion, But recently 
Mrs. Gokhale has published a coin* of Mahdé- 
kshatrapa \svaradatta found at Indore which tells a 
different tale. It has shed important light on the 
political history of Western Mahdrashtra in the post- 
Sitavihana age. 


Mahakshatrapa [4varadatta 


Coins of Iévaradatta had indeed been found at 
several places. They were noticed in the collections of 
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Western Kshatrapa coins found at Sarvania' in the 
former Banswid4 State, Vasoja* in the former Juna- 
gagh State and Réanjangaon’ in the Poona District; 
but none of them were found to have a date of the 
Saka era behind the head of the ruling Kshatrapa, as 
is commonly noticed in the coins of the Western 
Kshatrapas. They usually had what was believed to 
be the regnal year denoted by one or two horizontal 
lines behind the head on the obverse and the same 
denoted in words such as varshe prathame or varshe 
dvitiye on the reverse. It was, therefore, believed, that 
Iivaradatta ruled only for two years.* He was referred 
to one of the gaps of two or more years noticed 
in the reign-periods of the Western Kshatrapas.* 
Bhagvanlal suggested that Isvaradatta flourished in 
the period of Saka 171 to 176 and was the founder 
of the TraikOjaka (later known as the Kalachuri- 
Chedi) cra of A. D. 250; for no Kshatrapa coins of 
that period had been known. But later, coins of 
Vijayasena falling in that gap were discovered, which 
disproved Bhagvanlal’s theory. Rapson placed Isvaradatta 
in the gap between Saka 158 and 160;* but D. R. 
Bhandarkar later noticed a coin of Yasodiman dated 
Saka 160 in the Sarviania hoard, which rendered Rap- 
son's view inadmissible. Bhandarkar himself suggested 
the period Saka 110 to 113* for Isvaradatta, but 
Shobhana Gokhale has published Khatrapa coins dated 
Saka 110, 112 and 113, thereby disproving that view 
also. 
The Indore coin* of Iivaradatta published recently 
by Mrs. Gokhale has put an end to this wild 
goose chase. It had on the reverse a regnal year 
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mentioned in words as on the other proviously dis- 
covered coins of that ruler, but they are now mutilated 
Mrs. Gokhale read them as vershe dvitiye, but her 
reading does not appear to be correct. Till now no 
year of the Saka cra had been noticed behind the 
head on I$varadatta’s coins, but this Indore coin has 
it clearly expressed by three numerical symbols as 154, 
This, like other years on the Kshatrapa coins, must be 
referred to the Saka era and corresponds to A. D, 232- 
233. Other coins of Tévaradatta also must have had a 
similar date of the Saka era, mentioned on their 
obverse, but it was not noticed before. If Coin 
No. 472 in Rapson’s Catalogue is scrutinised carefully, 
it will be found to have the symbol for 50 behind the 
head as on the Indore coin. The following unit number 
is shown by a small horizontal line noticed by Rapson | 
too. The same year is expressed in words on the 
reverse by varshe prathame. So livaradatta’s reign seems 
to have commenced in Saka 151 (A. D, 229-230). The 
date 154 on the Indore coin of Iivaradatta must, 
therefore, be the fourth year of his reign, The same 
year must have been expressed in words like vershe 
chaturthe on the reverse. Therefore, the legend on the 
reverse of that coin could not have been vershe dvitiye 
as read by Mrs. Gokhale. On scrutinising another 
copy of the photograph of that coin kindly sent by 
her, we noticed the fragmentary letter cha on its edge. 
So the word there was undoubtedly chaturthe. 
ISvaradatta’s dominion has not been located so far, 
His coins have been found mixed with those of the 
Western Kshatrapas in the hoards discovered in Gujarat, 
Kathidwid and Western Mahdrashtra. These coins 
mention his title Mahdkshatrapa. So he was acknowled- 
ging the overlordship of the Kushdnas; but he was 
not a Saka like the Western Kshatrapas; for the names 
of the latter generally end in ddman, sirtha of sena, 
See e. g. Rudradiman, Rudrasirhha and Vijayasena. 
Ivaradatta is not a name of that type. Mrs. Gokhale 
identified him with Isvarasena, the founder of the 
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Abhira dynasty; but it has no basis. The Nasik cave 
inscription of that Abhira king mentions him as 
Rajan Vivarasena, son of Mathariputra Sivadatta.' It 
does not call him Mahdkshatrapa. So Mahakshatrapa 
Iivaradatta was undoubtedly different from Abhira 
Rajan livarasena. But like the latter, he also was 
probably ruling over Western Mahardshjra. From the 
find-spots of his coins he seems to have invaded the 
Malwa-Kajhidwaid region and held it for some time. 
Rapson has, in his Catalogue, included coins dated 
Saka 151 to 154 of Mahdkshatrapa Déimasena.* 
livarasena seems to have invaded his dominion, but 
as his coins dated mostly in the first and the second 
year of his reign have been found north of the 
Narmada, he must have been soon forced to quit 
that territory. 


The Abbira King T4varasena 


Mahdkshatrapa Isvaradatta seems to have usurped 
power in Western Mabarashjra in Saka 1S! (A. D. 229) 
after ousting the Sitavahanas. We do not know how 
long livaradatta ruled, who his successors were and 
when disappeared from history. But it seems certain 
that another political revolution occurred in circa, 
A. D. 250. When the Abhira king [svarasena, son of 
Sivadatta, established himself in Western Maharashtra. 
His inscription of the ninth regnal year is incised in 
Cave X at Nasik.’ In course of time he or his 
successors spread their power to North Konkan, 
Gujarat, and the AnGpa country in Cenrtal India. The 
Abhira cra which spread in all these countries with 
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the spread of Abhira nate continued in use there for 
several centuries, afterwards. 


The Mundas of Vidarbha 


As in Western Mahirashjra so in Vidarbha, there 
was a political revolution in cirea A. D, 230 when, 
after the fall of the Sitavahanas, a new Braihmapa 
family rose to power as shown by a copper-plate 
grant recently discovered at Malthirii in the Amraoti 
District." We learn from it that in the Munda family, 
which is described as a devout worshipper of Vishou 
and the performer of an ASvamedha sacrifice, there 
was a Brihmana named Soma who took delight in 
the study of the four Vedas, His son Vardhana and . 
grandson Munda were, like him, learned, pious and 
righteous. The family became known after Munda, 
who was famous for the performance of sacrifices and 
avoidance of gifts. These three Brahmanas never cared 
for pelf or power. But the next member of the family, 
Rashtra-mahirija is said to have aquired royal 
status by his merits—in what manner it is not stated, 
His son Rajakula-mahirija is said to have obtained 
a memorable victory over his enemies. It was probably 
he who performed the ASvamedha sacrifice with which 
the family is credited. His son Adityaraja made the 
grant of several villages to certain Brihmapas named 
in the plates in the second year of his reign. The date 
of the plates is recorded in Prakrit at the end as 
follows—year 2, summer fortnight 2 and day 15. 

Most of the villages mentioned in the grant can be 
identified in the Akola and Amrioti districts of Vidarbha, 
which leaves no doubt that the grant belongs to that part 
of the country. It is not dated in any era, but it can be 
easily shown that it is of the pre-Vakifaka age. This family 
which is credited with the performance of an Aivamedha 
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sacrifice could not have flourished in Vidarbha in the time 
of the Vikajakas ; for their power was then supreme in 
that country from the Narmada in the north to the 
Godavari in the south. Nor can the family be referred to 
the post-Vakdjaka age. After the fall of the Vakatakas 
Vidarbha was for a time included in the kingdom of 
Vishoukundin Madhavavarman I.'| We have shown 
elsewhere that the latter died in A. D. 528.* There- 
after, it was comprised in the kingdom of the Kalachuris 
of Mahishmati, Krishnarija, the founder of Kalachuri 
power, seems to have annexed Vidarbha in circa A. D. 
$40." He placed his feudatory Svimirdja in charge of 
it. The latter, imitating his suzerain, has dated his 
Nagardhan plates in the Abhira era. Their date corres- 
ponds to A, D.573.* The Munda family could not have 
reigned in Vidarbha in the short period of 12 years from 
A. D. 528, the last possible date of Vishnukundin 
Madhavavarman I, to A. D. 540, the approximate date of 
the conquest of Vidarbha by the Kalachuris. The history 
of Vidarbha after A. D. 573, the date of the Nagardhan 
plates of Sviimiraja, is shrouded in obscurity. But it 
seems that the Early Chalukya king Pulakesin II extended 
his power to Vidarbha soon after overthrowing the Kala- 
churi king Buddharaja in circa A. D. 620.° It appears 
clear from the description in the Aihoje inscription’ 
dated A. D. 634 that he then became the lord of three 
Mahfrishtras. The Munda family could not have 
flourished in the period from A. D. 573 to A. D. 634 ; 
for, as shown above, its Malhira plates are dated in a 
regnal year. Regnal years went out of use in the 
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post-Vakitaka age. There is not a single grant of that 
period which is dated in a regnal year. Either the Abhira 
era or the Saka cra was then in vogue in Vidarbha, So the 
Munda family could not have flourished in the post-Vaka- 
taka age also. 

The Munda dynasty must, therefore, be referred to 
the pre-Vakataka age. It must have flourished in the 
interval between A, D. 230, the date of the fall of the 
Sdtavihanas, and A. D. 270, the date of the establishment 
of Vikataka power in Vidarbha by Pravarasena I. 

As shown above, the Satavahanas disappeared in 
circa A, D, 230, Their fall must have been followed by 
confusion and chaos throughout their vast empire. When 
religious life became impossible in Vidarbha, the Munda 
family came forward to establish peace and order in the 
country in accordance with the direction of the Manu- 
smriti.’. The contemporary son of the Brahmana Musda 
changed the ladle for the sword, and quelled the prevailing 
anarchy. He then adopted the significant name of Rashjra- 
Mahdrdja ; for he had established peace and order in his 
rashjra. His son Rajakulamahfriija seems to have per- 
formed an ASvamedha to proclaim his supremacy in the 
country. His successor Adityarija may have ruled for a 
short time ; for the only discovered grant of his reign 
recorded in the Malhfra plates is dated in the second 
regnal year. He was probably ousted by Pravarasena I, 
the son of Vindhyasakati of Vallora, who laid the 
foundation of the Vikijaka kingdom in Vidarbha." 


The Ikshvikus of Andhra 


The Ikshvakus of Vijayapuri (Nagirjunakond) establi- 
shed themselves in Andhra. Santamola, the founder of 


1See ara frarPsfawtew wat catreeet | Aten VEN v Met 

2 Till now Vindhyadakti I has been regarded ae the founder of the Vahdqute Lingdons 
in Vidarbha ; but from the Mahar’ plasm, & is quite clear at Prosar 
was the first king of the family ruling in that country. feail gantof the Viddgeias 
the genealogy starts from him. The Purdgas alse call hime the progenitor of the 
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the Ikshviku dynasty performed ASvamedha, Vajapeya 
and other Vedic sacrifices, and thus proclaimed his faith 
in the Vedic religion like his compeers in Vidarbha. The 
Western Kshatrapas continued to rule in Gujarat, 
Kathidwad and Malwa till their subjugation by the Guptas 
towards the close of the fourth century A. D. The fall 
of the Sdtavahanas thus resulted in the rise of small 
kingdoms in the various provinces which were previously 
under their rule.’ 


The Genealogy of the Siitavihanas 


Sitavéhana 
— 
| | 
Simuka Krishna 


| 
Satakarni I 
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{ Arishtakarna | 
Hila 

[ Scat ] 

[ Purindrasena } 

[ Sundern Sitakarpi } 

[ Chakora ] 

[ Sivas ] 

Gautamiputra Sitakargi 


Fucane II Skanda Sitakarpi Vijaya Sttakarp! Satakargi 
Cinililigite Yajiia Sdtakaroi 
Mathariputra Sakasena 
<iniasitsiaies Vijaya Satakarpi 
Visishthiputra Chandasvati 
Pujumavi I 


[59] 
(B) The Western Kshatrapas 


(I) The Kshahariita Kshatrapas 


The Sitavahanas had to fight many times with 
the Western Kshatrapas. The preceding pages contain 
several references to their conflicts. It is proposed to 
give a connected account of them now. 

The word Kshatrapa denotes ‘a provincial governor.’ 
It is not basically a Sanskrit word and does not 
occur in early Sanskrit literature. It is derived from 
the Iranian word Kshatrapdvan. Kshatra means ‘a 
kingdom.” In the Achaemenian records Kshatrapdvan is 
used in the sense of ‘a provincial governor.’ On 
account of their contact with the Parthians, the Saka 
and Kushfina invaders used the term to designate 
their provincial governors. There were two main groups 
of Indian Kshatrapas. Some were ruling over the Punjab 
and the adjoining region of Mathura. They are known 
in ancient Indian history as ‘the Northern Kshatrapas.” 
Others who wielded power in Maharashtra, Konkan, 
Saurishtra, Gujarit and Malwa are designated ‘the 
Western Kshatrapas." These KAshatrapas became virtually 
independent in circa A. D. 150, but they did not 
discard their previous designation of ‘Kshatrapa.’ One 
is not inclined to discard even a subordinate title 
when one becomes accustomed to it. For instance, 
Pushyamitra Suiga was originally a Sendpati of the 
contemporary Maurya king. He did not discard that 
subordinate title even after he overthrew the Maurya 
king, usurped power and performed two ASvamedha 
sacrifices.’ It is, therefore, not surprising that the gover- 
nors of the Western Provinces continued to call them- 
selves Kshatrapas even after they became independent. 

Several Greeks, Scythians and Parthians invaded 
India from the north-west, but hardly any of them 
penetrated as far southwards as Malwd, Gujarat and 
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Kathiawad. According to a Jain tradition, however, 
the Scythians invaded Malwa in the first century B.C. 
when King Gardabhilla was ruling from Ujjain. The 
latter had abducted a Jain nun who was the sister of 
the Jain Muni K@lakdchirya. The tradition says that 
the Jain Achdrya then approached the Scythians of 
Sindh for help in rescuing his sister. They invaded 
Malwa, killed Gardabhilla and ruled there for four 
years. Later, Vikramaditya, son of Gardabhilla, ousted 
the Saka invaders, and, in commemoration of his 
victory, started the Vikrama Sarhvat in 58 B.C. The 
Kalakdchdrya-kathdnaka says that later the Scythians 
again conquered Malwa and started the Saka sarhvat 
in A. D. 78. : 
A. S. Altekar believed in this Jain tradition;' for 
we know that the Scythian king Maues was ruling in 
Sindh in the first cen, B.C., and he may well have 
invaded Malwa from there. As the Saka occupation of 
Malwa lasted for a short period of four years, it is 
not surprising that their coins have not been found 
there. We do not, however, think that this tradition is 
credible. Several traditional tales about Kalakdcharya 
occur in Jain works. He is said to have visited 
Suvarnabhimi (Sumatra), but of this there is no 
reliable evidence. We can at the most say that he 
flourished before Varahamihira (sixth cen, A. D.). The 
Gardabhilla dynasty is stated in the Purfinas to have 
risen to power after the fall of the Sdtavahanas, not 
before. Again, the Puranas do not state where the 
family was ruling. The name of Vikraméditya is not 
noticed in the Puranas and there is not even a shred of 
evidence to prove that he founded the era associated with 
his name in the first cen. B. C. The carliest known 
dates of that era come from Barnalé in the former 
Jaipur State, hundreds of miles north of Malwa.’ 
We know from inscriptions that a Saka Kshatrapa 
family was ruling at Mathura from cirea 50 B.C. to 
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cirea A. D. 50. The records of the Saka Kshatrapa 
KusOlaka and his son Pitika have come to notice 
there.' In the Taxild plate of Patika, his father Kus0- 
laka is mentioned as the Kshatrapa of Chhaharata and 
Chuksha.* The latter place is probably identical with 
Chacha which lics north-west of Taxild. Chhaharata 
(or Kshaharata) seems likewise to be another place 
near Taxilaé. It seems to have given its name to the 
Kshatrapa family known as  Kshahardta (Prakrit, 
Khakharita). Some members of this family were 
appointed Governors (Kshatrapas) of Mahfrdshtra as 
shown below, 

Some Kshaharitas appear to have established 
themselves in the region round Mathura. Others 
repaired southwards to Gujarit and Mahdrdshjra. 
Bhomaka is the first known Kshaharita Kshatrapa. 
Altekar noticed a coin in the Prince of Wales Museum 
which had distinct signs of the sacred wheel (dharma- 
chakra) and a lion.’ Though the issuer's name on it 
was illegible, Altekar thought that it was probably 
struck by @ predecessor of BhOmaka whose coins 
have those symbols.‘ The coins of BhOmaka and 
Nahapana have the signs of the thunderbolt and an 
arrow pointing cither upwards or downwards. They can 
be connected with those of the Saka kings Spalirises 
and Azes Il, which have the devices of the discus, 
bow and arrow. These show that the Kshaharatas 
must have come from North India. This is also 
indicated by their legends which are in the Greek and 
Kharoshthi alphabets. 


Kanishka’s Kshatrapas 


Kanishka came to the throne in A. D. 78. He 
soon spread his power almost throughout North India. 
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His capital was situated at Purushapura (modern 
Peshawar). He must naturally have found it difficult to 
govern his vast empire from such a far-off place. So 
he appointed Kshatrapas for the purpose, BhOmaka was 
probably his Kshatrapa placed in charge of Malwa, 
Gujarat and at least some part of Saurashtra. His 
coins have been found in all these parts of the 
country, but no inscriptions of his have yet come to 
notice. He was succeeded by Nahapana. The inscrip- 
tions of his time are dated in years ranging from 41 
to 46. Scholars are sharply divided on the question 
whether these are years of his own reign or of the 
Vikrama or the Saka sarhvat. This problem is discussed 
in detail in a separate Appendix.' The correct view 
seems to be that they are of the so-called Saka 
sathvat founded by Kanishka. Kanishka ruled for 
about 23 years. He himself must have appointed 
BhOmaka to govern the afore-mentioned provinces of 
his empire. . 

As BhOmaka hailed from North India, his coins 
have their legends in both Kharoshjhi and Brahmi. 
The Kharoshthi legend is Chhahardtasa Chhatrapasa 
Bhimakasa, and the Brahmi, Kshahardtasa Kshatrapasa 
Bhimakasa.* His coins have on the obverse the devices 
of an arrow pointing upwards, a pellet and the 
thunderbolt, and, on the reverse, those of the capital 
of a pillar, a lion and the wheel (dharmachakra). Some 
of these devices appear on the coins of the Kshatrapas 
of Mathura to whom BhOmaka may have been related. 

After Bhomaka, Nahapina was appointed by the 
contemporary Kushina Emperor to govern Gujarat, 
Saurdshtra, Central India, Northern Mahdrishtra and 
Konkan. As shown elsewhere,’ the years cited in the 
records of his time are those of the Saka era. The 
last of them is the year 46. BhOmaka and Nahapdna 
were ruling over these provinces for a major part of 
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this period. BhOmaka was in charge of them probably 
up to the Saka year 20, and Nahapana thereafter 
up to the Saka year 46, after which he was overthrown 
by Gautamiputra Sitakarpi. Kanishka seems to have 
extended his rule to these provinces soon after his 
accession, for, as shown below, he appointed Chash- 
tana to govern Kachchha before the Saka year 6, 

It is now known that Kanishka’s power extended over 
several parts of South India also, As stated above, North 
Kofkap and Western Mahdrashtra were comprised in 
his Empire. Vidarbha also was included in it as shown by 
the Pauni (Bhandara District) inscription of the Kshatrapa 
Rupiamma.' Mekala and South Kosala, cast of Vidarbha, 
were also comprised in his dominion as shown by several 
hoards of Kush4pa coins discovered therein. For instance, 
a large hoard of 757 coins was recently found in the 
Bevahari tahasil of the Shahadol District of Madhya 
Pradesh.’ It contained the coins of the following Kushina 
kings :— 


Wema Kadphises te ee dt 
Kanishka ve ee &s 324 
Huvishka «es oo ra 362 
Other coins with indistinct 27 

legends. 
Total .. oe 787 


This hoard shows that Kushina power must have 
penetrated into these parts in the reign of Kanishka. The 
coins of his predecessor Wema Kadphises must have 
come mixed with his own to these parts. But not a single 
coin of Vasudeva, who succeeded Huvishka, was noticed 
in that hoard, which shows that the Kushipas were 
9g from South India during his reign (A. D. 145— 
176). 
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Nahapdna 


No inscriptions of Nahapina himself have yet been 
discovered, but an epigraph of his Amdrya has been found 
at Junnar. This city may have been the capital of Nahapana. 
As shown before, it was previously the capital of the Sata- 
vahanas. Several inscriptions of Nahapana’s son-in-law 
Rishabhadatta have been incised in the Caves at Nasik 
and Karle,’ and those of his daughter Dakshamitra at 
the former place.* In his inscriptions Rishabhadatta has 
recorded his victories and benefactions at several places 
from which we can form an idea of the expanse of Naha- 
pana’s dominion. 

Nahapina may have obtained the tertitory round 
Ajmer, Malwa, some part of Saurishtra and North 
Gujarat from BhOmaka. He seems to have himself 
conquered North Kofkan and Western Mahdriishtra 
from the Sétavaihanas. All these provinces were com- 
prised in his dominion as shown by the mention of 
localities in the inscriptions of his son-in-law,’ as also 
by the finds of his own coins.* 

Nahapana is a Parthian name. His son-in-law 
Rishabhadatta calls himself a Saka. The Saka and 
Pahlava tribes were then mixed together. So this 
admixture of races is not surprising. 

In his Nasik inscriptions Rishabhadatta has mentioned 
several of his own charities and benefactions. He gifted 
several thousand cocoanut trees in the villages of Ninafgola 
and Chikhalapadra in North Kofkan ; he made arrange- 
ments for free ferries for crossing several rivers in North 
Konkan and established prapds for the free supply of 
drinking water to travellers. Some of these rivers are as 
follows :—The Iba (which flows near Balsid in Gujarat), 
the Parada (the river Pir which flows north of Daman), 
Damana (now known as the Damanaganga), the Karabena 
(now known as the Kaveri which joins the Ambika), 
Dahanuka (the creck near Dahdnu), Tipit (in the Surat 


* Inscriptions Nos. 38—40, 4) *Inmcripdions Now 41 amd 42. 
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poe) and Barpisi (the Binds in the Ahmadabad 
District). He constructed houses and made gardens and 
tanks in Bharukachchha (Broach), Dasapura (Mandasor), 
and Govardhana (near Nasik). He got eight Brahmanas 
married at his expense at the holy place of Prabhdsa in 

Saurishtra.' 

Rishabhadatta marched against the Malayas (i. e. the 
Malavas) for rescuing the Uttamabhadras who had been 
besieged by them, but they fled away at the mere noise of 
his approach. He then repaired to the holy place Pushkara 
where he took a bath in the sacred tank and made a gift 
of three thousand cows. This description clearly shows 
that the Malayas mentioned in this connection are none 
other than the members of the Milava gana. 

It may be objected that the various places mentioned 
in Nahapana’s inscriptions were holy places where he had 
gone to make his pious gifts. Their mention does not 
necessarily indicate the expanse of his father-in-law’s 
dominion. The objection, however, is not valid. Had the 
intention of Rishabhadatta been simply to make charitable 
gifts at holy places, he would have preferred to make them 
at far holier places like Prayiga and Varanasi, which were 
not inaccesible to him as they were situated in the Kushana 
Empire. So these places where he made his charitable 
gifts were undoubtedly situated in the dominion of his 
Bhattéraka Nahapana. The latter was ruling over a vast 
territory stretching from Ajmer in the north to the districts 
of Poona and Nasik in the south and from Saurashtra and 
Gujarat in the west to Malwa in the cast. It is unfortunate 
that not a single epigraph of this great Satrap has yet been 
found. 

Some Jain works contain dkhydyikds about Naha- 
pana,’ but their veracity is doubtful. One tradition says 
* fancription Ne 4), time ft, 
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that the Sitavahana king besieged the capital Bharu- 
kachchha of Naravahana (supposed to be Nahapéna) 
many times; but he could not succeed even once in 
capturing it. So his minister thought of defeating Nara- 
vahana by a statagem. He took service under him and 
egged him on to spend extravagantly. Thereby Nara- 
vahana’s treasury became empty, and his forces dwindled 
in strength. The Sdtavahana king then invaded his terri- 
tory and gave him a crushing defeat. 

Some scholars, who take Naravahana of this tradition 
to be Nahapana, attribute this victory to Gautamiputra 
Satakarni. But the tradition deserves no credence ; for the 
battle in which Gautamiputra Satakargi inflicted a crushing 
defeat on Nahapdna occurred not near Broach but near 
Karle in the Poona District. 

We do not know if Nahapiina was as liberal as implied 
in the aforementioned tradition, but his son-in-law was 
undoubtedly very generous and religious-minded. It is 
noteworthy that the gifts mentioned in the beginning of 
his inscription No. 43 were all made to the followers of 
the Hindu religion. Again, though they have no concern 
with the Buddhist faith, they are described in detail in the 
record incised in a Buddhist cave at Nasik, probably at 
the instance of Rishabhadatta himself. His regard for 
Sanskrit language is also evident from it. The Sitavahanas 
were themselves followers of the Vedic religion. They 
performed several Vedic sacrifices, but they got their 
description incised not in Sanskrit, but in Prakrit. All 
their other inscriptions also are in Prakrit. On the other 
hand, most of the inscriptions of the Sakas are composed 
in fairly correct Sanskrit. The Junagadh inscription of 
Rudradaman is composed in elegant Sanskrit. He himself 
is described in it as the author of Sanskrit Advyas in prose 
and verse. This contrast in the attitudes of the indigenous 
Hindus and the foreign Sakas is certainly noteworthy. 

Rishabhadatta and his wife Dakshamitra patronised 
Buddhism also. Rishabhadatta caused a cave to be excava- 
ted at Nasik for the residence of the Bhikshus, made gifts 
of villages for their maintenance, and provided for their 
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clothing and medicines by investing large sums of money 
in the local guilds to form permanent endowments for 
the purpose. * 

Nahapana issued silver coins in his own name. He 
adopted the devices of the thunderbolt, pellet and arrow 
from the coins of BhOmaka and used them with suitable 
changes for the reverse of his own coins. On their obverse, 
he used his own portrait with his name and title in Greek. 
On the reverse of his coins, he inserted, round the afore- 
mentioned devices, the legend Rdjio Kshahardtasa Naha- 
pdnasa in the Brahmi and Rafto Chhahardtasa Nahapanasa 
in the Kharoshthi script. Nahapdna alone is known to 
have issued such coins mentioning the royal name and 
tithe in three scripts.* 

A hoard of Nahapfna’s coins numbering 13,250 waS 
found at Jogaltembhi in the Nasik District. The royal 
portrait on them was of different types from which some 
scholars inferred that they were issued by several of 
his successors," and only the last of them was defeated 
by Gautamiputra Satakarni. The inference is not admis- 
sible. It is not likely that those successors of Naha- 
Paina issued coins in his name, without inserting their 
own name and title on them. No members of the other 
or Kirdamaka family are known to have done so. Every 
one of them issued coins in his own name, stamping the 
current year of the Saka era thereon. The reason why the 
portrait on the coins of the Jogaltembhi hoard appears 
different on different issues is that they were drawn by 
unskilled artists. Skilled artists like those who drew the 
portraits on Greek coins were evidently not available at 
the time in Maharashtra. Besides, we have no evidence 
of any other Kshatrapa ruling in Maharashtra after Naha- 
Pana. On the other hand, in his Nasik cave inscription 
Gautamiputra Satakarpi says that he is granting a field 
which was previously owned by Rishabhadatta. It shows 


* Kahunumihe Wve toncrighos No. 4, limes 34 is incorrect for Aukelemile. See 
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that Rishabhadatta and his father-in-law Nahapana lived 
in the immediate past. 


(I) The Kirdamaka Kshatrapas 


We shall next turn to the history of another Ksha- 
trapa family which was ruling in this very period. 

This family is known as the Kardamaka Kshatrapas. 
This name occurs in an inscription of an Amdtya of 
the daughter of Rudradiman I, incised in a cave at 
Kanheri near Bombay.' 


Chashtana 


All members of this family have used the Saka era 
in dating their records and coins, from which Dubreuil 
concluded that the cra was founded by Chashjana,* 
the progenitor of the family. But this view is inadmissible. 
Like Nahapina, Chashtana also was a Kshatrapa or a 
Provincial Governor. He could not have started an era 
which is symbolic of independence. Both Chashtana and 
Nahapina must have used the era of their suzerain, who 
was evidently the contemporary Kushina Emperor 
Kanishka or his successor. This conclusion is now 
accepted by almost all scholars. Like all other eras, this 
era also had no particular name in the beginning. Later, 
it became known by the name of Saka Sarhvat, because 
it had been used by the Sakas of Malwa and Saurishjra 
for a long time. But there isno doubt that it was 
started by the Kushina Emperor Kanishka. 

Recently inscriptions of the time of Chashtana dated 
in the sixth and eleventh years* have been found which 
have thrown important light on this question. Before their 
discovery, it was believed that after the defeat and ex- 
termination of Nahapina, the contemporary Kushiipa 
Emperor, probably Huvishka, appointed Chashjana to 


1 Inscription No, 25. 
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arrest the expansion of S&tavihana power in Central 
India. A statue discovered in the devakula at Mat near 
Mathura represents Chashtana, other statues there being 
of the Kushana Emperors Wema Kadphises, Kanishka and 
Huvishka. This is shown by the inscription on it which 
has been read as Mastana by some and as Shasfana by 
others, but the correct reading must evidently be Chash- 
sana. Chashjana did not, however, come to the south as 
late as the year 47 of the Saka era as believed before. It 
is now proved beyond doubt that he came there much 
earlier. 

An inscription recently discovered at Andhau in the 
Kachchha District is dated in the 11th year during the 
reign of Chashtana, the son of Ysimotika. The year must 
evidently be referred to the Saka era and corresponds to 
“A. D. 89-90. Another record of the same Kshatrapa’s 
reign discovered at Daulatpur is dated five years earlier in 
the sixth year which also is undoubtedly of the same era. 
Kanishka, the Kushina Emperor, must have deputed 
Chashfana to govern Kachchha and the adjoining terri- 
tory soon after he conquered it in the beginning of his 
reign. Chashjana’s father Ysdmotika is mentioned without 
any title in all records. He was, therefore, a commoner, 
His son Chashjana evidently obtained the governorship 
of Kachchha by sheer valour and ability. He may also 
have been related to Kanishka. Hence his statue was erected 
in the Devakula at Mat. 

The early inscriptions of Chashtana and his grandson 
Rudraddman have been found only in the Kachchha Dis- 
trict.' So the territory under their rule was very much 
limited. It comprised the district of Kachchha and perhaps 
some part of Saurishtra. Some portion of Saurashtra — 
especially that near the holy place of Prabhiasa —was in the 
occupation of Nahapina as his son-in-law Rishabhadatta 
got eight Brahmapas married there at his own expense 
as stated in a Nasik cave inscription. It is not likely that 
Nahapina had conquered that territory from Chashfana. 


"See teseription: Non 43—10 and $2— 4 
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Chashfana’s silver coins have been found.’ They 
have his bust on the obverse with the legend in Greek 
surrounding it, and the figure of a hill with the moon 
above and a river below with the following legend in 
Brahmi and Kharoshthi surrounding them — Rdjila 
Kshatrapasa Ysdmotika-putrasa Chashtanasa. Some coins 
mention his title Mahdkshatrapa. One of his copper 
coins also has been found. 

Chashjana’s son Kshatrapa Jayadiman was helping 
him in administration. Such Kshatrapas could issue 
coins in their own names. Jayadiman’s copper coins 
have been found. They have the figure of a humped 
bull together with that of a combined trident and a battle- 
axe on the obverse, and those of a hill, a crescent 
and stars on the reverse.’ 


Rudradiiman 1 


Jayadiman seems to have predeceased his father. 
He is nowhere mentioned as Mahdkshatrapa. After his 
death his son Rudradiman began to help his old 
grandfather Chashjana in administration. As many as 
four inscriptions of the joint reign of Rdjan Chashtana 
and Rdjan Rudradiman dated in the year $2 (A. D. 
130-31) have been found at Andhau in the Kachchha 
District. This date is later than the last known date 
(Saka 46) of Nahapina. In this short period of six 
years Gautamiputra Sitakarni had conquered the 
following provinces which were previously included in 
the territory under Nahapina—Surdshtra (K4thiiwid), 
Kukura (south-east portion of Rijaputin), Andpa 
(Indore district of M. P.), and Akaravanti (Eastern 
and Western Malwa).* Chashtana and Rudradiman 
could not offer him any resistence. They may have 
adopted a submissive policy purposely. It was probably 
in this period that Gautamiputra’s son Visishthiputra 


1 BMC (Andhras), pp. 72—75. 
2 Ibid, pp. 76 
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Sdtakarpi was married to Rudraddman’s daughter to 
cement a political alliance.' 

The situation underwent a change after the death 
of Gautamiputra Satakargi in circa A.D. 132. His son 
Pulumavi was not as brave and able a general as he. 
So Chashtana and Rudradiman took advantage of 
this situation and wrested the following northern pro- 
vinces from Pulumavi :—Anarta (North Gujarat), Sau- 
fishtra (Kathiawid), Andpa (Indore and Nemad 
districts), Sindhu-Sauvira, and Akardvanti (Eastern and 
Western Malwa). Pulumavi could not offer any resis- 
tence to them. Rudradaman defeated him twice, but in- 
stead of exterminating him totally, he, in view of the 
fact that he was his own son-in-law’s elder brother, 
let him go. These victories must have been attained 
some time before A. D. 140; for Ptolemy, who wrote 
his work in that year, mentions Chashjana as the ruler 
of Ujjain.” Rudradiman’s Junagadh inscription dated 
A. D. 150 mentions Akarivanti (Eastern and Western 
Malwa) as one of the countries comprised in his domi- 
nion.’ Chashtana and Rudradiman had reconquered 
these provinces by their valour and military skill. 
So the contemporary Kushina Emperor invested both 
of them with the higher title of Mahdkshatrapa. In his 
Junagadh inscription Rudradiman proudly states that 
he had obtained the higher title by his own merit. 

After conquering these provinces, Chash{ana trans- 
ferred his capital to Ujjain. As stated before, Ptolemy 
(A. D. 140) mentions that Chashjana was ruling from 
Ujjain, and Pulumdvi from Paithan. He does not 
mention Rudradiman. In his Junagadh inscription, 
however, Rudradiman is seen ruling independently as 
Mahé-kshatrapa in A.D. 150. So most of the afore- 
mentioned countries must have been reconquered and 
the capital shifted to Ujjain before A. D. 140. 


* Daneription Ne. 23. This inscription of an Amirye of the wile of Visishthiputra 
Sieskargi , duayhorr of Rudradiiman |, was found at Kachert 
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The power of the Kushina Emperors seems to 
have been declining in the time of Rudradfiman. 
The contemporary Kushina overlord had to request 
Rudradiman to control the Yaudheyas who were 
occupying the adjoining territory and had increased 
their strength by defeating ‘all Kshatriyas." Rudra- 
diman seems to have vanquished not only these 
Yaudheyas but also other similar republican tribes 
ruling in the neighbourhood like the Arjundyanas. 
He must have obtained some territory in these cam- 
paigns. Hence the country of Sindhu-Sauvira, which 
comprised the territory near Multin, was included in his 
dominion, 

Rudradiman's kingdom extended from the Panjib 
in the north to the Narmada in the south. It com- 
prised the following countries :—Sindhu-Sauvira, Maru 
(Marwad), Anarta (North Gujarat), Surishjra (Kathia- 
wad), Kukura (Sindh), Kachchha, Akarfvant! (East and 
West Malwa), Andpa (Indore and Neméd Districts) and 
Apariinta (North Kofkag).' 

The Junigagh inscription gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of the personality and accomplishments of Rudra- 
diman. He was skilled in the use of arms, a great 
warrior and a renowned military commander. He did 
not, however, destroy the enemy who submitted to 
him. He reinstated several chieftains who had lost 
their dominions. As stated before, he let off King 
Satakarni, the lord of Dakshipipatha, whom he had 
defeated in a straight battle as he was a not distant 
relative of his.? As shown before, this Sitakarpi was 
none other than Pulumavi. Rudraddman established 
peace and order throughout his dominion. He levied 
only just taxes. For the construction and repairs of 
public works such as tanks efe. he did not levy any 
taxes on his subjects, but met the expenditure from his 
own treasury. He had great faith in the Hindu religion 


"Inscription No. St. line Ih. 
2 Though inscription No. 5! calls him Sitakargi, be was mot the sominlaw of Rudiee 
diman f. The king intended to be referred to was Pufumidvi 
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and held cows and Brahmanas in veneration.' These 
Kirdamakas do not appear to have patronised the 
Buddhist religion as their Kshahardta compeers did 
in Mahirishtra. 

Rudradiman was known for his learning and art 
as he was for his munificence. He had himself com- 
posed kdvyas in prose and verse embellished with 
poctic qualities and figures. They must have been in 
Sanskrit. His Junagadh inscription is composed in 
elegant and faultless Sanskrit in the Gaudi style. He 
was also fond of music. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that he liberally patronised Sanskrit learning and 
promoted the sciences of logic and rhetoric. It is 
. noteworthy that from his time the old method of 
recording dates by citing the current season, month 
and day fell into disuse and the new one of recording 
the lunar month (like Chaitra), fortnight and tithi came 
into vogue.’ It bears testimony to the development 
of astronomy in that age. Rudradiman was, in short, 
an ideal king, brave, righteous, liberal and cultured. He 
was a living example of how Indian culture civilised 
and transformed beyond recognition foreign invaders. 

As Rudradiman’s capital was situated at Ujjain, 
he must have appointed several provincial governors to 
administer distant parts of his vast dominion. The name 
of only one of them, viz., the Parthian Suvisikha, 
son of Kulaipa, who was placed in charge of Anarta 
(North Gujarat) and Surashtra (Kathiiwid) is known 
from the Junigadh inscription. He, like his lord, was 
active in securing the welfare of the people. The 
Junagadh inscription states that when the embankment 
of the large Sudariana lake near Girnar burst owing 
to a cyclone and a heavy downpour of rain, he boldly 
undertook its repairs on his own responsibility notwith- 
standing the adverse opinion of capable ministers and 


# See the reference > cow amd Rritiemagas in Ioacription No. SI, line 15. 

7 i toeeworthy that the dase is all imcripcions of the Sitavihanas is recorded 
tip semnon, fortnight ancl day, while that im all records of the Kshatrapas is mentioned 
im lumag qronth, fortnight and cob 
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executive officers and carried out the work successfully 
enhancing thereby the religious merit and fame of his 
lord.! 

Only two inscriptions of the reign of Rudradiman 
have been discovered so far, viz., the Khivda inscrip- 
tion of the year 63 and the Jundgadh inscription of 
the year 72. As stated before, he was assisting his 
grandfather earlier as shown by their joint records 
dated in the Saka year 52 (A. D. 130). The portrait on 
his silver coins shows that he must have lived at 
least up to the age of 60. So he may have continued 
to reign till A. D. 165. Towards the close of his 
reign his son Daimaghsada (Dima or Dimajadadri) 
was helping him in the administration of his king- 
dom.? 


The Successors of Rudradiman I 


As Rudradiman had a long reign, his son Dima- 
ghsada must have been fairly old when he come to 
the throne. This -is also evident from the portrait on 
his coins. He had assumed the tithe of Mahdkshatrapa. 
As very few coins issued by him have been found, he 
may have reigned from circa A.D.165 to 175." 

He was succeeded by his son Jivadiman. During 
his reign commenced the practice of recording the 
date of the Saka year in which a particular coin 
was issued behind the king's head on its obverse. 
Very few inscriptions of these Kshatrapas have been 
found. Their history is based mainly on the dates 
recorded on their coins. 

Jivadiman struck his coins as Mahdkshatrapa from 
Saka 109 to Saka 103, and again from Saka 110 to 
Saka 113. For the intervening period from Saka 103 
to Saka 110 those of his uncle Mahdkshatrapa Rudra- 
simha I have bzen recovered, from which he seems to 


« Inscription No. St, line 18 
2 BMC (Andhras), p. 80. 
3 Loc. cit. 
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have usurped the throne, setting aside his nephew.' 
A stone inscription of this Rudrasirhha, dated Saka 
103, in which he mentions himself as Kshatrapa has 
been found at Gunda* in the Halir District of Sau- 
rishtra. He does not mention his nephew Jivadiman. 
The cepigraph records the digging of a well by 
an Abhira Sendpati named Rudrabhoti. From this 
inscription Altckar inferred that soon after the date of 
this record, Rudrasirhha, with the aid of this Abhira 
Senipati, dethroned his nephew, usurped the throne, 
and assumed the title of Mahdkshatrapa. In Saurashtra 
some coins of Mahdkshatrapa lsvaradatta dated in the 
first or the second regnal year have been found mixed 
with those of the Western Kshatrapas. According to 
some scholars, this Iivaradatta was an Abhira; for 
some Abhiras are known to have borne names ending 
in -datta such as Sivadatta. Altekar thought that Rudra- 
sithha dethroned his nephew Jivadiman with the help 
of the Sendpati (Abhira) Tivaradatta, but the latter 
soon overthrew him and ruled for two years (from 
A.D. 188 to A.D. 190). He, however, allowed Rudra- 
sithha to continue as Ashatrapa., Ultimately, Rudra- 
sithha vanquished Tivaradatta and continued to rule 
till A. D. 197. 


Mahakshatrapa Isvaradatta 


Altekar’s aforementioned conjecture is based on a 
very slender basis. There is no evidence that [évara- 
datta was an Abhira. Besides, it is not certain that 
the two years of his reign mentioned on his coins fell 
in this period. Bhagvanial placed Isvaradatta in A. D. 
249 —251, Rapson in A. D. 236 —239 and D. R. Bhan- 
darkar in A. D. 165—17S. Recently Mrs. Gokhale has 
brought to notice a silver coin of Isvaradatta found at 
Indore, which has shed very important light on his 
problem. 


* BMC (Andiras), oO. HH 
‘herein No Sh 
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No year of the Saka era was so far known to 
occur on the coins of Isvaradatta. Rapson noticed 
only one or two small horizontal lines on the obverse 
of his coins which he interpreted as denoting his 
regnal year, mentioned also on the reverse of those 
coins in words as varshe prathame or varshe dvitiye.’ 
The Indore coin now discovered shows clearly for 
the first time the Saka year 154 indicated by three 
numerical symbols, viz., 100, 50 and 4.° This coin 
must have also recorded on the reverse the corres- 
ponding regnal year of the Mahdkshatrapa, but the 
legend there is now indistinct. From the traces left, 
the regnal year seems to be the fourth (varshe cha- 
turthe). The coins of Isvaradatta published by Rapson 
in his Catalogue must have had the year ISI or 152 
recorded on their obverse. Rapson had noticed only 
the signs for 1 or 2 there, but if the Plate is carefully 
scrutinised, his Coin No. 472 will show the symbol for 
50 followed by that for 1} on its obverse. The same is 
mentioned as vershe prathame on its reverse. Saka 151 
(A. D. 229) was thus the first year of Iévaradatta’s 
reign. He bears the title of Mahdkshatrapa on all 
these coins. 

Mahakshatrapa Isvaradatta seems thus to have 
reigned at least in the period from A. D. 229-230 to 
A. D. 232-233. The coins of Mahdkshatrapa Dimasena 
belonging to this very period have also been found 
in Malwa and Saurashjra. So ISvaradatta is not likely 
to have ruled north of the Narmada in this Period. 
He must have been ruling elsewhere, probably in 
Maharashtra. He seems to have risen to power at 
the end of the Sitavahana period and raided the 
territory north of the Narmada. So his coins have 
been found mingled with those of the Western 
Kshatrapas in several hoards found in the latter's 
territory. 


—$—$_—$_$_____ 
* BMC (Andhras), pp. 124 if. 
*See PL XXVI, Fig. Si for the coin, 
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Rudrasithha had usurped power after dethroning 
his nephew Jivadiman, but the latter seems to have 
regained the throne in circa A. D. 197. Perhaps, 
Rudrasithha passed away about this time. Whatever 
the reason may be, the family struggle seems to have 
come to an end about this time. So we find Rudrasena 
1, the son of Rudrasithha 1, serving as  Kshatrapa 
under Jivadiman thereafter. 


Rudrasena I ruled as Mahdkshatrapa for twenty- 
two years. He had two sons Prithvisena and Dama- 
jada-Sri, Coins struck by them as Kshatrapas have been 
found, but neither of them came to the throne. On 
the other hand, we find that Rudrasena was succeeded 
by his younger brothers Safghadiman and Démasena, 
one after the other. The same occurred after Damasena 
also. It seems, therefore, that in view of the family 
feud between Jivadiman and Rudrasirhha, the Kshatrapa 
family decided by a consensus that so long as there 
were younger brothers of the deceased Mahdkshatrapa 
alive and capable of ruling, the succession should pass 
on to them in preference to his own sons. 


During the reign of Rudrasena the Western 
Kshatrapas became matrimonially connected with the 
ruling families of far-off countries. The Saka race to 
which they belonged had been assimilated in Hindu 
society in that age. Hence such matrimonial connections 
were not then interdicted. From the inscriptions of the 
Ikshviku kings we learn that King Virapurushadatta 
married the daughter of a Saka king.' She may have 
been cither a daughter or a grand-daughter of this 
Rudrasena. At Vaisali in far-off Bihar a sealing of 
Prabhudim’, the sister of Rudrasena, has been 
dis covered." She is called Mahddevi, but her husband is 
not named therein. The latter may have been ruling 
there after the Kushdnas. 


1H XX BD MH 
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According to the aforementioned convention, Rud- 
rasena was succeeded not by his son Prithivisena who 
had been assisting him as Kshatrapa, but by his 
younger brother Safghaddman, From his coins he 
seems to have ruled as Mahdkshdtrapa only for a year or 
two.' A possible reason for this is thus stated by 
Altekar:—The Maélava gana of the Ajmer-Marwad 
region seems to have risen in revolt and declared its 
independence. It began to perform Vedic sacrifices. 
We learn about them from the Yipa inscriptions found 
at Nands& in the Sahara District of the former Udai- 
pur State.’ ghdiman seems to have come into 
conflict with the Milava gana and lost his life in 
the struggle. 

In the beginning of the reign of Dimasena, his 
nephews Pryithivisena and Dimajada-éri Il were acting as 
Kshatrapas. Then his own son Viradiman assisted him 
as Kshatrapa, but he may have died prematurely. So 
his younger brother YaSodiman I seems to have 
obtained the title of Mahdkshatrapa in A. D. 238," 
He seems to have ruled only for a couple of years and 
met with an untimely death. He was succeeded by 
his younger brother Vijayasena. He ruled as Mahd- 
kshatrapa till A. D. 250. Thereafter, his younger brother 
Damajada-sri ruled for about five years.* 

After the three sons of Dimasena who held the 
title of Mahdkshatrapa one after another, his grandson 
Rudrasena II, the son of Viradiman, came to the 
throne in circa A. D. 255. His rule lasted for a long 
period of twenty-two years, from A.D. 255to A. D. 277. 
No coins of any Kshatrapa, however, have come to 
light for this period. 

Some years ago a large hoard of Kshatrapa coins 
was discovered at Karhid in the Satara District.’ It 
contained coins of the Western Kshatrapas from the time 


SJBBRAS, VI, pp. 16 
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of Vijayasena (A. D. 240 to A. D. 250) to that of Visvasena 
(A. D. 294 to A. D. 304). On the evidence of the coins in 
this hoard Bhagvanlal conjectured that in that period 
(A. D, 250 to A. D. 310), the Kshatrapas invaded and 
occupied Mahfrashjra which was then under the 
Abhiras. Altekar did not consider this as likely.' The 
reason for the existence of this hoard in Maharashtra was 
thus stated by him : — From very carly times Karhad has 
been known as the habitat of learned Vedic Braéhmanas. 
They were invited for the performance of Vedic sacri- 
fices in far-off places, and received munificent dakshinds. 
The Karhid hoard was of the coins received by them by 
way of dakshigd.* Both these explanations do not appear 
plausible. Hoards of Kshatrapa coins have been found 
not only in Karhid but in several other places such 
as Riinjangaon in the Poona District,” Sonpur in the 
ChhindwidA District,‘ Basim in the Akola District 
Kundinapur in the Amraoti District, and also in some 
other places in Vidarbha.’ As the Abhiras and the 
Vakatakas had no coins of their own, they seem to have 
allowed the Kshatrapa coins to circulate in their 
dominions for facility of transactions. 

Rudrasena II seems to have been succeeded by his 
son Vidvasithha in circa A. D. 277, but his reign probably 
lasted for only two or three years, His brother Bhartrida- 
man next succeeded him as Mahdkshatrapa. His reign 
lasted for a fairly long period of twenty years. In the 
closing years of it his son Visvasena was assisting him 
in administration as Ashatrapa. 

In A. D. 284 the Sassanians invaded India and occu- 
pied Saka-sthina (Scythia) and Sindh. Bhartridiman 
maintained friendly relations with the Sassanian king 
Narseha. Numerous coins of this Kshatrapa have been 
found in Saurishtra and also in other countries like 
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Vidarbha which testify to the peace and Prosperity of 
his reign.' 

Bhartridiman is the last known Mahdkshatrapa of 
the family of Chash{ana. He was succeeded by another 
Saka family, the progenitor of which was Svaml Jivada- 
man. His son Rudrasithha overthrew Bhartridiman and 
his son ViSvasena, and usurped power. How this family 
was related to that of Chashtana is not known. Rudrasi- 
mha II? and his son YaSodiman II struck coins only 
as Kshatrapas. They did not issue any as Mahdkshatrapas. 
So long as the Kushina Emperors were powerful, they 
used to bestow this higher title for some special achieve~ 
ment. Thereafter, that title was suggestive of independence, 
When the Kshatrapas acknowledged the supremacy of 
some other power, they could not assume this higher 
title. It is not possible to state definitely which contem- 
porary power prevented these Kshatrapas from assuming 
the higher title. The Sassanians of Sindh were not suftici- 
ently powerful in this period. So they could not have 
checked these Kshatrapas of Saurishtra and Malwa. 
Altekar thought that the Vikajaka Pravarasena | who 
flourished in this age and performed as many as four 
ASvamedhas must have brought pressure to bear on 
them ;* but this view does not appear plausible. On the 
other hand, the Abhiras, their neighbours, were growing 
in power. They extended their rule to North Konkan, 
Gujarat, and the AnOpa country, judging by the spread of 
their era in this period, The Purinas say that ten Abhiras 
ruled for 167 years* (A. D. 250—417). Their rising power 
must have curbed the ambition of the Saka Kshatrapas. 


—$_—_—_____. 

* The Mevisd Memorial pillar inscription is dated Saka 203 and is of the tine of 
Bhartriddman. See the discussion of its date in Iaseription 4“. 

On some coins of this Kahatrapa, some scholacs read the surme of the 
Kshatrapa as Rudrasena and take him to be the third Kahatrapa of thae 
See JNSI., XII, pp. 167-68 ; XXX, pp. 92  ; XXXVIL, pp. 155 

3 MSGH., I, p. 165. 
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‘The last known year of the reign of YaSodiman II 
of this second Saka branch is A. D. 332, after which there 
is a dark period of 16 years for which no records or coins 
have come to notice. Thereafter, we begin to get the coins 
of Rudrasena Il. They mention his father Rudradiman 
IL as Mahdkshatrapa, but no coins of the latter have yet 
been found. We, therefore, do not know how he was 
related to Yasodiman II of the second branch. Perhaps, 
his branch was separate from the aforementioned two 
branches. This second revolution may have occurred in 
cirea A, D. 345. ‘ 

Rudraddman HU of this third branch may have ruled 
for only two or three years. His son Rudrasena III had 
a long reign of about 30 years, but it was a period of storm 
and stress as shown by several hoards of coins buried 
in those days. One of these was found at Uparakot' 
near Junagadh, and another at Sarvanid? near Ratlim. 
Neither of them had coins of Rudrasena IL, dated after 
A. D. 351. Some appeared to have just been issued from 
the mint. So it seems to have been a period of turmoil and 
trepidation. 

The reason for this feeling of insecurity cannot be 
stated definitely. Altekar drew attention to the invasion 
of India by King Shipur II of Irn. He may have made 
an incursion into Saurishtra from his base in Sindh, which 
probably led to the spread of consternation among the 
people of that province.’ But of this there is no definite 
evidence. Another cause of it is also not unlikely. The 
Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta mentions 
one Rudradeva among the kings of Aryavarata (North 
India) whom he exterminated.‘ Some scholars identify 
him with Vakitaka Rudrasena I, but in that case there 
would not have been the matrimonial alliance of the 
Guptas and the Vakitakas during the reign of Rudrasena’s 
son Prithivishena I. Hence the identification of Rudradeva 
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with Kshatrapa Rudrasena Hl appears more plausible, 
Samudragupta may have killed him in some border skir- 
mish. He did not then annex the kingdom of the Kshatrapas, 
but the incident may have created an atmosphere of terror 
in the Kshatrapa dominion. 

+ The subsequent history of the Kshatrapas is not quite 
clear. Rudrasena III was followed by his sister's son Svami 
Simhhasena, and the latter by his son Svami Rudrasena 
TV, but both these had very short reigns. How Svamt 
Satyasirhha who followed was related to them is not known, 
Rapson thought that Svimi Satyasimha was a brother 
of Sithhasena,' while Altekar took him to be a brother 
of Svimi Rudrasena IV." Which of these is the correct 
view it is difficult to say. 


Gupta Invasion 


The reigns of these three Kshatrapas —Svami Sithha- 
sena, Svimi Rudrasena IV and Svami Satyasimha — cover a 
period of only six years (A. D. 382 —388), which points to 
an extremely unsettled political condition in their kingdom. 
This could not have escaped the notice of the ambitious 
Gupta king Chandragupta II. By that time, Gupta power 
had extended only up to Vidisa in Central India. This is 
shown by the discovery of three image inscriptions and 
several coins of Ramagupta, the elder brother of Chandra- 
gupta II, at Durjanpur near Vidisé and the neighbouring 
territory.” Soon after his accession, Chandragupta resolved 
to imitate his ambitious father Samudragupta and annex 
the neighbouring dominion of the Western Kshatrapas. 
In an inscription at Vidisad, Saba, his minister, states that 
he had accompanied King Chandragupta who had come 
there in the course of his digvijaya.' The inscription 
is not dated, but it can be referred to the close of the fourth 
century A. D. on the evidence of Kshatrapa and Gupta 


* BMC (Andhras), p. exlix. 
+MSGH, I, p. 167. 
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coins, The last known date of the last Kshatrapa Rudra- 
sirhha IL is Saka 310+ x (A. D. 388 + x). The earliest 
date on the silver coins of Chandragupta II, struck after 
the annexation of the Kshatrapa dominion, is A. D. 409. 
The Udayagiri inscription of his feudatory Sanakdnika 
is dated in the Gupta year 82 (A. D. 401). So the date of 
Chandragupta’s annexation of the Kshatrapa kingdom 
must lie between A. D. 390 and 400. It is commonly 
supposed to be A. D. 395. 

Chandragupta must have sought the military assistance 
of the contemporary Vakataka king for this expedition 
against the Kshatrapas. Altekar surmised that Chandra- 
gupta had planned to take the help of his son-in-law 
Vakitaka Rudrasena II, but he had to postpone the invasion 
on account of the latter's premature death.' There is 
absolutely no basis for this conjecture. Chandragupta’s 
Vakijaka contemporary was Prithivishepa whom we have 
placed in the period A. D. 350—400 on the evidence of 
statements in Vakijaka inscriptions.* Chandragupta’s 
invasion of the Kshatrapa territory must have occurred 
during his reign in circa A. D. 395 as stated before. After 
this victory Chandragupta must have thought of cementing 
the political alliance with the Vikitakas by giving his 
daughter Prabhavatigupta in marriage to the Vakajaka 
Crown-prince Rudrasena II, The wedding must have been 
celebrated with great eclat at the second Gupta capital 
Ujjain.* On such festive occasion, a new Sanskrit play 
is generally put on the boards. Kilidasa’s Malavikagnimitra 
gcems to have been first staged on this occasion as implied 
in its prastdvand. 

With the annexation of the Kshatrapa kingdom, the 
well-known port of Broach came to be included in the 
Gupta Empire. It resulted in great expansion of foreign 
trade. This is also one of the causes of the great prosperity 
of the Gupta Empire. Ujjain became the second capital 
of that Empire and gave a fillip to the advancement of 
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Sanskrit learning and the spread of Indian culture. From 
a verse cited by RajaSekhara, we learn that several great 
Sanskrit authors attained renown after they were examined 
in the capital of Ujjain.' 


(U1) The Kshatrapas of Vidarbha 


Till 1964, it was not known that Vidarbha also was 
comprised in the dominion of the Kushdnas. In December 
of that year an inscription was discovered at Pauni in the 
Bhandara District of Vidarbha, which testified to the 
expansion of Kushiina power to that country. It was later 
edited by us in the Epigraphia Indica.* 

The stone on which the record is engraved in the 
Brahmi characters and the Prakrit language forms a part 
of a chhdyd-khambha or a sculptured memorial pillar. It is 
two feet and a half in height, [t has the figure of a half lotus 
at the top and, below two horizontal lines, an inscription 
stating that it is the sculptured memorial pillar of the 
Mahdkshatrapa Kumdra Rupiamma. The stone has, how- 
ever, no image carved on it. This is also noticed in the case 
of several memorial pillars found in Saurishjra. Perhaps, 
a chhdya-khambha in course of time signified only ‘a 
memorial pillar’. It is also not unlikely that the upper 
part of the pillar which is broken away and lost had an 
image carved on it. 

Rupiamma is not an Indian name. So like Nahapana, 
Rupiamma probably flourished in an carly period ; 
for in later times, these Kshatrapas n to assume 
Indian names such as Rudradiman, Sridharavarman, 
Satyasirhha etc. 

Rupiamma was a Mahdkshatrapa. He must have 
extended Kushana power by his valour, and so his suzerain 
may have invested him with this higher title. He is also 
called Kumdra, This does not, however, imply that he 
belonged to the royal lineage. Kumdra was, in that age, 
prefixed to the names of high dignitaries, as shown by 
some inscriptions at Nagarjunakonda. 


+ Kavyamimiriud (G. O. S.). p. 55. 
2 EI, XXVIL, pp. 201 if 
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The Pauni inscription is not dated, but Rupiamma 
probably flourished during the time of Kanishka or 
Huvishka. Pauni was then the capital of Vidarbha. The 
SAtavahanas had evidently to retreat from there and move 
to their new capital of Pratishthana. ‘ 

How long this Kshatrapa occupation of Vidarbha 
lasted is not known, But Gautamiputra Satakarni seems 
to have captured this province before he marched against 
the Kshatrapa territory in Western Maharashtra. This 
is shown by his epithet Bendkajaka-svami in the order 
which he issued to his Amdtya at Govardhana soon after 
his memorable victory over Nahapina.' This epithet was 
used significantly as shown elsewhere.* The last known 
date of Nahapiina is the year 46, which, as shown elsewhere, 
is of the Saka era and corresponds to A. D. 124, Gautami- 
putra’s conquest of Vidarbha may, therefore, be dated 
in A. D, 125. 


Genealogies 
(1) The Kshahariita Kshatrapas— 
Bomaka 
Nahapana Dinika 
ne =_ siishiondinta 
(11) The Kirdamaka Kshatrapas— 
[ Ysimotika ] 
cea 
re oe 
Redrediman I 


———— 
Toseription Ne. If. 
"See act Ip 2. 
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Damaghsada Rudrasirhha [ ep 
(Damajada-éri 1) vis thiputra 
Sata karai 


t 
Satyadiman Jivadiman 
ee 
| | 
ae Sanghadiman Daimasena 


| 
Pyithivisena Damajada-éri II 


| es eee 
biaicosear os YaSodiman Vijayasena Damajada-éri 111 
Rudrasena IL 
| 


ae 
ViSvasirhha a Tae 
ViSvasena 
Svimi Jivadiman 


| 
Rudrasirhha I Svami 
Yasoddman If 


| 
Svimi Daughter 
Rudrasena IIT at 


i | 
Svami Svami 
a camis Satvasithha 


Svami Svimi 
Rudrasena [V Rudrasirhha III, 
Kshatrapas— 


(IM) The Vidarbha 
Rupiamma. 
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Appendix I 
The Date of Khiravela 


The date of Kharavela, the great king of Kalifga 
has become a subject of keen controversy during the 
last more than a century. His Hathigumpha Cave 
inscription is our only source of information for 
determining it. It is, however, in a very bad state of 
preservation. Hence scholars have widely differed from 
one another in its reading and interpretation. It is 
proposed to concentrate here on a few passages in it 
and thereby to fix approximately the date of the king 
who caused it to be incised. 

It is now admitted by all that the inscription 
contains no date of any era.' We have, therefore, to 
rely mainly on the synchronisms of the rulers mention- 
ed in it to arrive at an approximate date. The following 
synchronisms require to be considered in this connec- 
tion : (1) Kharavela and Sitakarni, (2) Kharavela and 
Bahasatimita, and (3) Khéravela and the Yavana 
(Greck) king Dimita. We shall also have to consider 
how far the determined approximate date agrees with 
the statement in line 6 that Khiravela brought into 
the city from the road to Tanasuliya the canal excavat- 
ed by King Nanda three centuries (or a hundred and 
three years) before. 

Of the three synchronisms mentioned above, the 
second, viz., that of Khiravela and Bahasatimita is of 
utmost importance and would yield a more or less 
definite result. So we shall consider it first. 

(1D) Synchronism of Khiravela and Bahasatimita 
Lines 11 —14 are as follows :— 


arcad at agatfg faeraafs serervecrarat: * * 


Bhugvackel reud the year 165 of the Maurya era in line 16 This was opposed 
by Fleet aod Lider. Jayucwal and Buserji at first supported the reading of 
Bhagvanial is /BORS, Vol XI, pp. 425 @ But later, in their article on the 
‘Hathigumeha inscription, they have admitted that the record does not contain any 
dane of the era. EI, Vok XX. Th ° 
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aerert wt faye wet oriat eat were oranfs [i+ ard 
wart agafafiet ne varafr [1] 

Uttardpatha is evidently used here in the general 
sense of North India and not in that of the country 
north of PrithOdaka (Pehod).' Jayaswal's reading hathi 
Sugdmgiyar payayati and its interpretation *He drives 
his elephants into the Sugiigiya palace’ is fantastic, 
since pdyayati cannot denote ‘driving.’ It is better to 
read hathasarh Gangdya{r).* The reading Bahasatimita 
is almost certain and has been accepted by all scholars. 

The passage, therefore, means that in his twelfth 
regnal year Khiravela suddently terrified the kings of 
North India (Ustardpatha) and, causing panic among 
the people of Magadha, made his elephants and horses 
drink the water of the Gang, and caused Bahasatimita, 
the king of Magadha, to bow to his feet. 

Who is this Bahasatimita, the king of Magadha ? 
His name in Sanskrit is generally taken to be Brihas- 
patimitra. Jayaswal identified him with Pushyamitra, 
the founder of the Suiga dynasty, on the ground that 
Brihaspati (Jupiter) is the regent of the naksatra Push- 
ya.* This reason is fantastic, and, therefore, has not 
been generally accepted. There is also no king of this 
name among the descendants of Asoka mentioned in 
the Puranas. We know, however, of a king of this 
name from the Pibhosi (near Kosam) inscription’ of 
Ashadhasena, who was his maternal uncle. His mother 
Gopili was the daughter of the king Tevaniputra 
Bhagavata of Ahichchhatra (capital of North Pafichala ) 
Ashidhasena was a feudatory of Odika in whose 
tenth regnal year the cave was excavated at Pibhosd, 
This Odaka is perhaps identical with king Odraka 
mentioned in the Purdpas as the son of the Suga 
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king Vasumitra, the grandson of Pushyamitra.' Briha- 
spatimitra was himself ruling over the Vatsa country 
with his capital at Kauédmbi. It seems, however, that 
he had extended his rule to Pijaliputra soon after the 
death of Pushyamitra. The coins of some Mitra kings 
have been found at Pitn’,* which show that it had 
come under their rule after the death of Pushyamitra 
of the Sufga dynasty. Brihaspatimitra was probably 
the earliest member of this Mitra family. His kingdom 
seems to have extended from the country of Vatsa to 
that of Magadha. He is probably the king of Magadha 
mentioned in the Hathigumph4 inscription as the 
contemporary of Khiravela. 

It seems that the Sufgas were ousted from Maga- 
dha soon after the death of Pushyamitra. No coins or 
inscriptions of any successors of Pushyamitra have 
been found in Magadha, The view generally held by 
scholars that the Sufgas, the Kanvas and the Andhras 
(i. e. the Sitavahanas) ruled successively at Pataliputra 
has no basis. The centre of Sunga power seems to 
have shifted to Vidisa after the death of Pushyamitra. 
It was at Vidiédé that his son Agnimitra was ruling in 
his time as Yuvardja. He seems to have continued to 
do so even after his father’s death. His descendants 
also probably ruled from the same city. Hence we 
find that the Greek king Antialcidas of Takshagila 
sent his ambassador Heliodorus’ to the court of 
Bhigabhadra not at Pijaliputra but at Vidisd (Besnagar). 
The Knvas, who succeeded the Sungas, seem to 
have made the same city of VidiSa their capital. So 
we find that when the Andhra (ji. ¢. Satavahana) king 
Satakarpi invaded their kingdom, and apparently 
occupied their capital for some time, an inscription 
of his foreman was engraved on the gateway of a 


+ DKA, p Mh om Dh 
* ASR VDD), pp HE Iencriptions of the Rings Incrdgnimitra and Brahmamitra 
Dave beer fund at Bodh Gayd. See ALAS, 10T-O8, pp 40and 225; and 1906-09 
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StOpa at Safichi.' Vidisd, thereafter, became the capital 
of the Nagas as the Purdfinas tell us. It was probably 
a second capital of the Guptas in the carly part of 
their age, as Ujjayini became later in the time of 
Chandragupta II. So Samudragupta, who was probably 
staying there as Yuvardja, erected a temple of Vishou 
at Airikina (Eran, a few miles to north by cast), 
which he calls sva-bhoga-nagara-Airikipa (Airikina, a 
city in his own bhukti).* Recently, some statues of 

~ Jaina Tirthaikaras have been discovered at Vidiéd, 
bearing inscriptions of the reign of Samudragupta’s 
son and successor Rimagupta.’ VidisA was thus 
famous as a capital from the second century B.C. to 
the fourth century A. D. during the time of the 
Sungas, the Kinvas, the Nigas and the Early Guptas. 
Hence, it is not surprising that Kilidisa describes it as 
‘a capital famous in all quarters.’* When Khiravela 
invaded Magadha, he encountered there not a scion 
of the Suiga family but Bahasatimita who belonged to 
the Mitra family and had occupied that city after the 
death of Pushyamitra. 

Pushyamitra closed his reign in circa 150 B.C. 
Soon thereafter Brihaspatimitra of KauXimbi seems to 
have raided and occupied Pijaliputra. The Hathigum- 
pha inscription tells us that Khiravela raided it in his 
twelfth regnal year and made his war elephants and 
horses drink the water of the Ganga. Next, he made 
Brihaspatimitra, the king of Magadha, bow to his 
feet and thus acknowledge his suzeraintly. If we place 
the coronation of Kharavela in cirea 150 B. C. his 
raid on Magadha may have occurred in 138 B. C. His 
Hathigumpha inscription narrates the events of his 
reign till the thirteenth year. He may have closed his 
reign soon thereafter. So he may have flourished in 
circa 150—135 B. C. 


+ EI, Vol. Il, p. 88. 
Cll, Vol. Il, pp. 18 
3EI, Vol. XXXVIII, pp. 46 


+See ‘aat fey afwafafeorrmnt creurdty’ inthe Mophadinn v.26 
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(11) Synchronism of Kharayela and Sitakargi 
Let us next see how far this approximate date of 
Kharavela agrees with other synchronisms mentioned 
in the Hithigumpha inscription. Line 4 of the record 
runs as follows :— 


gira = ah aferafeer amrefa ofenfed garwatta- 
age <2 corvafa [ie] eeqeerrrare wae faenfarfa afere- 
wore [1+] 


This passage tells us that in his second regnal 
year Kharvela sent his army consisting of horses, 
elephants, chariots and foot-soldiers to the west, 
disregarding Satakarni. When his army reached the 
Kaithaberhn’, he struck terror in (the hearts of the 
people of) Asikanagara. 

Jayaswal and Banerji read Musika-nagaram and 
took Kafthaberhna’ to be the famous river Krishna 
which rises in the Sitiri District and after flowing 
through Mahérfishtra, Karndjaka and Andhra joins 
the Bay of Bengal.' Dhavalikar has tried to show 
that Musika-nagara is modern Maski, where ASoka’s 
minor edicts have been discovered.” But as Barua has 
pointed out, the correct reading of the place-name is 
Asika-nagara; for “the right vertical stroke and inter- 
vening space between the two arms fulfil, all the 
requirements of the letter a." Besides, Musika-nagara is 
nowhere mentioned in carly inscriptions, whereas Asika 
(Sanskrit, Rishika) is noticed in several passages of the 
Epics and in carly inscriptions as shown below.’ 
Asika-nagara is now generally accepted as the correct 
reading. Barua, however, suggests that ‘Asika may be 
just a variant of Musika.’ This is a gratuitous sugges- 
tion. Had Asika not occurred anywhere in early 
records, it may have had some weight. But Asika 
occurs quite clearly in a Nasik inscription of the same 
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period, viz., in that of Pulumivi in the description of 
the southern countries under the rule of Gautamiputra 
Sdtakarni.' We showed more than forty years ago 
that Asika (Sanskrit, Rishika) is mentioned together 
with Asaka (Sanskrit, Aimaka) in ancient literature 
and inscriptions.* In the Rdmdyana Rishika is coupled 
with Vidarbha and Mahishaka among the countries of 
the South which Sugriva asked the monkeys to visit 
in search of Sité.° In the Mahdbhdrata also, Rishika 
is grouped with Vidarbha and Western AnOpa,* 
Elsewhere, the Epic couples Rishika with Asmaka 
while mentioning the countries conquered by Karpa.’ 
In the Dasakumdra-charita the ruler of Rishika is 
said to have been, like that of Aémaka, a feudatory 
of the king of Vidarbha.* These references plainly 
show that Rishika was contiguous to Aémaka, AnOpa 
and Vidarbha. The only country which answers to 
this geographical position is modern Khandesh; for it 
is bounded on the east by Vidarbha, on the north 
by the Nemid District of Madhya Pradesh (ancient 
Anfpa), and on the south by the Aurangabad and 
Ahmednagar Districts (ancient MOlaka and Admaka). 

The passage tells us that Khiravela’s army march- 
ing westwards reached Kafhaberhna. This river cannot 
be identical with the Krishna rising in the Satara 
District; for it flows south, not west, of the country 
of Kalinga. Altekar, who supplied notes to the article 
of Jayaswal and Banerji on the Hithigumpha inscrip- 
tion in the Epigraphia Indica, was hard put to it in 
explaining how Khiravela’s army marching westward 
could reach the Krishna. He wrote, “There is no 
doubt that Khdravela reached the Krishpa somewhere 
in the long and erratic course of that river. It is 


1EI, Vol. Vill, pp. @ ff. 

aJBORS, Vol. XXV, pp. 167 ff 

3 Ramayana, (Nirpayasigara ed.), Kishtindbdkdega, XII, 10. 

4 Mahabharata (Chitraiilé Press ed.), BRihmaparvan, EX, 64; and Ulyogapuewan, 


IV, 18-19. 
5 Ibid. VII, 20, 
6 Datakumdracharita, (Bom. Sacakr. Series of), p Li, 
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pachhima-disarh is expressly mentioned. But it is 
uncertain as to where he reached the Krishna.' 

The difficulty in identifying the Kafhaberhna 
flowing west of Kalinga is of these scholars’ own 
creation. We identify that river with the Vainaganga 
(Vena) after its confluence with the Kanhin (Krishna) 
in the Bhandara District of Vidarbha. It was evidently 
known as the Krishna-Ven& (Kafiha-berhnd) in ancient 
times. As it flows west of Kaliiga, the description in 
the H&thigumpha inscription suits it very well. When 
Khfravela's army reached the Vainaganga, it naturally 
caused panic in the hearts of the people of Khandesh 
which borders Vidarbha on the west.’ 

Besides, the passage says that Khdravels sent his 
army to the west, disregarding Sdtakarpi. Vidarbha 
and Khandesh were then included in the kingdom of 
the Sdtavahanas (to whose family Sdtakarni belonged ), 
but Maski near the bank of the Krishna was not so 
included in the period referred to, Sitavahana rule did 
not extend to Kuntala (in which Maski is included) 
even in the time of such a late king of the dynasty as 
Gautamiputra Satakarni as we have shown elsewhere.’ 
It was first in the time of his son Pulumévi that 
Kuntala came under the rule of the Satavahanas. So 
the reading Musika-nagara is out of the question. 

When did this Sitakarni who was a contemporary 
of Khidravela flourish ? Several kings of this name 
are mentioned in the Purinas as belonging to the 
Andhra (/. ¢. Sétavahana) dynasty. In fact, Sdtakarpi 
soon became the family name, superseding the earlier 
Sdétavihana. So some kings prefixed their metronymic 
Of personal name to it to distinguish themselves from 
other Satakarnis. Hence we find such names of later 
kings as Gautamiputra Satakarpi, Vasishthiputra Sita- 
karoi, Chakora Satakarpi, Yajfia Sitakarni etc. 
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Various views have been expressed about the identi- 
fication of this Sdtakarpi who was a contemporary of 
Kharavela. Some place him in the beginning of the second 
century B. C., and others towards the close of the first 
century B. C. For fixing his date even approximately, 
we must determine when this family rose to power in 
the Deccan. 

The Puranas, at least a majority of them, aver that 
the Andhras (i, e. the Sdtavahanas) ruled for 456 or 460 
years.' It is known that they disappear from history in 
circa A. D. 230.? So they must have risen to power in 
circa 230 B. C. i, e. soon after the death of Asoka, when 
his vast empire disintegrated. The Puranas give thirty as 
the number of the rulers of this family ; but some state 
the number as eighteen or nineteen. Besides, there are 
discrepancies in regard to the periods of their rule. It is 
difficult to resolve this tangle, but it is not unlikely that 
the family declared its independence soon after the death 
of Agoka, i. e. in circa 230 B. C. Otherwise, if we 
suppose that this family rose to power in the first century 
B. C. there would be a blank of more than a century 
in the history of the Deccan. 

The Puranas mention Simuka as the first king of 
this family. However, from some coins recently found 
in different parts of the Deccan and in excavations, it 
appears that Sitavahana was the progenitor who gave his 
name to the family." In his Nisik cave inscription 
Krishna, the brother and successor of Simuka, describes 
himself as ‘born in the Sétavahana family."* If he had 
been a son of Sitavihana, he would not have referred 
to himself in this manner. It seems, therefore, that there 
were at least two members of this family who flourished 
before the brothers Simuka and Krishna. Their reign 
may have covered the period 230 to 200 B. C. 


+ DKA, p. 43. 

2 As we have shown ehewhere, a Brdhmaga family rose to power it chew A.D 200 
in Vidarbha. Some other royal families founded Lingomm im other part of 
the Deccan in A. D. 250. 

3JNSI, Vol. Vil, pp. | £ = Vol. XT, pp. 22 6 
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Simuka was the real founder of Sdtavahana power. 
The Nageghat inscription describes him as an intrepid 
warrior who became the lord of Dakshindpatha.' The 
Puranas assign a period of twenty-three years to his 
reign.* He was followed by Krishna, his brother, who 
succeeded him probably because his son Sditakarni I was 
then a minor. The Puranas assign a period of cighteen 
years to his rule. The total period of the two brothers’ 
rule thus comes to 41 years, If the reign-periods given in 
the Puraoas are correct, Saétakarni I may have come to 
the throne in (200 minus 41 =) 159 B. C. He was 
thus a senior contemporary of Khiravela. 

This Sdtakaroi was a powerful king. He performed 
several sacrifices including two A$vamedhas, which testify 
to his supremacy in the Deccan." He raided North India.* 
That be was ruling in Vidarbha is shown by some of his 
coins discovered during excavations at Pauni in the 
Bhaodara District." This place is situated on the Vain- 
ganga (ancitnt Kafha-Berhoa), and thus answers to the 
description in the Hithigumpha inscription. Kharavela 
is said to have sent his large army westwards ‘disregarding 
Sitakaroi'. This wording shows that the latter was a 
powerful contemporary. This description aptly befits 
Satakargi I, who was the most powerful king of the 
time. 

Kharavela’s army evidently did not score any victory 
in this campaign. Otherwise, it would have been mentioned 
explicitly in the Hithigumpha inscription. Two years 
later, he again invaded the Sitavahana kingdom and 
made the Rathikas and the Bhojakas bow to his feet. 
The latter were the feudatories of the Sitavahanas. They 
are mentioned in the Edicts of Asoka. The Sdtavahanas 
are known to have made matrimonial alliances with 
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them.‘ Later, they disappear from history. The reference 
to them in the Hathigumph4 inscription lends colour to 
the date 150—135 approximately fixed for Khiravela. 


(IE) Synchronism of Kharavela and Demetrius 


The third synchronism mentioned in the Hathigumph& 
inscription is that of Khiravela and the Yavana king Dimita. 
The passage (line 8) runs as follows :— 


wey a at ager ow ware °° ateafnfe qrerefieer 
come srireafe [i] ofr a tavern °° rat fiewa- 
Faret aged arrerett aera [fefirr) °° [ie] 


This passage states that in the eighth year of his reign, 
Kharavela sacked Goradhagiri (Barabar Hills) and caused 
pressure on Rajagriha. Being frightened by the resounding 
march of his army the Yavana king Dimita fled to Mathura. 
The name of this Greek king has not been preserved comple- 
tely in the inscription, but from the traces left it seems to 
be Dimita (Demetrius).*? Does this synchronism agree 
with the date 150 — 135 B. C. fixed above for Khiravela ? 

Demetrius is known to have been a ruler of Bactria. 
His invasion of India is usually supposed to have occurred 
during the reign of the last known Maurya king Brihadratha, 
The confusion caused by it is said to be identical with 
that graphically described in the Yuga-Puriina section 
of the Gargi-samhita. This account says that * the viciously 
valiant Greeks had to retreat hastily from Pitaliputra on 
account of a war having broken out amongst them. * 
Scholars understand that this refers to the retreat of Deme- 
trius from India on account of the trouble in his home 
country of Bactria caused by his rival Eucratides. Pushya- 
mitra is said to have taken advantage of the confusion 
caused by this foreign invasion to usurp power in 
1 Mahdrahi Tranakayira , who was probably the father of Queen Nips, it 

oe ae ie the Nageghdt cave, §=45"7, Vol. V. mo @; 
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circa 184 B, C. Does not this go against the date 150— 
135 fixed approximately for Kharavela ? 

It does not. The reference to Dimita in the Hathi- 
gumphé inscription can be taken to refer to Demetrius I, 
son of Demetrius I. Macdonald has shown that a few 
tetradrachms and drachms which have a comparatively 
youthful bust on the obverse and the figure of Pallas Athene 
standing to front with spear and shield, and the legend 
Basileos Demetriou were probably struck by another 
Demetrius who was a son of Demetrius I.! He may have 
been ruling somewhere near Mathura. When he heard 
reports of Khfravela's invasion of Rajagriha, he seems 
to have taken shelter in the fortified city of Mathura. 

This synchronism does not thus conflict with the 
date 150—135 B. C. fixed for Khiravela. On the other 
hand, those who fix the date of Khiravela in the first 
century B. C. would find it difficult to explain this mention 
of a Greek king named Dimita ruling near Mathura. 

So all the three synchronisms agree in placing Khara- 
vela in the period 150—135 B. C. We have next to see 
if any other statement in the Hathigumpha inscription 
conflicts with this date. 


(LV) Reference to a Canal in the Hithigumphi 
Inscription 


Line 6 has the following passage’ :— 


dah a ocofe wt accafresat atarfer sayfa 
mts art cterafs [1°] 


This passage has been interpreted variously. It apparent- 
ly states that in his fifth regnal year, Kharavela brought 
to his capital from the road of Tanasuliya the canal which 
had been excavated by the Nanda king 103 (or 300) years 
before. 


+ CUR, Vol 1 OPIS), om Set 
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Shashi Kant, who has recently written on the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription, takes this passage to mean that the 
canal had been excavated 103 years after the commence- 
ment (in 527 B.C.) of the Mahavira era (/. e. in 424 B.C.).' 
If this interpretation is accepted, it will have no bearing 
on the date of Khiiravela. But it is pointed out that the 
era of Mahavira is not seen used in ancient Indian Inscrip- 
tions, 

H. C. Raychaudhuri took the passage to mean that 
the canal was excavated by a Nanda king three hundred 
years ago.* As he placed the rise of the Nandas in circa 
345 B. C., he took this passage as supporting his view 
that Khiravela flourished in the first century B. C. This, 
however, presents other difficulties as shown above. 

The wording of the expression is similar to those 
recording dates of an era.’ Hence, some scholars take it 
to mean that the canal was excavated in the year 103 of 
the era of the Nanda king. That such an era was current in 
India is shown by the Yedarave inscription of the Chalukya 
king Vikramaditya VI.‘ Alberuni also was told that 
there was an era current in India which commenced in 
458 B. C.* This evidently must have been the Nanda 
era. If this is accepted, the 103rd year of it will fall in 355 
B. C. This also does not conflict with the date of Khiravela 
fixed before. Besides, the Jain tradition is said to be unani- 
mous in placing the Nandas 60 years after Mahavira /. ¢. 
in circa 467 B. C., and in assigning them a rule of 155 or 
150 years. So the canal could have been dug by a Nanda 
king in the year 103 of the Nanda era. This interpretation 
of the passage would, therefore, present no difficulty. 

According to some scholars, however, the Nandas 
rose to power in 364 B. C. We know that they had 
extended their rule to Kalinga, where their era may have 


' The Hathigumphd Inserigeion of Kharavele 

2 PHAL, (1950), p 406, 

3 See ¢. g. the exprewion wetter ert — which ocuure it teverad imserin 
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4 See the Yedarave inscription of Chilukys Vikranwiditys VI, Aim Gar. Vol. I 
part ii (old ed), m& 457. 
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been current. Otherwise, it would have been difficult to 
remember an exact date like 103 after the clapse of a 
century, Even if the expression means that the canal had 
been excavated in the year 103 of the Nanda era, and the 
Nandas ruled for about 40 years after 364 B. C. as 
supposed by these scholars, there would be no difficulty ; 
for the expression does not state who excavated the canal. 
It may have been excavated by Asoka in the 103rd year 
of the Nanda era commencing in 364 B. C. i. e. in 261 
B. C. We know that the Mauryas constructed such works 
of public utility even in the outlying provinces of their 
vast empire.' Their construction of the Sudargana 
lake near Girndr is well known. 

But, it may be objected, no such era of any Nanda 
king is known. In that case, the expression ti-vasa-sata 
will have to be understood in the sense of about three 
centuries before ; for an exact date like 300 years is not 

- likely to have been remembered.’ It is evidently a round 
number, If the Nandas rose to power in circa 364 B. C. 
as supposed by some scholars, and if Khdravela began to 
reign in 150 B, C. as we have stated, the rise of the Nandas 
falls in the third century before the date of the Hathigumpha 
inscription. And this is what is stated in the expression 
under discussion. 

Whatever interpretation of the expression we may 
adopt, it does not conflict in any way with the date 150— 
135 B. C. which we have fixed approximately for 
Khiravela. 


APPENDIX II 
The Date of Nahapina 


The date of Nahapina, who ruled over Northern 
Mahirashtra, Kohkan, Gujarat, Malwa and Central and 
Southern Rajputina, has been a subject of keen controversy 
for a long time. Rapson referred the dates 41, 42, 45 and 
46 mentioned in his inscriptions to the Saka era and thus 
placed him in the first quarter of the second century A. D. 
After the discovery of the Andhau inscriptions’ dated 
in the (Saka) year 52, this date was challenged by some 
scholars who pointed out that if the dates in the inscriptions 
of Nahapina are referred to the Saka era, the following 
events will have to be crowded in the short period of 6 
years (46 to 52):—(1) the end of Nahapina’s reign ; 
(2) the final destruction of the Kshahardtas ; (3) the 
accession and rule of Chashjana as Mahdkshatrapa ; 
(4) the accession and reign of his son Jayadiman as 
Kshatrapa and (5) the accession and reign of Rudradaman. 
They, therefore, referred the dates of Nahapina to the 
so-called Vikrama era commencing in $8 B. C. But the 
main objection to this theory is that we have no other 
dates of that era from Maharashtra, Kofkag and Gujarat 
in that or the succeeding period. The objection pointed out 
above to the view of Rapson has also not much weight ; 
for Chashfana may well have come to the throne immiediate- 
ly after the Saka year 46, his reign as Kshatrapa may have 
been a very short one and he may soon have attained the 
position of Mahakshatrapa. Again, his son Jayadiman 
may have been associated with him as Kshatrapa and may 
have predeceased him. Finally, Rudradaman, whose name 
is associated with that of Chashtana in the Andhau inscrip- 
tions may have been ruling with the latter as a junior 
member of the family. Besides, the Andhauw inscriptions 
show only that Kachchha was then (/. ¢. in Saka $2) under 
the rule of Chashtana and Rudradiman ; it does not 
prove that they had yet succeeded in wresting other 
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territories from the Sdtavdhanas. That was done later by 
Rudraddman before the Saka year 72 (150A. D.). He then 
assumed the higher title Mahdkshatrapa.' So Rapson’s 
theory has many supporters, 

Recently, however, that theory has been challenged 
on other grounds. In a closely reasoned article read before 
the Nagpur session of the Indian History Congress in 
1950, A. S, Altckar proposed to take the years of Nahapana’s 
inscriptions as regnal.’ He placed Nahapina in the period 
from ¢. A. D. $5 to A. D, 105 and supported this view 
on the following grounds :— 

(1) In Nasik inscription No. 38, there is a reference 
both to the silver Karshipanas and gold Suvarnas. Gold 
coins were first issued in India by Wema Kadphises. So 
we cannot place Nahapiina in the first century B. C. by 
referring his dates to the Vikrama cra. If he flourished 

_in the period A. D. 55 to A. D. 105, the reference to 
gold coins can easily be explained. 

(2) The Periplus states that Ariake (Aparanta) belonged 
to the kingdom of Nambanus, whose capital was Minnagar. 
Nambanus is generally identified with Nahapina, The 
Periplus was written in the second half of the first century 
A. D. This evidence corroborates the date proposed above 
for Nahapdna. 

(3) Bhomaka and Nahapina issued coins with the 
device of thunderbolt and arrow, which was evidently 
suggested by the motif of Arrow, Discus and Bow on the 
joint coinage of Spalirises and Azes II, who ruled before 
them by a short period of about 25 years. 

(4) Ptolemy (A. D. 140) mentions Polemaios of the 
Deccan and Tiastenes of Ujjain as contemporaries. They 
are evidently identical with the Satavahana king Vasishthi- 
putra Pulumdvi and the Saka Satrap Chashtana respectively. 
We know that Chashtana was ruling in Saka 52 (A. D. 130). 
If Nahapana ruled in the period A. D. 55 — 105, Pujumvi, 
son of Gautamiputra Sitakarni, who exterminated Naha- 
pana, could well have been reigning in A. D. 140; for 
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Gautamiputra is known to have reigned for at least 6 years 
after his victory over Nahapana (in c. A. D. 105) and 
Pulumavi reigned thereafter for at least 24 years as 
known from his inscriptions, if not 28 years as stated 
in the Purinas. 

(5) The statement in the Girnfr inscription that 
Rudradiman defeated one Sdtakarni twice, but had spared 
his life as he was not distantly related to him, suits this 
theory as the defeated king may have been Sivaskanda 
(the successor of Vasishjhiputra Sitakarpi, the son-in-law 
of Rudraddman), who ruled from A. D. 145 to A. D. 152, 
He may have been a son of Visishthiputra Sitakarpi 
from a queen other than Rudradiman’s daughter. So 
he is described in the Girnar inscription as not distantly 
related to him. 

The problem of Nahapina's date is thus still unsolved. 
We propose to tackle it from an altogether different point 
of view, viz., from the manner of dating in the inscriptions 
of Nahapina. 

It is well known that the mode of dating adopted in 
the most ancient records of India is that by citing regnal 
years. The dates are not referred to any era, because no 
eras were current in the earliest times. These regnal dates 
are cited in one of the following ways :— 

(I) Regnal dates :—({A) The date is cited in com- 
bination with the royal name with or without the 
addition of a word like vaijayika in the beginning of 
the record. See e.g. the following dates :— 

(1) Nasik inscription of Vasishthiputra Pulumévi 
(EI, Vol. VIII, pp. 60 ff.) (No. 18) —Rafio Vasithiputasa 
Siri-PuJumavisa savachhare ckunavise 10 (+*)9. 

(2) Adoni inscription of Pujuméavi (111) (E/, XIV, 
pp. 155 ff.) (No. 34) — Rafio Satavahandnam siri-Pulu- 
mivisa sava 8, Hema 2, diva I. 

(3) Kanakheda stone inscription of Sridharavar- 
man (CII, IV, pp. 13 £.) —Saka-Nanda-putrepa Maha- 

* dandandyakena Sakena Sridharavarmapa ...... 
vaijayike sarhvatsare trayodadame Srivapa-babulasya 
daSamiparvakam. 
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OR 


(B) The date is given at the end without the 
mention of the royal name since it has occurred 
before —See e.g. the following dates :— 

(1) Nasik Cave inscription of Gautamiputra 
Satakaroi (E/, VII, pp. 71 ff.) (No. 11)—Line 6— 
Savachhare 10 (+*) 8, Vasa-pakhe 2, divase 1. 

(2) Basim plates of Vindhyasakti I] (£/, XXVI, 
pp. 137 ff.), Line 28—Savachhararh 30 (+*) 7 Hemanta- 
pakkharh padhamarh divasa 4. 

(3) Mayidavolu plates. of — Sivaskandavarman 
(EI, Vi, pp. 86 ff.) Lines 25 26—Sarhvachharam 
dasamarh 10 gimha - pakho chhajho 6, divasarth parh- 
chami 5. 

(11) Dates recorded in an era—When a date refers 
to any era, specified or unspecified, it is recorded in 
one of the following ways :— 

(A) It is cited just in the beginning as in most of 
the later records. See ¢. g. the following dates :— 

(1) Taxilé copper-plate inscription of Fatika 
(CH, U, i. p. 28)—Line 1 —Sarhvatsaraye athasata- 
titamae 20 (+*) 20(+*) 20(+*) 10(+*) 4(+*) 4. 

Q) Panjatdr stone inscription of a Kushadna 
King (Ci/, Ul, i. p. 70)}—Line 1—Sarh 1 (x) 100(+*) 
20(+*) 1(+*) | Sravanasa masasa di pradharre 1. 

(3) Mathura stone inscription of Huvishka (E/, 
XXI, pp. 60 f)—Line 1—Sarhvatsare 20(+*) 8 
Gurppiye divase I. : 


OR 


(B) The date is mentioned in combination with the 
name of reigning king. See e.g. the following :— 7 
(1) Andhau inscription of Chashtana and Rudra- 
daman (E/, XVI, pp. 23 ff), (No. 46)— Line | —Rajno 
Chishtanasa Ysimotika-putrasa rijno Rudraddmasa 
Jayadima-putrasa varshe dvi-parhchise S0(+*)2 Pha- 
gunabahulasa dvitiya-vi 2. 
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(2) Junagadh rock inscription of Rudradaman 1 
(EI, VII, pp. 42 £.), (No. 51)—Line 4— Rudradamno 
varshe dvisaptatitame 70(+*)2, Méargasirsha-bahula. 
pratipadi. 

Let us next see how the dates of Nahapana are 
cited — 

(A) Just in the beginning of the record without 
the royal name being combined with it. See the 
Nasik Cave inscription (£/., VIII, pp. 82 ff.) (No. 38) — 
Line 1—Vase 40(+*) 2 Vesikha-mise, 

(B) In the middle of the record as required by the 
occasion (loc. cit.) Line 4—BhOyo nena datarh vase 
40(+*)1, Katika sudhe panarasa puvaka vase 40(+*)5. 

(C) At the end of the record— See the Junnar 
Cave inscription of Nahapina—ASW/, IV, p. 103 
(No. 44)— Line 3— Vase 40(+*)6, 

Now, of these, the second and third modes of 
dating are not distinctive, but the first undoubtedly is; 
for we do not usually find regnal dated cited in this 
manner, viz., in the very beginning of a record without 
being combined with the name of the reigning king. 
This is, therefore, a sure indication that the date 42 
cited just in the beginning of the Nasik cave inscrip- 
tion of Nahapina is not a regnal year, but is the 
year of some era. That era can only be the so-called 
Saka era, founded by Kanishka. 

Another sure indication is the use of the word 
varsha in citing the date. As already pointed out by 
Dr. Kielhorn in another connection, the early years of 
the Saka era in Maharashtra, Gujarat and Kofkan are 
signified by the use of the word yarsha.' Regnal dates, 
on the other hand, are denoted by saritvetsara. See 
the dates of Gautamiputra and Pulumavi cited above. 
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The dates cited in the inscriptions of Nahapana, 
viz., 41,42, 45 and 46, are, therefore, of the Saka era, 
and correspond to 119-20, A. D. 120-21, 123-24 and 
124-25 respectively. 

Besides, this view affords an explanation for the 

spread of the Saka cra in South India, If Nahapana 
used the Saka era in dating his records, his descen- 
dants, who later founded a kingdom in the southern 
portion of the Hyderabid State, must have also done 
the same, As we have shown clsewhere,'! some members 
of the Kshaharita family escaped to the south after 
Gautamiputra’s conquest of Northern Maharashtra 
where they founded a kingdom, at first feudatory to 
the Sitavahanas, but later quite independent of them. 
The Saka king Mana, who flourished in the middle of 
-the second century A. D., was a distinguished member 
of it. He is mentioned in the Puriinas as the ruler of the 
Mahishas or of the Mahishaka country. His connection 
with the Kshahariita family is shown by the device of 
“thunderbolt and arrow’ which appears on his coins 
almost invariably as it does on those of Bhamaka and 
Nahapana. No records of his time except his coins 
have been found so far, but we have no doubt that 
if the southern parts of the former Hyderabad State 
and the adjoining Kannada territory are throughly 
explored, we may come across carly records dated in 
the Saka cra. The era was evidently used in this 
area for a long time and the people had become 
accustomed to it. So it was adopted by the Early 
Chalukyas of Bidami, who rose in to power that part 
of the country in the sixth century A.D. 

We shall next consider the objections raised against 
this view, viz., that the dates in the records of Naha- 
pina refer to the Saka cra. 

(1) This view leaves little time for the events that 
occured after the overthrow of Nahapina and before 
the joint rule of Chashjana and Rudradiman. 
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This objection has already been answered above, 

(2) According to this view, Nahap4na was overthrown 
some time later than A. D. 124. Even if we Suppose that 
he was exterminated in that very year, Gautamiputra 
Satakarni ruled thereafter for at least six years /. ¢. till 
A. D. 130 at least. Pulumavi is known to have ruled for 
at least 24 years /. ¢. till A. D. 154 at least. We notice that 
Rudradiman had won back Apariinta, Surdshtra, AnOpa 
and Akardvanti from the Sitavahanas before 150 A. D, 
as is clear from the Jundgagh inscription of that date, 
but it appears from the Nasik cave inscription of the 19th 
regnal year of Pulumavi (which must be later than 149 A.D, 
at least) that these countries were included in the dominion 
of Pulumavi. Altekar says, “ It is difficult to imagine that 
Balasiri would have thought of giving a glorious account 
of her son’s conquests in A. D. 149 or 150, if they had 
all evaporated into air by that time. There are no indica- 
tions whatsoever to Suggest that Visisthiputra Pulumévi 
suffered any defeat in his reign. It is further noteworthy 
that Rudradiman gives the name of the Deccan ruler 
overthrown by him as Satakarni and as a not distant relative 
of his. There is no evidence to show that Pulumavi had 
any relationship with Rudradaman. If we place the over- 
throw of Nahap§na in A. D. 124, it is difficult to understand 
how Rudradaman could have defeated a Sitakarpi before 
150 A. D. Surely that Satakarni could not have been the 
great Gautamiputra Satakarpi. ” 

These are indeed weightly objections, but they are not 
unanswerable. In the first place, it is not correct to say 
that Pulumavi is not known to have suffered any defeat ; 
for in that case, it would be difficult to account for the 
statement of Ptolemy (A. D. 140) that Chashtana was 
ruling at Ujjain and Pulumavi at Paithan. We know from 
the inscription of Bala-siri that her son Gautamiputra had 
conquered Surishtra, Kukura, Anfpa and Akaravanti. 
These countries must have been wrested by Chashjana from 
the Satavahanas before A. D. 140., if he actually ruled 
from Ujjaini ; for the latter town is situated in Akarivant!. 
If Gautamiputra was not the adversary of Chashjana, 
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it must have been Pulumdvi. So the defeat must have 
occurred before A. D. 140, Perhaps, Pulumavi sustained 
another defeat at the hands of Rudradiman when the 
latter wrested Apardnta from him some time before A. D. 
150, Before this event his daughter had been married to 
Pulumivi’s brother Vasishthiputra Sitakarni. So Rudra- 
daman contented himself with only wresting some territory 
from Pulumévi, but did not exterminate him as Gautami- 
putra had done in the case of Nahapdna. 

Still, the question remains, * How is it that Rudra- 
daman is said to have twice defeated a Sitakarni, who 
was the lord of Dakshinapatha, but refrained from destroy- 
ing him completely as he was a not distant relative of his ? 
It could not be his own son-in-law Vasisthiputra Sdta- 
. kargi ; for the latter ascended the throne sometime after 
A. D, 154 at least. It seems that Pulumavi himself is here 
intended to be referred to as Saitakarni. Sitakarni had 
become a family name in that age. We have several names 
of SGtavahana rulers ending in Sdtakarni such as Myigendra 
Satakarni, Kuntala Satakarni, Sundara Sétakarni, Chakora 
Satakarpi, Gautamiputra Satakarpi, Vasisthiputra Sata- 
karoi, Yajiia Satakarpi, Chanda (or Chanda) Satakarni, 
Kara Sitakargi, Kausikiputra Satakarpi etc. So to out- 
siders the family must have become known as Sitakarni. 
Hence, it should not be a matter for surprise that in the 
Jundgagh inscription Pulumavi is referred to as Sdtakaryi. 

Besides, there are some weightly objections against 
Altekar’s view that the dates of the inscriptions of Nahapana 
are regnal years, Nahapdna was evidently subordinate 
to some imperial power. He is not known to have ruled 
anywhere except in Maharashtra, Gujarat, Konkan and 
Central India. So we shall have to suppose that he ruled 
for at least 46 years in this part of the country. If he had 
such a long reign, it is surprising that no records of his 
reign dated earlier than the regnal year 41 should have 
been found anywhere in this extensive territory. 

Nahapana was preceded by BhOmaka, who also 
must have ruled for some period, say ten years at least. 
This means that BhOmaka and Nahapdna together ruled 
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for about 60 years before A. D. 105, which is taken by 
Altekar as the end of Nahapana’s reign. We shall, therefore, 
have to suppose that BhOmaka was appointed to govern 
Gujarat, Maharashtra etc, by one of the Kadphises kings, 
probably by Kujdla Kadphises, who was an octogenarian. 
But have we so far come across any evidence that the 
Kadphises kings had extended their rule so far to the 
south ? It seems that it was in the time of Kanishka and 
his successors that Kushina power spread to these parts 
of the country. 

As stated above, no regnal dates of Nahapina earlier 
than these doubtful ones have been found. A reign of 
46 years is rather unusual, if not impossible, So it seems 
probable that, the dates in the inscriptions of Nahapina 
are recorded in the Saka cra of A. D. 78. 
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The Founder of the Saka Era 


All scholars are agreed that the dates cited in the 
inscriptions and on the coins of Chashtana and his descen- 
dants are recorded in the Saka era, but there is a great 
divergence of views among them as to who founded that 
era. There are four principal views on this question, viz., 
that it was founded by (1) Vonones, (2) Nahapana, 
(3) Chashjana and (4) Kanishka. We propose to discuss 
the question here. 


The First View — Vonones was the Founder 


Bhagvanlal was the first scholar who propounded 
the view that Vonones started this era,' and though he 
later gave it up, it was adopted by D. R. Bhandarkar.* 
The only evidence on which it is based is that the era is 
known by the name of Saka, and at the time when it com- 
menced, the Saka (Scythian) king Vonones was ruling 
in India. But this evidence has no weight. Like severa] 
other reckonings, this one too is not mentioned by any 
name in its carly dates. Besides, Vonones himself was 
nota Scythian, but a Parthian. But the most potent objection 
to this view is that his rule did not extend to Gujarat, 
Kijhiiwid and Malwa where the early epigraphs of the 
era have been found. 


The Second View — Nahapana was the Founder 


This view also is equally baseless. Nahapana is an 
Iranian name. His son-in-law Rishabhadatta indeed calls 
himself Seka (Scythian) in his inscription No. 40, and 
there was racial intermixture in those days. But even 
supposing that Nahapana also was a Saka, he is not likely 
to have started this era as he was only a Kshatrapa or 
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Provincial Governor. Besides, an era becomes current 
in a country only when it is continuously used there for 
a long time. Nahapina’s family was totally exterminated 
by Gautamiputra Satakarni as explicitly stated in inscrip- 
tion No, 18. There is no evidence to suppose that Chashtana 
and his successors were related to him, Though we have 
proved elsewhere that the dates in the inscriptions of his 
reign are recorded in the Saka era,’ he could not have 
been the founder of it. 


The Third View — Chashtana was the Founder 


This view was first advocated by Cunningham.’ He 
placed Nahapina in circa 50 B. C. Gautamiputra Satakarpi 
exterminated not him but one of his descendants, That 
Satakarni and Chashjana were contemporaries. Hence, 
Chashtana seems to have started the Saka era in A. D. 78. 

This view also is untenable. It is now agreed that 
Gautamiputra Sdtakarni overthrew Nahapéina himself, 
not one of his successors. So Cunningham's view is in- 
admissible. 

Later on, Jouveau Dubreuil vigorously supported this 
view." According to him, Nahapina flourished in the 
beginning of the Christian cra. The dates in his 
inscriptions are not recorded in the Saka era. Those in the 
inscriptions and on the coins of Chash{ana’s successors; 
however, are of that era. The era is not used in any other 
early inscriptions. It must have been started by the pro- 
genitor of only that family in whose records it is found 
used. Consequently, it must have been commenced by 
Chashtana. 

This argument also is unconvincing. Chashtana was 
only a Kshatrapa or Provincial Governor. He could not 
have founded an era of his own. Like other feudatorics 
and governors, he must have used in his records the era 
of his Suzerain. We have shown elsewhere that his compeer 


8 See Appendix 11. 
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Kshatrapa Nahapina has used the same era in his records. 
Chashjana was not his overlord. So he could not have 
been the founder of the era which is found used in the 
epigraphs of both. 

Recently Rasesh Jamindar has supported this view on 
the following grounds’ :— 

(1) Chashjana and his successors were Sakas or 
Scythians. This era also is known by the name of 
Saka. 

(2) These Western Kshatrapas were politically in- 
dependent. They were not feudatories of the Kushinas. 
They must have had an era of their own. 

(3) Had the successors of Chashjana been subordinate 
to the Kushfnas, they would have imitated their coinage. 
They do not do so, Why should they have adopted their 
era ? 

(4) Chashtana recovered his territory previously 

* conquered by Gautamiputra Sitakarni. He must have 
started the Saka cra in commemoration of this 
victory. 

(5) Recently, an early date of this era —the year 11 — 

has come to notice in a record of Chashtana. It has corro- 
borated the view that he was its founder. 

These arguments are not irrefutable. They are open 
to the following objections :—(1) The name Saka Sarnvat 
of this cra is not noticed in its early dates. In fact, 
the name of no era occurs in its early dates. It is noticed 
after it has been current for centuries. The name of the 
Gupta Sarhvat is noticed first in the Junagadh inscription 
dated in its 137th year." The name of the Abhira 
Sarhvat commencing in A. D. 250 has not been noticed in 
any epigraph so far.” After the lapse of several centuries 
it came to be known as the Kalachuri Sarhvat because 
it was used by the Kalachuris, and as Chedi Sarhvat, 
because it was current in the Chedi country. Similarly, 
the cra of A.D. 78 got the name of the Saka Sarhvat 
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because it had long been used by the Saka Kshatrapas of 
Malwa and Kathidwad. 

(2) Chashtana was only a Provincial Governor. Though 
his successors became politically independent, they did 
not give up their previous subordinate title of Kshatrapa. 
Several instances of this type can be cited from the ancient 
history of India. Pushyamitra Sufga did not discard his 
previous title of Sendpati even after he became king and 
performed two ASvamedha sacrifices.' So though these 
Kshatrapas became independent in later times, they were 
originally subordinate to contemporary Kushiina Emperors, 
and, therefore, could not have started any era indicative 
of independent status. 

Chashtana and his successors did not imitate the 
coins of their Kushina overlords, because their subjects 
had become accustomed to other coins, wiz., those of 
the Greek kings Apollodotus and Menander which had 
been current in their country for considerable time.* 
Hence they imitated the latter type of coins. The same 
is noticed in several cases in ancient Indian numismatics. 
When the Guptas conquerred the countries of Malwa 
and Kathiawad, they issued silver coins like those of their 
predecessors, the Western Kshatrapas. 

(3) Every conqueror does not necessarily start an 
era in commemoration of a memorable victory. There 
is no evidence that Chashjana did so. 

(4) Early inscriptions of Chashtana dated in the 
years 6 and 11 have indeed been found recently. But they 
only show that he was ruling over Kachchha and Kathiawad 
from those early years of the Saka era. They do not evidence 
that he was its founder. Besides, we must remember that 
the Saka era was then in use in another part of the Kushina 
Empire, viz., in Western Maharashtra. There is no evidence 
that Nahapina who was ruling there was subordinate 
to Chashtana. 

For these reasons Chashtana could not have been 
the founder of the Saka era. 


See Dhanadeva's inscription, EZ, XX. pp. 57 © 
2Brown, The Coins of India, p. 31. 
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The Fourth View— Kanishka was the Founder of 
the Saka Era 


This view is now accepted by most scholars. It was 
first put forwarded by Fergusson.' He tried to prove 
it on the evidence of the coins of Kanishka found mixed 
with those of some Roman Emperors in the Manikiyala 
StQpa. Oldenberg supported the view by reading Saka 
on some coins of Kanishka.* Though Cunningham 
showed that the reading was incorrect,’ Fergusson’s 
view is not disproved thereby ; for the real reason why 
this era became known as Saka is not that it was started 
by a Saka king, but that it was used by the Saka Kshatrapas 
of Malwa and Kathidwad for a long time. 

Kanishka’s empire extended over a large territory. 
That it comprised Panjab, Uttara Pradesh, Bihar and 
Madhya Pradesh is well known.‘ From recent researches, 
it appears to have extended also to Vidarbha and South 
Kosala (Chhattisgadh).* He must have appointed several 
Kshatrapas to govern these outlying provinces of his 
vast empire. Chashtana, BhOmaka and Nahapdna were 
his Kshatrapas. Recently, a chhdyd-khambha (sculptured 
memorial pillar) of Mahdkshatrapa Rupiamma has come 
to notice in Vidarbha." He must likewise have been a 
Governor of the Kushinas. That Kanishka started an 
era which was continued by his successors like Huvishka, 
Vasudeva and others is not disputed. Chashtana, Bhamaka, 
Nahapina, Rupiamma and other Governors appointed 
by him must have evidently used that era in their records. 
The era came to be known as the Saka Samwvat as it was 
used by the Saka Kshatrapas of Malwa and Kashidwad 
for several centuries. 


Kanishka is thus the real founder of the Saka Sarhvat. 


*JRAS (MES XT pp et 

914 (1980). pp 21) 

9 Mum Chive, UO, op Tt © 

* Hin imeriptions have bees found in thee provinces 
SINSE, XXVIEL pp. 1-5. 

See Tencrigtion No. 62 
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The Queen’s Cave at Nasik 


Cave III at Nasik is known as ‘Gautamiputra Cave* 
as it was excavated by that Satavahana king for Buddhist 
monks ; but its real name which was current in ancient 
times was the Devi-lena, ‘the Queen's Cave’, as it had 
been excavated by that king in the name of his mother 
Gautami Bala-sri. This name occurs in Inscription 
No. 19, line 3, in that Cave. 

As many as five inscriptions —two of Gautamiputra 
and three of his son and successor Pulumivi—are incised 
in this Cave. We have given elsewhere the historical informa- 
tion contained in them. We have now to sce what further 
jnformation we can gather from the panels carved on both 
the sides of its doorway. This doorway of the main hall 
is thus described in the Bombay Gazetteer (Nasik 
District )' :-— 

“The hall has a large main doorway 5° 10° broad 
and 9° 10° high in the middle, and a side door to the 
right 3’ 7” broad and 7’ 8° high. On cither side of the 
main doorway is a window, the right window 6° 5° broad 
and 3’ 6” high, and the left window 6’ broad and 3’ 6° 
high. Both the doorways have grooves for a wooden 
framework. The main doorway is beautifully decorated 
with an ornamental gate-way or torapa of nineteen panels, 
each about a foot square, seven of them over the door- 
way and six on the face of each door-post. Of the seven 
panels over the doorway, the middle pancl has a relic 
shrine in half relief with umbrella, and two male figures 
standing on cither side of it. On each side of the central 
panel are three panels. On the first of these to the left is 
the pipal or the Bodhi tree. In the corresponding panel 
to the right is the Buddhist wheel on a shaft. In the 
second panel on the left a standing Buddhist monk salutes 
with his hands joined on his breast. In the corresponding 


a 
+ BO. (first ed), XVI Nisik District), pe. S45 
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panel to the right is a male figure with a monk-like 
shoulder cloth but with a turban instead of a monk’s 
bald head. In the third panel on either side is a male 
figure with a turban, with hands folded on the breast. 

In the lowest of the six panels on each side of the 
door is an ugly dwarf-like male figure. The upper five 
panels on cach side appear to tell two stories, each of 
which seems to begin from the lowest panel. In the lowest 
panel on the left stand a man and a woman, the man holding 
the women’s left hand in his. In the second panel the same 
man and women stand with their arms round each other's 
necks. In the third panel is a women dressed like a nun, 
but that she is not a nun appears from her anklets and 
her coiled hair ; near her is a man entreating or coaxing 
her. In the fourth panel the man of the third panel carries 
off a woman dressed like the woman in the second panel, 
who clings to the nun-like figure with her arms round 
her neck. The fifth panel shows that the woman who was 
being carried off has been rescued by the man in the second 
panel. The story seems to be of a married pair who were 
living affectionately with one another (the first panel showing 
their marriage and the second their affection), when a 
hun acting as a go-between persuades the wife to visit an 
ascetic in the forest. He tries to carry her off by force, 
and while she struggles, her husband rescues her and 
takes her home. 

In the lowest of the five right-hand panels a woman 
with a jaunty head-dress leans her left hand on a tree and 
feeds a swan with her right. In the second panel a man 
winds his left arm round the same women’s neck and 
raises his right hand to her face imploring her to speak ; 
below a boy holds her foot and she rests her left hand 
on his head. The third panel shows the same man and 
woman with their arms round each other's necks and the 
small boy sitting looking on with folded arms. In the 
fourth panel the woman sits under a tree with her arms 
thrown round the boy's neck ; the man drags her by the 
hand ; but she does not look at him. In the fifth panel, 
the man carries off the woman by force. 
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The story seems to be of a man married to a gay wife 
who loved a servant. She elopes with the servant to a 
forest where her husband finds her, and failing to persuade 
her to come, carries her home by force. The first panel 
shows three marks of the woman's coquetry, her jaunty 
head-dress, her vain attitude leaning against a tree, and 
her feeding a swan. In the second panel her hand is laid on 
the servant's head to show that she loves him. The servant's 
arms are folded in the third panel to show that he conceals 
the intrigue with his mistress. The tree in the next panel 
shows that the scene is in a forest to which the lady has 
eloped with the servant. In the next her love for the servant 
is shown by her throwing her arms round his neck, and 
in the last her downcast hand and averted face show how 
unwilling she is to go home with her husband. 

The two stories illustrate the chaste and the unchaste 
wife. The chaste wife, in spite of persuasion and force, 
remains true to her husband and is rescued by him. The 
unchaste wife, though married to an affectionate husband, 
elopes with a menial and has to be dragged from him 
by force.” 

The panels in the present cave have been well described 
in the extract given above, but their interpretation is all 
wrong. As the cave is of the Hinayiina Sect, the presence 
of the Buddha is suggested not by his image but by the 
Stipa, the Bodhi Tree and the Dharmachakra on the 
architrave. The male figures on the two sides of the Snipa 
are of course the updsakas. The figure clad like a monk 
on the left is probably the Maha-svimika or the Chief 
Monk in charge of the Cave. The three other figures, 
one on the left and two on the right, who wear turbans 
probably represent royal personages who, as shown below, 
are also referred to in the panels on the door-posts. They 
seem to be Siva-Svati, Gautamiputra Satakarni and Pulu- 
mavi. 

The mode of narrating incidents of abduction by 
means of sculptured panels or terracotta figures is very 
old. They are scattered over a wide country, but they 
are not all of the same type. Each has to be interpreted 
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in its own context. For instance, the panel in the Udayagiri 
cave has been interpreted by Fergusson and Burgess as 
Suggesting the invasion of Lafkd. Another found at Kau- 
Sambi shows a Rakshasa running away, holding a woman 
who has raised her arms in alarm, with some of her orna- 
ments like anklets and beaded chains falling down. The 
subject of this plaque seems to be the abduction of Sita 
by Ravana. A coping fragment from Amaravati depicts 
a scene in which some gods are carrying away by force a 
protesting heavenly nymph (apsaras) for presentation to 

kra. Thus various scenes of abduction of women are 
protrayed in sculptured panels. 

The Editors of the Bombay Gazetteer, Nasik District, 
have interpreted the panels on the door-posts as depicting 
the abduction of a chaste and an unchaste woman. But 
why such scenes should be sculptured on the door-posts 
of a Vihdra cave passes our comprehension. We would 
prefer to interpret them as suggesting historical events 
of the age. 

Panels on the left door-post.— The lowest pancls on 
the right and left sides show a Yaksha bearing the burden 
of the upper panels as in those of many other doorways. 
The second and third panels above it show Siva-Svati 
enjoying the company of the Raja-lakshmi. The fourth 
panel shows Nahapiina coaxing her, and the fifth abducting 
her by force. The sixth or the topmost panel on the left 
depicts Gautamiputra defeating Nahapina and rescuing 
Raja-lakshmi. That the two male figures in the fifth and 
the sixth panel represent different persons, viz, Nahapina 
and Gautamiputra, is clear from their hair styles. 

Panels on the right door-post. — The same narrative is 
carried further in the panels on the right door-post. The 
second and third panels show that Raja-lakshmi was 
living happily with Gautamiputra. She is proverbially 
known to be fickle. This is suggested by her jaunty head- 
dress. The boy shown sitting near her is the prince Pulumavi. 
As he was the heir apparent, Raja-lakshmi has placed 
her hand on his head. The fifth pancl on this right side 
has not been correctly described in the Gazetteer. It probably 
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shows Rudraddman trying to abduct Raja-lakshmi. We 
have shown elsewhere how after the death of Gautamiputra, 
Rudradiman (and Chashjana) wrested some northern 
provinces from the Sdtavihanas. The topmost panel on 
this side shows Pulumavi rescuing Raja-lakshmi from 
the clutches of the enemy. 

We have shown elsewhere that the excavation of 
Cave No. III commenced during the time of Gautamiputra, 
but it was not finished even till the 19th regnal year of 
Pujumavi. In that year, the latter made the further donation 
of a village for the embellishment of the Cave. It was for 
the carving of these panels illustrating the historical events 
in the reigns of the three Satavahana rulers, viz., Siva-Svati, 
Gautamiputra and Pulumivi. These panels are thus of 
great historical importance. 


CHAPTER IL 


Administration 


The country normally under the rule of the Satavahanas 
was known as Dakshipdpatha which comprised the territory 
south of the Narmada, while that under the Western 
Kshatrapas comprised Saurdshjra, Malwa and Gujarat. 
Yasodhara, the commentator of the Kamasiitra, defines 
Dakshindpatha as * the country south of the Narmada ’,' 
while Rajaseckhara says that it lay beyond Mahishmati, 
modern MaheSvar, and comprised the countries of Maha- 
riashtra, Mahishaka, Vidarbha, Kuntala, Kohkana, Kanchi, 
Kerala, Chola, Pandya, Pallava efc.* The title of the 
Dakshipdpatha-pati which the early Satavahana king Simuka 
assumed was not in this comprehensive sense of Dakshina- 
patha.’ His dominion included only the countries of Maha- 
rashtra (including Vidarbha), Kohkana and Mahishaka. 
The ancient names of the countries under the rule of the 
Western Kshatrapas were as  follows—Kachchha, 
Surishtra (Kathiiwad), Laja (South Gujarat), Anarta 
(North Gujarit), Akarivanti (Eastern and Western Malwa), 
and AnOpa (Indore and Nemad districts of M. P.). 


Divisions of the State 


We shall now consider the sub-divisions of these coun- 
tries. Administrative terms usually occur more in copper- 
plate grants than in stone inscriptions, but no such grants 
of the Sitavahanas and the Western Kshatrapas have 
so far come to notice. The oldest southern copper-plate 
grant so far discovered is that on the Malhara plates, 
and it belongs to the period after the fall of the Satavahanas. 


‘onberay chert tat cfiewrrg: | Acyumateudd commentary on the Kamaséive, 
* Kinyuromimed (G.O.S p 33. 
Ftover. 2, ioe 2 
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It is of the king Adityaraja of the Munda family. Then 
follow those of the Pallava Sivaskandavarman found at 
MayidavolO and Hirahadagalli. In view of this scarcity 
of copper-plate grants in this period, it is not surprising 
that we know of very few administrative terms of this 
age. 
Janapada denoted the largest territorial division, viz., 
‘a country’. It occurs in the Junagadh inscription of 
Rudraddman. It was divided into rdshjras, but this term 
is not noticed in the records edited here. The Hirahadagalli 
plates of the Pallava Sivaskandavarman, which are of a 
slightly later age, mention Satihani-rattha' (Satavahana- 
rashtra) which name was evidently applied to it after the 
Satavihanas settled there for some time. The head of a 
rdshtra was known as Radshfrika, (Prakrit, Rathika).* 
If the rdshtra division was of a large size, the head of it 
was known as Mahdraghi. In the Sitavahana age the Mahi- 
rathis and Mahdbhojas were great feudatories or jamindars, 
They could issue coins in their own names. Coins of the 
Mahdrathi Sadakana Kajaléya of Karnijaka have been 
found.’ From inscriptions of the Satavahana age, we 
find that the feudatories in the Thine and Koliba districts 
were known as Mahdbhojas, while those in the Pooni 
district were designated Mahdrathis. 

The next sub-division was dhdra. Some dhdras of the 
time are mentioned in Satavahana inscriptions. See, ¢. g., 
the Sitavihanihadra.* The Mimalihdra’ comprised the 
territory now known as Mavala. The Sorparakihdra was 
the name of the region round modern Sopara in North 
Konkan. The Kapuraihaéra which roughly comprised the 
territory of the Surat District was in Gujarit. Ahdras were 
apparently divided into vishayas, but this term is not 
noticed in the inscriptions edited here. The word no 
doubt occurs in the sense of ‘a country” in the Junigagh 


1 ET, 1, pp. 5 if 
a Inscr. 64, line 4, 

3 BMC (Andhras), p. 57. Coins of a Mahdrathi of the Kura finally have teem 
found near Kothdpur. See the Chapeer om Coins. 
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inscription of Rudradiman, but it is used there for the 
sake of alliteration.' The names of districts comprising 
the territory on the banks of rivers were formed by 
adding kafa or kada to their names. See e. g., Bendkata 
(or Ben&kajaka), Varadakaja and Karahdkata. Smaller 
divisions were called pathakas. See e. g., Pratishthdna- 
pathaka. Some kings founded new cities and named them 
after themselves. See ¢. g., Vijayapuri founded by Vijaya 
Satakarni, now known as Nagarjunakond.* It was his 
capital. The Ikshvikus, who succeeded the Sdtavahanas, 
also ruled from the same place. Navanagara,’ which 
was probably founded by Pulumévi, has not yet been 
identified. Vaijayanti (modern Vanavasi) was the capital 
of the Chujukulfnanda Sdtakarnis in Karnataka. The 
Sitavahanas ruled from Pratishthdna (modern Paithan) 
for a long time. Their carlier capital was probably 
at Junnar,* but its ancient name is not known. Several 
other cities such as Girinagara (modern Junagadh) near 
Mount Girn&r), Ujjayint and Sorparaka find mention 
in our records. Bharukachchha (Broach), Kaliydna (Kalyan) 
and Cheula (Chaul) were well-known ports of the age. 
Pushkara near Ajmer was then also known as a holy place. 
Govardhana was then the chief town of its territorial 
division (dhdra) and had greater administrative importance 
than Nasik which was then known as a holy place. The 
position is now reversed. Nisik has become the head- 
quarters of the district, and Govardhana has sunk to 
the position of a small village. 

Names of villages ended in grdma, padraka etc. 
See Karajiki-grima, Chikhalapadra, Pisichipadraka, 
Salmalipadraka etc. Some villages and even fields in 
them were named after Yakshas and Yakshinis. See 
¢. g., the field Ajakalakiya which derived its name 


‘See ‘amaret o sererera[qresrcrentd)sraferart = facaret cart’ 
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from the Yaksha Ajakdlaka or Ajakilapaka. Sudisana 
was the name of a village derived from that of a 
Yakshini. 


Republics 


There were some republican tribes ruling in the 
S&tavahana —Kshatrapa age in North India, Of them, 
the Malavas, the Uttamabhadras and the Yaudheyas 
find mention in our inscriptions, The Méalavas were 
previously ruling in the Panjab. They and their 
associates the Kshudrakas greatly harassed Alexander 
on his return journey. Later, when foreign tribes 
invaded the north-west part of India, they moved 
southward and settled down in Nagar or Karkota- 
nagara in the Jaipur State. When they attacked the 
Uttamabhadras who were probably their southern 
neighbours, Rishabhadatta, the son-in-law of Nahapana, 
rushed to their rescue. They then fled away. The 
Malavas had not then come down to Central India, 
and so that part of the country was still known by 
its ancient name of Akardvanti. The Yaudheyas were 
a powerful tribe settled in Eastern Panjab, They had 
vanquished the Kshatriya chiefs of the neighbouring 
countries and were proud of their heroic title, but 
they were ultimately defeated by Rudradiman.' 

No such republican tribes were ruling in Mahéira- 
shtra and Central India. There the monarchical system 
was in vogue. From such names of rulers as Gautami- 
putra and Vasishthiputra some scholars have concluded 
that the matriarchal system of government was prevalent 
there. But this is an erroncous view. The custom of 
naming a child after its mother was prevalent in India 
from very ancient times. See the name Devaki-putra 
of Krishna which occurs in the Chhdndogya Upanishad. 
This custom was not confined to royal families. See 
the name Kosiki-puta Mitadeva of a commoner,’ 
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and Varihi-putra of a Brahmana,' which occur in the 
inscriptions edited here. 

Though royal power was absolute, it was to a 
certain extent controlled by religious dictates and public 
opinion. The king had to rule according to the rules 
laid down in the dharmasdstras. People rose in revolt 
against unjust or despotic rulers. The Sanskrit play 
Mrichchhakatika, which belongs to this age, shows how 
common people revolted against the despotic king 
Pilaka of Ujjayini and killed him, The DharmaSastras 
lay down that even other twice-born people like the 
Brahmanpas and the Vaisyas should take up arms when 
religion is in danger :— 


aes fronfafauig? oat aatasena | 

Two such occasions arose in that age. When after 
the death of Asoka chaos and confusion were rampant 
in Mahiirashtra and the central power had become 
weak, a Brihmana named Sdtavahana came forward 
and established peace and order in the country. The 
second occasion arose at the end of the Sdtavahana 
period. Then also there was anarchy in the country 
after the death of the last Satavihana ruler. Then a 
son of a learned and pious Brahmana named Munda 
changed his sacrificial ladle for the sword and establi- 
shed peaceful condition in Vidarbha. He then assumed 
the significant name of Rashtra-mahdrdja as he had 
come forward for the rescue of the country (rdshjra). 

Succession was generally determined by primogeni- 
ture. As this rule caused family feuds, the Kshatrapas 
seem to have resolved by a consensus that in case the 
deceased Mahakshatrapa had living and capable bro- 
thers, the succession should devolve upon them in the 
order of seniority in preference to his own sons. The 
Jatter were associated as Kshatrapas in the administra- 
tion of the kingdom. This custom continued for 
considerable time among the Western Kshatrapas. 


‘her. 4, ine 4 
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The custom prevalent in Mahfrishtra was of a 
different type. When Gautamiputra Sitakarni died, he 
had four sons Pulumavi, Skanda Sétakarni, Vijaya 
Satakarni and Sdtakarni. As all of them are called 
Vasishthiputras, they were uterine brothers. Pulumiivi, 
being the eldest and the ablest of them, succeeded 
his father. But after his death, the kingdom was 
partitioned between the two brothers Skanda and 
Satakarni, as appears evident from their coins. Skanda 
ruled over Western Maharashtra and Sftakarni over 
Andhra. Later, after the death of Skanda and his 
successor Vijaya, the two parts of the Sitavahana 
kingdom were again united under Sétakarni. 


Ministers and Executive Officers 


The king appointed several ministers and executive 
officers to assist him in administration. They generally 
find mention in copper-plate grants as information 
about them was required to be communicated to them. 
As no such grants of the Sd&tavihanas and Western 
Kshatrapas have been found, our knowledge about 
these ministers and officers is very meagre. 

The Junigagh inscription of Rudradiman divides 
these dignitaries into two classes —(1) matisachivas' or 
ministers and (2) karmasachivas or executive officers. 
The duty of the first type was to advise the king 
while that of the sccond was to execute the king's 
orders. Such officers were called Mahdmdtras in the 
time of ASoka. The designation seems to have survived 
up to the beginning of the Satavahana age; for the 
term is found used in the carliest inscription of the 
time.* Later, this designation fell into disuse. The 
officer often noticed in Sdtavihana inscriptions is the 
Amdatya. The Amdtyas were placed in charge of the 
different districts. Those who were included in the 
king’s ministry were known as Rdj-dmdtyas. Besides 
tInscr, SI, line 17. 
2Inscr. 1, line 2 
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them, the following are noticed in our inscriptions: 
Sendpati or the Army Commander, Rajjuka' or the 
Revenue Officer, Bhdaddgdrika* or the Treasurer, 
Paniyagharika® or the Superintendent of Water Works, 
Karmantika* or the Superintendent of Public Works, 
and Avesanika* or the foreman. 


Titles of Kings 


Grandiloquent titles of kings had not some into 
vogue in the S&tavihana times, The ruler of an exten- 
sive kingdom like Gautamiputra Sdtakarni bears only 
the simple title of Rdjan. Only in one place he is 
referred to as Rdjardja, Mahdrdja is rarely used. Simuka 
and Pulumivi are called Dakshipdpathapati and Dakshi- 
wdpathesvara respectively. The pompous titles of later 
ages like Paramabhajjaraka, Mahdrdjadhirdja and Para- 
meivara had not become fashionable. Similarly the 
various designations of their ministers and high officers 
also may not have been coined in the earlier age. 
But they were undoubtedly formed towards the close 
of it. They are noticed in the Malhara plates of 
Adityaraja, which, as shown elsewhere, belong to the 
succeeding period. They continued in the subsequent 
period of the Guptas and the Vikitakas. Some of 
these titles of officers are given below. 


Officers 
Uparika —This officer is mentioned first, which 


signifies his pre-eminence. He was probably of the 
rank of a Provincial Governor. He had the power to 
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appoint Kumdrdmatyas. From Gupta inscriptions he 
seems to have held the rank of the head of a large 
territorial division called bhuktl. 

Kumdrdmatya —Scholars hold various opinions 
about the nature of his office. He appears to be 
managing various departments. He may have been of 
the rank of the modern I.C.S. or LAS. 

DandapdSika —He seems to be of the rank of the 
modern Police Commissioner. 

Chata and Bhaja—These correspond to modern 
policemen and soldiers. They often harassed village 
people as policemen do now. Hence they were forbid- 
den to enter donated villages except when they had 
to arrest thieves and persons accused of high treason.' 

Diitapreshanika— He arranged for the despatch of 
Ditakas. The latter are mentioned generally at the end 
of the charters of grants. They had to arrange for the 
transfer of the ownership of granted villages and fields 
to the rightful donees. 

Viniyuktaka —He denoted a royal servant who was 
entrusted with any task. 

Kashthika— We corresponds to the modern peon. 

Besides these, there were Adhikshakas or Superin- 
tendents of the various departments, but they are not 
mentioned in our inscriptions. 

Most of these dignitaries and officers are mentioned 
only in the one copper-plate grant edited here because 
such grants were not usually made in the Sétavahana 
age. Some plates of later times such as those granted 
by ‘the Pallavas? and the feudatories of the Abhiras 
have indeed been found; but most of them are very 
small in size and, therefore, do not mention such 
officers. The latter are however, noticed in some rare 
grants such as that on the recently discovered Thilner 
plates of Bhanushena. 
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We have very scanty information about the civic 
administration of cities and villages. There was gene- 
rally a Nigama-sabha which looked after local adminis- 
tration. Nigama usually means ‘a merchant’, but the 
nigama-sabhds of the towns and cities had probably 
representatives of the different strata of the society on 
them. In such cases the word nigama had a wider 
significance. Apastamba says that the king should 
appoint honest, righteous and venerable men for the 
administration of the towns and villages.! Their 
servants should also be like them. All donations had 
to be announced in the Nigama-sabhi? and then 
they were registered in the local registration office.* 
Their copies were then made over to the donees. 
The chief Buddhist monk who received them is called 
Mahisvamika in a Nasik cave inscription.* 

The Pafichdyat system must have been then in 
vogue; but it is not referred to in any inscription 
edited here. The village headman was called Gramani. 
He was like the modern Police-Patil. He is mentioned 
in some gdthds of the Gdthd-saptasati. His son Gramani 
putra exercised considerable influence on the villagers 
as Suggested in some gdthds.’ The kufumbins referred 
to in some gdthds are evidently the Kunabis or farmers 
of modern times. The grihapati® was a well-to-do 
resident of a village. 

The Manusmriti attained its present form in the 
Sitavihana age. Though it was not composed in 
Mahirashtra, it no doubt reflects the conceptions and 
ideals of that age. The smriti describes royal duties in 
its seventh chapter. The same are implied in two 
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inscriptions edited here, viz., the Nasik Cave inscription 
of Pulumavi (No. 18) and the Junagadh rock inscrip- 
tion of Rudradiman (No. 51). They state the main 
duties and draw a graphic picture of an ideal king as 
conceived in that period. 


Royal Duties 


The primary duty of a king is to protect the 
country from foreign aggression, and the subjects in it 
from all calamities such as those from thieves, carni- 
vorous beasts and epidemics.' Rudrad&man performed 
this duty admirably. One other duty which is found 
emphasised in several ancient inscriptions is that a 
king must prevent intermixture of castes. The system 
of chdjurvarnya was then in vogue. It was then 
generally believed that society runs smoothly if all 
castes perform properly their duties as laid down in 
the dharmasdstras.*- Hinduism had not, however, 
become narrow-minded in that age. It welcomed within 
its fold not only members of other religions but also 
of other countries. The Satavahanas were Braihmanas 
by caste. In a Nasik cave inscription Gautamiputra 
Satakarni is called eka-Bamhana, i.e. ‘a peerless Brih- 
mana.’ But his son Vasishthiputra Sétakaroi married, 
during his (Gautamiputra’s) life-time, evidently with his 
approval, a Saka princess who was the daughter of 
Mahdkshatrapa Rudradiman.’ She afterwards became 
his Mahd-devi or Crowned Queen. This shows that 
foreigners such as the Yavanas, Sakas and Pahlavas 
were welcomed to the Hindu fold. 

Another main duty of a king is to levy only just 
taxes on his subjects and to utilise the money thus 
obtained for their welfare. The aforementioned Nasik 
cave inscription states that Gautamiputra Sdtakarni 
was not lacking in the performance of this duty. 
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Some other duties mentioned in the inscriptions 
are to construct public works of utility such as tanks 
and wells,' to encourage advancement of learning, to 
abstain from all violence except on the battlefield etc. 
Both the aforementioned kings rose to the people’s 
high expectations in these respects also.* 

In ancient times the ideal of a Welfare State was 
placed before the rulers. It is not suprising that Hindu 
kings trained in ancient discipline executed charitable 
works (called partas) even as they performed Vedic 
sacrifices, but even the Sakas like Rishabhadatta who were 
completely transformed by Hindu culture took interest 
in their performance. In his Nasik cave inscription 
Rishabhadatta says that he had constructed rest-houses 
(dharmasalas) for travellers at Bharukachchha (Brozch), 
Dasapura (Mandasor), and Sorp&raka (Sopard).* So also 
he had constructed gardens, tanks and water-sheds for 
the supply of drinking water to travellers. Ke had 
provided free ferries for crossing the rivers Iba, Parada, 
Damana, Tapi, Karabeni and Dahanuka. He had esta- 
blished rest-houses and prapds on both the banks of 
those rivers. In short, he had provided all facilities 
to travellers to make their journey comfortable. 

Another important duty of a king is to administer 
justice. Inscriptions, however, rarely refer to it. The Apa- 
stamba-dharmasitra lays stress on it. One of the impor- 
tant principles of justice is that none skould te punished 
on mere suspicion.' It is a matter of agreeable suiprise 
that Apastamba states this principle explicitly. The 
punishments laid down in the Dharma-sitra appear to be 
harsh; but they were intended to te deterrent. For instance, 
Apastamba has laid down capital punishment for the 
offences of homicide, theft and unlawful seizure of landed 
property, besides con-fiscation of the offerder’s property. 
Prayaichittas are prescribed for a number of crimes. 
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The Sanskrit play Mrichahhakatika has in the ninth 
Act the scene of the trial of Chirudatta for the 
alleged murder of Vasantasend in which we see how 
trials for offences were conducted in the courts of the 
Kshatrapas in that age. The administration of justice 
had undoubtedly made considerable progress in those 
days. 

In recent times the ideal of trusteeship has gained 
ground in public administration. Land is a valuable 
gift of God. He who has secured it must work hard 
and bring out as much produce from it as possible. 
If he fails to do so on account of indolence, it is 
an offence against society. For this reason the strikes 
by workmen and the lock-outs by owners are regarded 
as crimes against society, and the State steps in to 
curb both. It is a matter for agreeable surprise that 
a similar view is noticed in the Apastamba-dharmasitra 
which dates back more than two millenniums, Apasta- 
mba says that if a person takes land on lease for 
cultivation, and fails to produce a crop through in- 
dolence, he should be made to compensate for it if 
he is well-to-do. If a workman relinquishes the work 
undertaken without reason, he should receive corporal 
punishment.' Some may think that these rules are 
partial to the richer sector of the society, but they 
will be found to be ultimately in the interest of the 


people, 
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Chapter IT 
Religious Condition 


In the age of the Sitavdhanas and the Kshatrapas, 
all the three religions — Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina — were 
flourishing in India, but no inscriptions of Jainism have 
yet been found in their dominions. The only exception 
seems to be No. 55 which belongs to the reign of the grand- 
son of Jayaddman. It records a gift to a Muni who had 
attained kevali-jidna. This inscription may have reference 
to Jainism. Most of the remaining inscriptions either 
register gifts made to Buddhist monks or record erection 
of yashtis (memorial pillars). The Satavihanas were 
followers of Hinduism. So were the Kshatrapas of Malwa 
and Kathiiwad. Though this is not explicitly stated any- 
where, it can be easily inferred from their personal names 
such as Rudradiiman, Rudrasithha, and Rudrasena. Besides, 
they regarded cows and Brihmanas as venerable.'! But 
with the exceptions of the Naneghat inscription of Naganika 
and the Nasik cave inscriptions of Rishabhadatta, we 
get no references to gifts made to Hindu gods and goddesses 
or to Briihmanas. So judging from the number of inscribed 
records, one may infer that the followers of the Hindu 
religion were negligible in number in that age. This would, 
however, be an erroneous conclusion. 


The Vedic Religion 


The Naneghat inscription records that Naganika, 
either jointly with her husband Sdtakarni I, or herself 
alone after his death, performed several Vedic sacrifices. 
If we take into consideration, the dakshinds that were 
given to the officiating priests, we can form some idea 
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of the state of the Hindu religion in that age. Some of 
them may be mentioned here. In the sacrifice of Bhagalada- 
§aratra as many as ten thousand and one cows, and in 
the Chhandomapavamina sacrifice one thousand and one 
cows were given away by way of dakshind. Sitakarni 
performed the ASvamedha sacrifice twice. At the second 
ASvamedha, he gave the dakshind of one horse with silver 
ornaments, 14000 kdrshdpanas, one village and a number 
of elephants.' Several such sacrifices and the dakshipds 
given on those occasions were mentioned in the Naneghat 
inscription, but the names of very few of them can now 
be read as the record is very much mutilated. But even 
in the present fragmentary state of the epigraph, the names 
of the following sacrifices can be made out — Agnyadheya, 
Anvarambhaniya, Angirika, two ASvamedhas, Bhagalada- 
§aratra, Gargatriratra, Gavimayana, Adgirasimayana, 
Satatiratra, Angirasatriratra, Chhandomapavaménatriratra 
etc. Hundreds of Vedic scholars must have been invited for 
the performance of these sacrifices. One can easily imagine 
how large must be the herds of cows in the different parts 
of the country to meet the requirements of such gifts. 
One can also imagine the numbers of the followers of 
Hinduism in the dominion of the Satavaihanas. It was 
in that age that the Apastamba branch of the Black Yajur- 
veda was formed in the Deccan which bespeaks the influence 
of the Vedic religion in South India of the time. 


Purinic Hinduism 


Besides this Vedic religion, Purinic Hinduism also 
was flourishing in that age, though its vestiges are not 
noticeable now. In a Nasik cave inscription Rishabhadatta 
mentions his gift of 70000 kdrshdpayas to revered gods and 
Brahmanas.? The gift to Brahmanas must, of course, have 
been in the form of dakshipd. But how was the gift to 
gods utilised ? It must have been made over to the trustees 
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or worshippers of the gods in the existing temples. For 
this, temples of gods must have been in existence at the 
time, We have evidence of this, though it is scanty. There 
was a famous temple of Vasudeva (Krishna) near Vidisa. 
Its dhvaja-stambha was erected by the Yavana Ambassador 
Heliodorus of the Greek king Antialcidas of Taxila at 
the court of the Suiga king Bhagabhadra.' This is stated 
in an inscription on the pillar. Another inscription at 
Ghosundi (in the Chitod District) mentions a temple of 
Sadkarshana (Balarima) and Vasudeva (Krishna) which 
dates back to the second century B. C.* That these gods 
were worshipped in thatage is also evident from the 
opening obeisance to them in the Naneghat inscription of 
Naganika. 

The performance of Vedic sacrifices and the worship 
of Purdnic gods prevailed not only in the beginning of 
the Sitavahana age, but throughout that period. In this 
fespect the evidence of the recently discovered Malhara 
plates is quite clear. As shown elsewhere,” this grant belongs 
to the period immediately following the fall of the Sata- 
vahanas. It states the history of as many as six generations 
of a learned and pious Brahmana family of Vidarbha. 
Its members in the first three generations — Soma, Vardhana 
and Munda — were pious and righteous Brahmanas, learned 
in the Vedas and always engaged in the performance of 
Vedic sacrifices. They led a life of self-control, observing 
duly all yamas and niyamas. The member of the fourth 
generation, Rishjra-mahiraja by name, is said to have 
obtained a royal status by his merit, but in what manner, 
it is not stated. He was the first king in that family. His 
son Rijakula-mahdraja performed an ASvamedha sacrifice 
and expanded his dominion. His son Adityaraja granted 
several villages to certain Brihmangas in his second regnal 
year. As shown elsewhere, the first three members of this 
family, who were learned and pious Brahmanas, lived 
at the close of the Sdtavahana age. There must have been 
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several other Brihmana families in that age who spent 
their whole life in the study of the Vedas, and the per- 
formance of Vedic sacrifices, observing all rules laid down 
in the Srutis and Smritis. Though we have not had other 
grants of this type, we cannot conclude that such Brahmanas 
were rare in that age. 

But Vedic sacrifices were very expensive and of long 
duration. They were not within the reach of common 
people. For them, the Bhagavadgitaé had preached the 
path of devotion (bhakti-yoga). The Malharai plates com- 
mence with Namah Purushottamdya (Obeisance to Purusho- 
ttama or Vishnu). So that family was a devotee of Vishnu. 
The path of devotion had come into vogue long before. 
The aforementioned Heliodorus, who erected a stone 
pillar at Vidisa calls himself Bhdgavara or a devout worship- 
per of Bhagavat (Vishnu). As we have shown elsewhere,’ 
the Mahdbhdrata attained its present form as a work 
containing a lakh of verses (Sata-sidhasri sarhita) in this 
age. Besides, several Purdnas also had their nucleus 
formed in this period, and the various myths and legends 
narrated in them circulated among the masses of the time. 
Hence we find that in a Nisik cave inscription of 
Pulumivi, his father Gautamiputra Satakarni is said to 
have resembled Rima, Keéava (Krishoa), Arjuna and 
Bhimasena in valour, and Nabhaga, Nahusha, Janamejaya, 
Sagara, Yayati, Parasurama and Ambarisha in spirited 
nature.* All these are well-known heroes of Hindu 
mythology. Common people of that age were well 
acquainted with their character and achievements. 

Purdnic Hinduism preaches not only vratas and niyamas 
but also fasts, pilgrimages, gifts, and charitable works 
(piirtas) as means of acquiring religious merit. All these 
were in vogue in the Sitavihana age. An inscription at 
Naneghat tells us that the dowager queen Niganiki used 
to fast for a month at a time, that she lived like a female 
hermit in her own house, and that she was adept in the 
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performance of initiatory rites, vows and _ sacrifices.' 
Another old Satavahana queen of the same type — Gautami 
Bala-éri —is described in a Nasik cave inscription as one 
who regularly observed penance, self-control, vows, and 
fasts, and led a life of truthfulness, forgiveness, charity 
and, non-violence.* One of the ways for acquiring 
religious merit was to visit a holy place, to bathe there 
and to make gifts. So Rishabhadatta is said to have 
repaired to the holy place Pushkara near Ajmer after 
winning a victory over the Malayas. Other means of 
acquiring religious merit were believed to be to make 
gifts of a thousand cows, to feed a lakh of Briahmanas 
and to get Brahmanas married at one’s expense. These 
are not, however, mentioned in the Manusmriti or the 
Apastamba-dharmasitra, Pirtakarmas or charitable works 
included such as the following :—to dig tanks and wells, 
to establish water-sheds for the supply of drinking water 
to thirsty travellers, to provide free ferries for crossing 
rivers, and to construct rest-houses for travellers. 
Rishabhadatta is said to have done all these.” 

Later inscriptions mention holy fithis for the perform- 
ance of charitable works or the giving of gifts. But they 
are conspicuous by their absence in our records. The reason 
for their non-mention seems to be that they are generally 
cited in Hindu inscriptions. But such inscriptions of that 
age have not yet been found. 

Gifts are regarded as one of the usual means for the 
acquisition of religious merit. But there were Brahmanas 
in the Sitavihana age who never accepted any gifts. The 
following verse in the aforementioned Malhara plates 
describes such a Brahmana in the following verse* :-— 
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(The Brahmana Munda never allowed his hand to 
be tainted by the acceptance of gifts. He was always engaged 
in the performance of vows and sacrifices. So Indra, being 
gratified, used to pour a large shower of wealth during 
his sacrifices.) 

In his Raghuvariéa' Kalidasa has described that 
such a shower of gold was actually poured by Kubera 
for a gift to be made by King Raghu. The statement in 
the Malhara plates is, of course, a figurative description. 
What is implied thereby is that though that Brihmana 
Munda was himself poor and never accepted any gifts, 
people on their own provided all material for his sacrifices. 
Recently we had a living instance of this type in 
Vidarbha. 


Buddhism 


We shall next-turn to Buddhism. That religion did 
not spread to South India during the first two or three 
centuries after the nirvdga of the Buddha. Mahiiriishtra 
is not mentioned in the sacred works of Buddhism. The 
ancient Pili canon mentions only the following sixteen 
janapadas (countrics )— Aga, Magadha, Kasi, Kosala, 
Vriji, Malla, Chedi, Vatsa, Kuru, Paichdla, Matsya, 
Sarasena, ASmaka, Avanti, Gandhira and Kémboja.’ 
All these except ASmaka are countries of North India. 
ASmaka was situated on the bank of the Godivari as 
stated in the Suttanipdta. According to some scholars, 
ASmaka (or ASvaka) was situated north-west of the country 
of Avanti and the country of that name in South India 
was a later colony of it.’ The reason why this southern 
ASmaka is mentioned in the Suttanipdta is that a Brihmana 
of that country had sent his disciples to see the Buddha 
and to get some questions answered by him. In the age 
of the Buddha the countries of Magadha, Kosala, Vatsa 
and Avanti were very powerful. Then Bimbisdra was ruling 
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in Magadha, Prasenajit in Kosala, Udayana in Vatsa, and 
Chanda-Mahisena in Avanti. They sometimes were friendly 
and even formed matrimonial alliances and sometimes 
fought with one another. 

Buddhism was introduced into Maharashtra in the 
time of Asoka. The Buddhist historical works Dipavamsa 
and Mahdyarhsa were written in Shri-Lanka in the fourth 
or fifth century A. D, They state that the third Buddhist 
Council was held in the reign of ASoka. Moggaliputta 
Tissa was its President. After the work of the Council 
was over, Mahdsthavira Tissa sent monks. for preaching 
Buddhism in certain countries. They were as follows : 
Sthavira Majjhatika was sent to Kashmir and Gandhara, 
Mahdrakkhita to the Yavana country, Majjhima to the 
Himalayan country, Dharmarakshita to Aparanta (North 
Konkan), Mabdidharmarakshita to Maharashtra, Maha- 
deva to Mahisha-mandala (Southern part of the former 
Hyderiibad State), Rakshita to Vanavasi ( North Kannada 
District), Sopa and Uttara to Suvarnabhomi ( Brahma- 
dea), and Mahendra and his associates to Shri-Lanka. 
This Buddhist Council was held in the seventeenth year of 
Aéoka’s reign. So Buddhism seems to have been introduced 
into Mahirashjra in the 17th or the 18th regnal year of 
Asoka. 

Afoka's edicts also describe how Buddhism was 
preached in his time. In his thirteenth rock-edict Asoka 
says, “At a distance of six hundred yojanas the Yavana 
king Antiyoga (Antiochus), so also four other kings— 
Turamiya (Ptolemy), Antekina (Antigonus), Maga (Magas), 
and Alikasundara (Alexander) —and also Chola, Pandya, 
Yavana, Kamboja, Nabhika, Nabhapankti, Bhoja, Pete- 
nika, Andhra, Pulinda — all these are imitating the religious 
preaching of the Beloved of the Gods.'” Of these the 
Bhojas are the people of Vidarbha and the Petenikas 
are those of the region round Pratishthina (modem 
Paithan). Aparanta (North Konkan) is also mentioned in 
the list. The date of this edict is the twelfth or the thirteenth 
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year after ASoka’s coronation. It is given as the 
seventeenth regnal year of ASoka in the Mahdvarhsa. If 
we take into consideration that ASoka was crowned four 
years after accession, both the statements will be seen to 
agree. The foreign kings mentioned in the edict were all 
ruling in B. C. 260 (B. C. 250 according to some scholars). 
So we may fix the middle of the third century B. C. as 
the date of the commencement of the preaching of 
Buddhism in Maharashtra. 

_This date is corroborated by a stone inscription of a 
Mahdmatra of ASoka who was in charge of Vidarbha. 
Several years ago we published a fragmentary stone inscrip- 
tion in Brahmi characters which proclaimed the order 
of the Svdmi (Lord) that whoever would capture or kill 
any animals, would receive condign punishment.' This 
Svami must be ASoka himself. The record is dated in the 
fourteenth year, evidently of the reign of Asoka. It was 
apparently issued ‘by a Dharma-mahimatra of the king. 
It shows how the doctrine of ahimhsd (non-slaughter) was 
preached in Mahirdshjra and other countries during the 
reign of ASoka. 

How Mahadharmarakshita preached Buddhism in 
Maharashtra is described in the following gdthds :— 

wares wal rear at agree feerat | 
Rarreeeeaies mae HaAT aft 
aed aigfirg vais aeeeret 
area ag agearia cof arefere 

[That Sage Mahadharmarakshita went to Mahirdsh{ra 
and there he narrated the Jdtaka (birth-story) of Mahd- 
naradakassapa. Then eighty-four thousand obtained the 
reward of conversion to the Buddhist path, and thirteen 
thousand took orders from him.} 

That as many as eighty-four thousand persons 
embraced Buddhism as a result of the preaching of a 
Jataka is a fantastic story like those narrated in the Hindu 
Puranas. But it is not unlikely that Mahddharmarakshita 
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used that story for propagating Buddhism in Maharashtra. 
That Mahdndradakassapa Jdtaka is numbered 544 in the 
Jitaka collection of the Buddhist Vipitaka. The story 
runs as follows :— 

In ancient times a king, Angati by name, ruled in 
Mithilé, the capital of Videha. He had a very beautiful 
and religious-minded daughter named Raja. In the festival 
of a full-moon night the king asked his three ministers, 
how he should pass that night. One of them suggested 
that he should invade the country of his enemy. The second 
advised that he should spend it in luxury and enjoyment 
of singing, dancing and music. The third told him that 
he should consult a Sramana or a Brahmana well versed 
in religious matters. The king accepted the third advice. 
So they all repaired to a naked Kshapanaka named Guna 
of the Kasyapa gotra. He preached the doctrine of Fate 
to the king. He said, * O King, there is no such thing as 
the other world. Good conduct is of no use. Every one 
gets what is dictated by his destiny. Every one has to pass 
through eighty-four Mahdkalpas, Religious merit does not 
release him nor does sin prolong his stay there.” Accepting 
his advice, the king resolved to spend all his time in the 
enjoyment of pleasures. He entrusted administration to 
his minister, and spent his days as advised. But his daughter 
Raja was very religious-minded. She advised him to 
lead a righteous life. She had knowledge of her past lives. 
So she described to him how she herself had to pass through 
the Raurava hell, how thereafter she had to live the life 
of the monkey, the bull etc., and how ultimately she 
obtained human life. She tried to turn his mind to the path 
of righteousness. But she did not succeed. So she prayed 
to the Great Souls who protect the world. Then 
Bodhisattva Niradakassapa came there in the guise of a 
Parivrijaka. The King welcomed him and asked him about 
the existence of the other world. The Parivrajaka replied, 
“The other world does exist, but people engrossed in greed 
and delusion deny its existence. Then the King said, 
“ Give me 50 coins now. I shall pay you 1000 in heaven. ” 
The Parivrijaka then replied, ““O King, you are not 
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likely to go to heaven. If you do not give up your sinful 
life, you will go to hell, and will there suffer various 
pangs. Who will go there to ask for the repayment of the 
coins ?"* The Parivrajaka then described the dreadful life, 
full of sufferings, in hell. Being terrified thereby, the king 
surrendered to him. The Parivrajaka then described the 
lives of several righteous kings of the past, and after 
preaching the path of righteousness, he disappeared. 

This Jataka draws a heart-rending picture of the 
life in hell. If the story in the Mahdvartsa has any 
basis, ‘Mahidharmarakshita may have used it for the 
purpose of proselytizing. Asoka also seems to have 
adopted similar measures for preaching the tenets of 
Buddhism. In his fourth Rock-edit Asoka says, “For 
a long time, for hundreds of years, have increased the 
slaughter of animals, violence to creatures, unseemly 
conduct towards relatives, Brahmapas and Sramapas, 
But now in consequence of the practice of Dharma by 
Priyadargin, the Beloved of the Gods, the sound of 
the drum (instead of becoming the sound of war) 
has become the sound of Dharma. He has shown 
vimdnas (heavenly palaces), elephants, fire-pillars and 
such other heavenly scenes, Thereby Dharma has 
increased to an extent not seen for many hundred 
years before.” Asoka showed by representations what 
had been described in words in the Ndradakassapa- 
jataka, viz., that those who lead a spiritual life live in 
heavenly palaces and ride on celestial elephants, while 
those who live sinfully have to clasp flaming pillars 
in hell. 

As Buddhism spread in Mahériishjra and the 
number of Buddhist monks increased, the need of 
vihdras for their residence, of chaityas for their prayers 
and of stipas for their worship began to be felt, and 
they were excavated and carved in the hills of Maha- 
rashjra. These caves and the inscriptions in them 
testify to the spread of Buddhism there. 

There are indeed caves excavated in hills or in 
rocks in other parts of the country also, but they are 
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not as many, as large, and as beautiful as those in 
Maharashtra. They number nearly a thousand in 
Mahfrfishjra. Some of them are very small while others 
are very large. Their architecture, sculpture and _pic- 
tures, which fortunately still survive in some few of 
them, are extremely fine and wonderful. They are dealt 
with in a subsequent chapter. 

These excavations are of three types. Some are of 
the type of the Shipas. A Stipa means a semi-circular 
tumulus either carved in a hill or constructed of stones, 
mud and bricks over the relics of a venerable person 
like the Buddha or his disciples. It is also called 
Dagoba (Dhdtugarbha) and Chaitya. The second type 
is known as vihdra or a monastic hall. The viharas 
were meant for the residence of monks. Though they 
were given in charge of a particular sect, they were 
intended to give shelter to the monks of all sects in 
the rainy season and this was expressly stated at the 
time of making their gifts. The third type was the 
chaitya-griha or gandha-kufi, which was a_prayer-hall, 
There generally used to be a cistern (podhi) by the 
side of a cave. 

Both the Sitavahanas and the Kshatrapas gave 
liberal patronage to Buddhism. Rishabhadatta and his 
wife Dakshamitra got excavated a cave near Nasik and 
made it over to the Buddhist monks. Gautamiputra 
Satakarpi, Pulumfvi, Yajiia Sitakarni and some other 
Sfitavahana kings also got caves excavated and donated 
them to the monks at Nasik, Kdanheri, Karle and 
other places. So did also their feudatories and Zamin- 
dirs who were known as Mahdbhojas and Mahdrathis. 
For instance, we find mention of Mahdbhoja Skanda- 
pilita, son of Mahabhoji Vijaya, in an inscription at 
Kuda,' of Awndra Kanabhoja in that at Mahad,? of 
Mahdrathi Kausikiputra in another at Bhaja,’ of Mahd- 
bhoja-balika, Mahadevi and Mahdrathini Samadinika in 
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an epigraph at Bedsi' and of Agimitanika in a record 
at Karle. 

Not only kings, Kshatrapas, their feudatories and 
Zamindars but also commoners patronised Buddhism in 
the two or three centuries before and after Christ. 
Excavation of a cave was regarded as a means of 
securing a place in heaven. The following verse occurs 
in an inscription in Ajanji Cave XXVI_ in this 
connection® ;— 


araeetfaitie araceniqg atc tit 
warhermet mnt efrairte i 


(So long as a meritorious work like a vihdra or a 
chaitya subsists in this world, the person who was 
responsible for it dwells joyfully in heaven. Therefore, 
people should excavate caves in hills which would last 
as long as the moon and the sun would endure.) 

Stipas, chaityas and vihdras were also constructed 
with bricks, stones and earth as they were carved in 
hills. There was a well known centre of Buddhism at 
Pauni in the Bhandara District of Vidarbha.” Two 
Stipas were disclosed in the excavations made there 
by the Nagpur University and the Central Archacologi- 
cal Department. One of them was embellished with 
railings etc. like the StQpa at Bhirhut. Several pious 
men and women had got their gifts recorded in in- 
scriptions incised on the pillars and other parts of the 
railing of these stQpas. Among them we find members 
of various races, castes and professions such as the 
following :—Bhadantas or Buddhist monks, Pravrdjikas 
or nuns, Brahmanas, Brahmanis, Yavanas, Sakas, their 
women, gardeners, goldsmiths, ironsmiths, bamboo- 
workers, workers in bell metal, grihapatis (house-holders). 
sdrthavahas (caravan-leaders) /dlikas (farmers), their 
women, Sreshthins (moncy-lenders), perfumers ete. 


tICTWI, p. 28 
2See the inscr. in Ajaoth Cave XXVI, 45S"7, IV, pp. Le De 
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As the hills in Maharashtra were very suitable for 
excavation, people from far-off places got caves carved and 
donated them to the Buddhist communities. The grand 
chaitya-griha at Kirle has the following inscription’ :— 
fonifen afer seria Haat afefaslad wafanteg zaH 
We learn from it that the Chaitya cave regarded 
as the best in the Jambu-dvipa (Bharata) was got 
excavated by the Sres/shin BhOtapala of Vaijayanti. 
(Vanavasi in North Kannada District). This place was 
the capital of a branch of the Satavahana family. 
When the Sreshthin had come from such a far-off 
place for getting a cave excavated at Karle, it is not 
surprising that several donors from such nearer places 
as the following are mentioned in inscriptions in the 
caves in Mahirashjra—Karhida (Karahata), Dhenu- 
kikaja, Sarpiraka (Sopra), Kaliana (Kalyan), Chemula 
(Chaul), Vasya (Vasal), Sthanaka (Thane) ete.? 


Schools of Buddhism 


Even in the time of the Buddha there were diver- 
gent views held on some minor religious matters. As 
a result of the measures adopted by Asoka for the 
spread of Buddhism, several centres of that religion 
came into being in far-off places in the country. On 
account of difficulties of communication and conse- 
quent lack of control from the centre, various nikdyas 
(sahghas) were formed in course of time in the diffe- 
rent parts of the country. They numbered eighteen. 
Some of them later merged into others as the differe- 
nees were on minor points. There were as many as 
eight schools of the Mahdsafghika Nikaya, among 
which the following were prominent :—Eka-vyavahirika, 
Lokottaravida, Aparagailika and Pdrvasailika. This 
Mahdsafghika \Nikdye, which originated in Vaisali, 
first spread in the eastern parts of the country and 
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then came to South India. Dhinyakajaka (modern 
Dharanikota was the principal centre of the Maha- 
safghika school.* Its various branches find mention in 
the inscriptions there. The monks of this Sahgha are 
mentioned in the inscriptions at Karle and Kanheri. 

The , Sthaviravada, which was another prominent 
Bauddha nikdya, came into being about a century after 
the Mahdsanghika. It had two principal branches, viz., 
Sarvastivida and Haimavata (or MOlasthaviravada). 
The Sarvastivida school spread in North India from 
Mathura to Nagarahira in the Panjiib, and from 
Taxild to Kashmir. The Bhadayaniya (or Bhaddvaniya) 
branch of the Sarvistivada school was prominent at 
Pauni in Vidarbha.’ Later, it spread to Nésik’ and 
Kanheri.* The monks of this branch received several 
grants of caves, villages and fields from the Sitava- 
hanas. 

Besides these, there are some other minor schools 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Mahdrishjra such as 
the following :—Dharmottariya® at Sopara, Junnar 
and Karle, Sauvarshaka or Kasyapiya at Karle, and 
Chaityaka* and Aparajita at Junnar.” 

In the age of the Sitavahanas the Hinay’na had 
spread in south India. So the object of worship in 
the caves of the time was the StOpa, not the image 
of the Buddha. Later, in the time of Kanishka, the 
Mahayana came into being, which led to the worship 
of images. Towards the end of the Sitavahana age 
flourished the great Buddhist philosopher Nagarjuna, 
one of the great propagators of the Mahiyiina School, 
but his teachings had not affected much the mode of 
worship in his time. 

#2000 Years of Mindkidiim, pp. 112 


2 Amravati Sculptures in the Madear Govt. Muxnum, op. V4 ff. 
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The StQpa was worshipped with flowers, incense, 
lights etc. Of these, lights were regarded very impor- 
tant, and gifts were made to keep them burning at 
all times. 

The management of vihdras and chaityas was 
entrusted to a chief monk who was called Mahdsva- 
mika. He used to receive the gifts made to the 
Community. Generous donors used to arrange for the 
supply of clothing and medicines to monks by investing 
large sums of money in local guilds. Rishabhadatta 
had, for instance, arranged for the payment of 12 
kdrshdpayas to every monk annually for his clothing, 
and also some more as kushana-miila.'| The real 
meaning of this term was not known for a long time. 
It is now known to be a mistake for kusala-mila, and 
seems to be used in the sense of medicine which is 
the root (/.¢.the cause) of good health. An inscription 
in Cave X at Nasik mentions it as gildna-bheshaja 
or medicine for the sick.* 

The monks were expected to get the necessary food 
by begging (pigda-pdta) in the neighbouring places. They 
could accept meat only if it was not specially prepared 
for them. Buddhism no doubt interdicts killing of animals, 
but as the people in those days were generally non- 
vegetarian, the monks would have had to starve if they 
had followed strictly the principle of ahimhsd. 

The Buddhist monks moved from place to place 
for preaching the tenets of Buddhism in winter and 
summer, and spent the rainy season (vasso) in some 
place of shelter like a vihdra. Though the vihdras were 
given in charge of a particular school, they were intended 
for the use of the Buddhist community of all the four 
quarters (/. ¢. members of all schools) and this was ex- 
plicitly stated in recording gifts of vihdras. 

The Buddha had interdicted acceptance of gifts of 
Precious metals. An attempt was made in the Council 
at Vaisali to make this rule less rigid ; but it did not 


* See Appendix VI, Kakmumdia in wrongly imcribed here instead of Kajalunig. 
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succeed. However, it does not seem that this restriction 
was observed in practice ; for in several cave inscriptions 
we find that monks and nuns themselves met the expen- 
ses of the carving of sculputres, nay even of getting entire 
caves excavated. For instance, an inscription at Karle 
records the gift of two sculptures of elephants made by 
a monk named Achdrya Indradeva.' Another states 
that a monk named Bhadrasena had got a mithuna 
(couple) carved at his own expense.? At Kudi Pari- 
wrdjikd (nun) Padminika is said to have got excavated 
at her own expense a whole cave together with a water 
cistern near by.” Where did these monks and nuns get 
all this money from? It may have been provided by their 
male or female disciples, or may have been obtained by 
them from their relatives for charitable purposes. 

Nuns as well as monks stayed in the vihdras. These 
nuns had probably taken orders after the death of their 
husbands. Some may have secured permission to join 
the Saigha even before matrimony. In the aforemen- 
tioned inscription in a cave at Kuda,’ Padminika 
mentions only the two monks who were her maternal 
uncles, but does not refer to her husband or son as shar- 
ing in the religious merit of the excavation. So she seems 
to have joined the Sangha though unmarried, following 
the example of her elderly relatives. 

Some monks were engaged in teaching in the vihdras. 
They were called Gandachdryas, The monks could accept 
nuns as their disciples, but not vice versa. 

Several foreign tribes entered India in the time of 
the Satavahanas. Some of them stayed here permanently 
and adopted the Hindu religion. The Garuda pillar near 
Vidisa was erected by the Ambassador Heliodora (Helio- 
dorus) of the Greek king of Taxila. There must have been 
many instances of this type, but they are not known as 
no remains of the temples of that age have survived. But 
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we get many references to foreign converts to Buddhism. 
The Greek king Demetrius founded a city and named 
it Dattdmitri after himself. It is probably identical with 
Dantémitri ( Dantdmitri) mentioned in a Nasik cave 
inscription, while recording the gift of Indragnidatta,' 
son of the Yavana Dhammadeva. Yavana means an 
fonian Greek. A Karle cpigraph mentions a gift of two 
Yavanas, Sihadhaya and Dhamma.‘ An_ inscription 
in Nasik cave X states that a Saka woman named 
Vishnudatté had made a permanent endowment for the 
supply of medicines to sick mendicants.* Rishabha- 
datta and his wife Dakshamitra donated cells in a cave 
at Nasik. Rishabhadatta had made a permanent arrange- 
ment for the food, clothing and medicines of the men- 
dicants living in his cave by investing large sums of 
kdrshdpanas in the guilds of the neighbouring places.* 
An inscription at Karle records the gift of a vihdra 
cave by Harapharana, son of Setapharana of Abulama.® 
These persons appear to be Parthians, judging by their 
names, 

In the age of the S&tavahanas the Hindus and Buddhi- 
sts lived amicably side by side. The Satavahana king Kyi- 
shna was himself a follower of the Vedic religion, but 
his Mahdmdtra got a cave excavated at Nasik for the resi- 
dence of the Buddhist mendicants. Gautami Balaéri 
was herself the Crowned Queen ( Mahddevi) of a Hindu 
king, but she was herself a devout follower of Buddhism. 
She got a cave excavated and a village donated by her 
son Sitakarni to the Buddhist monks at Nasik. An 
inscription in Cave No. 13 at Kuda records the gift of a 
Chaitya cave by the Brahamna wife named Bhayild of a 
Brihmana updsaka Ayitilu.. The Buddhists were not 
jealous of gifts made to the followers of the Hindu religion. 
Hence they apparently did not object to the recording 
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of Rishabhadatta’s charities to Hindu Gods and 
Brahmanas in a prominent place in their cave. In later 
times though Hindu and Buddhist dialecticians were 
vehemently engaged in philosophical disputations, they 
in their practical life lived amicably together. 

The villages and fields donated to Brahmanas were 
known as brahma-ddya. So the villages and fields given 
to Buddhist monks were called bhikshu-hala.' While 
donating them certain immunities used to be specified 
such as the following—None shall enter them; none shall 
interfere with them; none shall dig therein for salt ; no 
soldiers or policemen shall enter them except for arresting 
persons accused of a theft or high treason. One grant has 
sasiddhikam as an adjective of the donated village, It seems 
to have been used in the same sense as abhyantara- 
siddhikam or abhyantara-siddhyd which occurs in later 
grants.’ It seems to refer to the right of adjudicating 
cases of offences committed in the donated village. The 
same sense is conveyed by the expression sa-<dapda-das- 
dparddham, which is used in some later records. 

Some scholars have alleged that these donations of 
villages led to feudalism in the country.’ This is a 
mistaken view. After all, how many of such grants were 
made ? Could they have made the donces as powerful 
as the feudal lords in Europe ? The immunities that were 
recorded in the grants were intended to protect the donees 
from harassment by royal servants. They were not moti- 
vated politically. 


Yaksha Worship 


Before we close this chapter, we must refer to 
certain beliefs that were current in that age. Yaksha- 
worship was then in vogue. On the failing of the 
Stipa at Bhirhut in North India are carved images of 
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Yakshas and Yakshinis, with their names incised near 
by.' Such images are not noticed on the railing of the 
Stipa excavated at Pauni. Still, there is no doubt that 
the worship of the Yakshas was then in vogue. Some fields 
were named after certain Yakshas. Thus, one field in the 
neighbourhood of Nasik was called Ajakdlakiya.* It 
was named after the yaksha Ajkdlaka (also called Ajaka- 
lipaka). A village in the same locality was known as 
Sudisand (Sudarsana).’ It was evidently named after 
the Yakshiot of that name. Her image is carved on the 
railing at Bharhut, with her name engraved near it. From 
these names of fields and villages, there is no doubt that 
Yaksha-worship was prevailing in Maharashtra in that 
age. 


The Mother Goddess 


Another cult was of the Mother Goddess. In 
several excavations of that age terracotta figurines of 
the Mother Goddess have been found. They appear as 
seated cither on a chair or on the ground, and are 
shown nude. Their breasts and lower parts are in 
bold relief. Their hair is unbraided and is shown 
fallen on their shoulders on both the sides. They wear 
ornaments round the neck and the waist, and on the 
hands. These images must have been worshipped for 
the purpose of fertility in that age. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Social Condition 


Very few sources of information about social 
condition in the age of the Sitavahanas and the Western 
Kshatrapas are available. The main source of such 
information is usually the copper-plate grants of the 
age, but till now no such grants have been discovered. 
There is not also much contemporary literature, and 
the little that exists has not come down to us in its 
original form. As for religious literature, it is cither 
too ancient to be relevant for this purpose or is very 
late. There is only one exception to this, vz., the 
Apastamba-dharmasitra. Ww seems that the Apastamba 
branch of the Taittiriya-Sakhi of the Black Yajurveda 
to which it belongs was formed in South India. A 
commentary on the Charapavytiha' states that this 
branch still exists in the Andhra and other countries 
on the banks of the Godivari in the south-east diree- 
tion of South India. The Brahmanas of this branch 
are mentioned in several grants of southern kings, but 
they are conspicuous by their absence in those of 
northern rulers. Even now the Brihmanas of the 
Apastamba Sakhi are noticed in large numbers in 
the Nasik, Pooni, Ahmadnagar, Solapur, Kolhipur and 
other districts of Maharashtra and also in the Karna- 
taka, Tami] Nadu, and Andhra States. The Braéhmanas 
of this school are even now known for their Vedic 
learning. Those in Varanasi and some other cities of 
the north have migrated there from the south. 

Southern countries generally find no mention in 
Vedic literature. The Ashjadhydyi of Panini no doubt 
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states in a siitra the derivation of the word dakshindtya 
(southern), but it is only in the later varttikas of 
Katydyana that we find meation of southern countries 
like Pandya. So Aryan culture seems to have pene- 
trated into the south in a much later age. From the 
evidence available, Bahler has dated the formation of 
the Apastamba school before the third century — perhaps 
in the fourth or the fifth century B. C.' Winternitz 
also agrees with him. The section on royal admini- 
stration in the Apastamba-dharma-siitra bespeaks the 
existence of small kingdoms which must have been 
formed in the initial stage of the spread of Aryan 
culture in South India. A large State like that of the 
Sftavihanas had not then come into being in South 
India. Still, it is not unlikely that the religious and 
social conditions described in that DharmasOtra con- 
tinued for three or four centuries thereafter. So it 
would not be unreasonable to use that dharmasOtra as 
a source of information for the age of the Satavaha- 
nas. 

We must also utilise such other sources as the 
inscriptions of the time, the accounts of Greek travel- 
lors, the existing works of the age such as the Gathd- 
Saptasati and the Mrichchhakatika and also the con- 
temporary remains disclosed by excavations. 

The system of castes and stages of life (Varnas and 
Agramas) was then in vogue. The Aryans were divided 
into three castes —Brihmana, Kshatriya and Vaisya. 
The non-Aryans were relegated to the fourth caste, viz., 
Sadra. Besides these, the dharmasiitra mentions Ugra* 
and Chindala.* Later Smritis define Ugra as a son 
born to a Vaisya from a Sadra woman; but this sense 
was probably not intended by the author of the dhar- 
masitra. Haradatta, a commentator of the dharmasiitra? 
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has given another meaning of it, viz., he who commits 
a horrible deed, which seems to have been intended 


in that passage. 
The Duties of the Castes 


The Brahmana occupied a venerable place in this 
system. He was expected to spend his entire life in the 
study of the Vedas, the performance of sacrifices and 
the imparting of religious instruction to others. Most 
of the rules in the Dharmasitra concern his conduct. 
Those who did not live such self-controlled life did 
not receive such honour; nay, they were despised as 
degraded Brihmanas. A Brihmana could not engage 
himself in commerce, moncy-lending and medication.' 
These restrictions did not, however, apply to times of 
adversity. Ordinarily a Brahmana was not to handle a 
weapon even for examining it;* but when anarchy 
becomes rampant in the State and religious life 
becomes impossible, twice-born people other than the 
Kshatriyas (such as the Brihmanas and the Vaisyas) 
should take up arms, says Manu.’ Accordingly, several 
Brdhmanas, though not Vaisyas, are known to have 
come forward to establish peace and order in the 
State when it was convulsed by confusion and chaos. 
Ancient Indian history shows that the Suga, Kinva, 
Satavahana, Vakijaka and Kadamba royal families, 
to name a few, were of the Brihmana caste. 

The duties laid down for the Kshatriyas were the 
study of the Vedas, performance of sacrifices, making 
of gifts, use of arms and protection of the people. As 
foreign tribes had not penetrated into South India in 
the time of the Apastamba-dharmasitra, there are no 
references to them in that work. But from the fourth 
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century B.C. the Yavanas, the Sakas, the Pahlavas, 
the Kushanas and the HOnas invaded India from the 
north-west, conquered parts of the country, founded 
kingdoms and ultimately became amalgamated in Hindu 
society. What position was assigned to them in the 
hierarchy of the society has become a controversial 
subject. We know from inscriptions that they adopted 
Indian names, joined Indian religions and had matri- 
monial connections with the people of this country. 
But what status was assigned to them is a subject on 
which divergent views have been expressed. In this 
connection attention may be drawn to the following 
verses from the Manusmriti :— 

wortey fearetnfcar: efraaraa: | 

qatar Te aE 

degerestgaficer: errata gaat: WET: | 

area: qeverresttan: free xeeT: WAT: Hh 
Manu says that the Yavanas and other foreigners, 
though of the Kshatriya caste, became  vrishalas 
(degraded persons) as no sacramental rites were per- 
formed by the Brihmanas in their case. When once 
we accept the view that the Yavanas, Sakas, Pahlavas 
and other foreigners, though Kshatriyas, had become 
degraded owing to the non-performance of Vedic rites, 
it follows that they would be admitted to that caste 
after the performance of those rites. And this must 
have happened actually. For, as shown before, Gauta- 
miputra Sitakarni, who was deadly opposed to in- 
termixture of castes (varpa-sarikara), himself got his 
youngest son Vasishthiputra Sdtakarni married to the 
daughter of the Saka Kshatrapa Rudradiman, and in 
course of time, she became the Mahadevi (Crowned 
Queen) of that Sitavihana king. Another instance 
of the same type is also known from the inscriptions 
of the age. Santam@la, the founder of the Ikshvaku 
family of Andhra, who performed several Vedic 
sacrifices, got his son M@athariputra Virapurushadatta 
wedded to Rudrabhaspirika, daughter of the (Saka) 
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Maharaja of Ujjaini.' A later instance of the same 
type can also be cited. Karna, a famous king of the 
Kalachuri family, married the HOna princess Avalla- 
devi.? Her son Yasahkarna later had no difficulty 
in accending the throne—nay, the HOnas came to be 
reckoned among the highest Rajpdt clans, Saka 
Rishabhadatta, who made several mahdddnas of a 
thousand cows each and gifted as many as sixteen 
villages to Br&ahmanas, could not have found any 
difficulty in getting Brihmanas for his religious func- 
tions. We have of course no references to the per- 
formance of Vedic sacrifices by these foreign princes, 
but in all other respects they must have been com- 
pletely amalgamated in the Hindu society. 

The third caste was of the Vaisyas. Besides the 
duties of Vedic study, performance of sacrifices and 
making of gifts which they shared with other twice-. 
born people, they had agriculture, tending of cattle and 
trading assigned to them. Trade was in a flourishing 
state in the age of the Sitavihanas. Commodities were 
transported from far-off places like Dhdnyakajaka 
(modern Dharaniko} in Andhra) to the ports on the 
western coast such as Kalyipa, Sorparaka and Bharu- 
kachha, and to inland cities such as Ujjaini via Tagara 
and Pratishthina. The leaders of mercantile caravans 
were called Sdrthavdhas. Even Brahmanas engaged 
themselves in that profession and became rich. Charu- 
datta was such a sdrthavaha who had become rich in 
the profession, though he spent all his wealth in 
charity afterwards. 

The Sudra was the fourth caste. The duty of the 
Sudras was to serve other castes. Besides, they were 
proficient in the various arts and crafts. Apastamba 
says that a student should acquire from women and 
other castes the knowledge which he would not be 
able to obtain from his Brahmana teacher." 
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The Aryan members of the first three castes had 
to stay with their teacher for some time after their 
initiatory ceremony. This close association must have 
resulted in mutual understanding and concord. All of 
them lived and dined together, as the Brahmanas also 
were meat-eaters in those days. Apastamba first states 
the view of some people that members of all castes 
except the Sudras should dine a and then gives 
his own opinion that a pious SOdra also should join 
the party.' He also states that either the Aryas or 
the Sudras under the direction of the Aryas should 
prepare the food required for the VaiSvadeva rite.” 
The caste system thus was not then as rigid as it 
became afterwards. 

The anuloma system of marriage was then prevalent. 
The Brahmanas and others were allowed to marry 
girls of their own and those of the lower castes,* 
The pratiloma marriages were interdicted; but the notion 
that the various low castes were brought about by 
marriages of the pratiloma type as stated in the Manu- 
smpiti was not current in that age. 

Unlike other Smritis, the Apastamba-dharmasitra 
makes no mention of the different kinds of sons. It 
is against the recognition of the adopted son; for, 
says it, “there cannot be a sale or a gift of a child.*” 
This rule was, however, changed later. Apastamba 
allows niyoga (levirate) in the absence of a_ natural 
son.” 

Like other dharmasitras, the Apastamba-dharma- 
Stitra has given detailed rules about the conduct of 
the Brihmanas. The student who lived with his teacher 
must behave with due humility. The teacher also should 
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treat him affectionately like his own son, and impart 
all his knowledge to him. If the student commits any 
fault, he should punish him by scolding, making him 
observe a fast or bathe in (cold) water, or forbidding 
him to come in his presence, in accordance with the 
nature of his fault.!| Apastamba has especially stressed 
the importance of the Vaisvadeva rite and the reception 
of guests.” He says that all including a dog and a 
Chandala should partake of the food prepared for 
the Vaifvadeva,’ Religious-minded Brihmanas used to 
perform all these duties as is crystal clear from the 
Malhdraé platest which describe the mode of living 
of the righteous Brihmanas of that age. 

Apastamba has also described the duties of the 
Kshatriyas in detail. The king should not live a more 
luxurious life than his guru or his Amdtya.’ In his 
country none should die of hunger, disease, cold or, 
heat.* There should be no apprehension of a thief 
in the villages, nay, even in the forests of his realm.’ 
He should not punish any one because of suspicion." 
None who surrenders himself should be put to death. 
These and similar principles of civilised administration 
find mention in the Apastamba-dharmasitra. 

When Buddhism spread in the south, many people 
of Maharashtra embraced that faith. As shown above, 
they included persons of various castes and professions. 
It does not, however, seem that they had given up 
their caste or formed a new caste of their own. An 
inscription in a cave at Kuda deserves special notice 
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in this connection. It records the gift of a chaitya- 
griha by Bhayila, the Brahmana wife of a Brahmana 
Updsaka named Ayitilu.' It is clear from this record 
that both the husband and the wife had embraced 
the Buddhist faith. This is shown by the epithet 
Updsaka applied to the husband. The wife’s faith in 
Buddhism is evident from her gift of the chaitya-griha. 
Still, they are both described as Brihmanas in the 
inscription. Nay, they must have been so designated 
at their own instance. So they had not given up their 
caste after their conversion to the Buddhist faith. 
Buddhism objected not so much to caste as to the 
slaughter of animals in sacrifices and to the authority 
of the Vedas. We have shown elsewhere that even in 
later ages there were intermarriages between the Hindus 
and the Jainas also.’ 


The Duties of the Asramas 


Hinduism lays down not only vargas (castes) but 
aframas (stages of life) also. The four dsramas, viz., 
the Brahmachiri (the Student), the Grihastha (the 
house-holder), the Vanaprastha (the hermit) and the 
Sarhnyasin. (the recluse) have been prevailing since the 
Vedic age. They are all described in the Apastamba- 
dharmasitra also. Apastamba says that the Sarinyasin 
should give up the study of the Vedas, beg for. only 
as much food as would suffice for keeping himself 
alive, give up all interest.in worldly affairs, wear only 
such clothing as is discarded by others or go about 
naked, and attempt to realise the self. He has also 
referred to the opinion of some people that this mode 
of life results in the attainment of bliss in this very 
life.” but he does not agree with this view. For, says 
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he, if one had attained bliss by the realisation of the 
self, he would not have been seen suffering from 
sorrows in this life. Whatever that may be, there were 
Munis or Sages of this type in the age of the Satava- 
hanas. An inscription at Juhnar records the gift of a 
cave made by Nandabdlika, the wife of a rishi (sage) 
named MoOlasvamin.' This rishi seems to have been a 
follower of the Hindu religion. Had he been a Bud- 
dhist, he would have been referred to as a Bhikshu. 
After he renounced the worldly life and went to 
dwell in a forest, his wife seems to have mide this 
pious gift. 


The Joint Family System 


The joint family system seems to have prevailed during 
the age of the Sdtavahanas. In several inscriptions of 
the time, though the head of the family is mentioned as 
the actual donor, he is secn dividing the religious merit 
of his gift among his brothers, sisters, sons and daughters. 
In an inscription.at Junnar an Updsaka is: seen Stating 
. explicitly that the gift mentioned thercin is a joint one 
made by him and his uterine brother. It clearly indicates 
that the two brothers were then living together after the 
demise of their father.? In another record in a cave at 
Kanherl, we find the donor stating his desire that the 
religious merit of his gift should accrue to his parents 
and children." It indicates that his parents were then 
living with him in their old age. 


Inheritance 


We shall next consider whether sons and others shared 
in ancestral property as they did in religious merit. Apas- 
tamba has cited various opinions on this matter. Some 
people held the view that the eldest son should inherit 
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the whole property of his father, and the wife should have 
her ornaments and the property donated to her by her 
relatives. Apastamba did not subscribe to this view. He 
has also mentioned another view. according to which 
the elder son should inherit a larger share of his father’s 
property, and the other sons should divide what remains 
of it equally.' His own view seems to be that with the 
exception of impotent, mad and degraded sons, all other 
sons should divide their patrimony equally.* He makes 
no mention of the wife among the heirs of the deceased 
person, He says elsewhere that since the husband and 
wife live together after their marriage, there should be 
no division of property between them.’ If the husband 
goes abroad, the wife has the right to spend for occasional 
expenses from his property, but she has no right to 
it after his death ! s 

The wife's right to family property was recognised 
very late in India. Apastamba has mentioned sons, sapindas, 
the Acharya and disciples as heirs to a dead person’s 
property, and thereafter his daughter also, but not his 
wife ! It was the Ydjfavalkya-smriti (UI, 135) that first 
recognised the wife as the first heir to the property of a 
petson who dies leaving no sons, but this revolutionary 
view did not receive acceptance for a considerable time 
thereafter. That it had not met with general acceptance 
even inthe time of Kilidisa (circa-A. D. 400), is shown 
by the episode of the merchant Dhanamitra in the Sakun- 
tala.” . The daughter, however, was recognised as an heir 
after the Sapipdas.*  Apastamba says that in the event 
of there being no heir, the property should escheat to 
the crown. 
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Several inscriptions of the Sitavihana age record 
large gifts made by Buddhist nuns (Bhikshunis). They 
may have espoused Buddhism after their husband's death. 
There are not many instances of women becoming nuns 
when they were unmarried. It seems, however, that there 
were in those days many women who, being very rich, 
spent their wealth in charity. It is not known whether 
they had obtained that wealth from their father or their 
husband, or whether it was their Stri-dhana. For instance, 
an inscription at Kol in North Kofkan records the ex- 
cavation of a cave by Dharma-éri, who was the daughter 
of an Updsaka and the wife of Sivadatta,' but it does 
not state how she had obtained the moncy. Some gifts 
were made by Parivrdjikds (Bhikshunis). They may have 
collected the amount necessary for it. One such gift is 
mentioned in Inscription No. 5 at Kuda. It was made 
by the Parivrdjiké Padumanika (Padminika),’ the daughter 
of the Parivrajikd Naganiki and the niece of the monks 
Bhadanta Pitimita and Bhadanta Agimita. The gift consist- 
ing of a cave together with a cistern was made to the 
local Buddhist Community. Some gifts were made by the 
Bhikshunis and Updsikés who collected the money therefor 
from their rich relatives such as the Mahdbhojas and the 
Mahirathis, who are mentioned in their records. , 

Some women were engaged in service. Inscription 
No. 13 mentions the door-keeper Loti who took down 
the order of Gautamiputra Sdtakargi. The titles Mahd- 
sendpatini and Maharathini of some women were, however, 
due to their being wives of high dignitaries. Whether the 
custom of Sati was prevalent in the Sitavahana age, it 
is difficult to say. It is not referred to in any inscription 
of the period. Apastamba also makes no mention of it. 
Manu lays down that a widow, after her husband's 
death, should lead a life of self-control, observing yamas 
and niyamas. The dowager queens Néaganiké and 
Gautami Bala-éri lived the same kind of life. This is 
stated in inscriptions No. 3 and 18. The Géthdsaptasati, 
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however, refers to the custom of Sati in gathds Nos. 
407 and 633.' 


Dress and Ornaments 


The custom of wearing a veil (purda) was not in vogue. 
In some panels of the Amardvati Stapa, we find women 
worshipping the Chaitya in public places, participating 
in discussions in assembly-halls, and entertaining their 
husbands and guests with singing etc.’ They are nowhere 
shown wearing a veil. 

Usually, people wore in those days two garments — 
one lower and the other upper, besides a head-dress (phefd). 
The upper garment was often tied round the waist, with 
the ends dangling between the legs. The head-dress appears 
almost everywhere. While living with his teacher, the 
Brahmachari had to use only two garments. The upper 
garment was worn like the sacred thread. It went over 
the left shoulder and under the right arm-pit. He was not 
to use any head-dress. The view of some people that sewn 
garments were not known in those days is not correct. 
See the following description of a Sndtaka returning home 
after completing his studies, as given in the Apastamba- - 
dharmasiitra.’ :— 

He should wear a garland, apply sandal-paste to 
his face, oil to his hair and mustaches, collyrium to his 
eyes, and (fragrant) oil to his body. He should wear a 
head-dress, a cloak reaching to his feet and a pair of shoes 
or wooden sandals. 

This passage refers to a long robe (kafichuka). Such 
a robe used to be worn by a king’s chamberlain. Hence 
his name kajichuki.* 

The fikhd (tuft of hair on the head) is regarded as a 
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mark of Hinduism. It has been mentioned by Apastamba.* 
It used to be shaven off at the time of a sacrifice.* 

Women usually wore a kind of head-garment. A woman 
is shown with a pointed head-garment’ in a cave at Kuda. 
She may have been of the Saka (Scythian) race. Other 
women are shown with uncovered breasts. Perhaps the 
intention was to show that they were wearing a very 
thin breast-garment. The Gdthdsaptasati mentions a 
bodice.* 

The Scythian Kshatrapas were differently dressed. 
They wore a trouser and a coat, with an overcoat on it 
and a belt at the waist.* Yajiia Satakarni appears with 
a close fitting cap on his coins. He also wore a jewel on- 
it. Vasishthiputra SAtakarni wore no such cap, but he 
also wore a jewel in front of his head.“ Nahapdna appears 
with a flat pugree on his head on his silver coins.’ 

Men as well as women were fond of wearing orna- 
ments. We have mentioned above the jewels worn on 
their heads by Yajiasri and Vasishthiputra Satakarni. 
Some other Satavahana kings and Kshatrapas do not 
appear to have worn them. Women wore foot-ornaments 
which are not of course noticed in the case of men ; 
but many other ornaments were common to both, such 
as round ear-rings dangling from the cars, armlets, bra- 
celets and rings. Besides, women wore girdles of pearls or 
jewels. 

’ All castes including Brihmanas ate meat. Apastamba 
mentions the meat of several animals as sanctioned for 
the Brahmanas. It includes that of cows and bulls also.* 
The Buddhists were no doubt advocates of ohind 
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(non-killing), but Buddhist monks were allowed to accept 
meat not specially prepared for them. Later, after the rise 
of Mahayana Buddhism the use of meat was interdicted. 
Liquor was in common use. Vases filled with Roman 
wine were imported for the use of kings and their high 
officers and feudatories. Their remnants have been found 
in several excavations in Mahardshtra.!- Common people 
must be using locally prepared liquor. Liquor was pro- 
hibited in the case of the Brahmanas, Buddhists and 
Jainas. Apastamba lays down that a drunkard should 
be made to drink very hot liquor, which would result 
in his instantaneous death.? A similar prdyaschitta is 
mentioned by Apastamba in the case of thieves. The 
thief should approach the king with loose hair and a 
club in hand. He should own up his offence. Then the 
king would strike him on the head whereby he would 
be absolved of his guilt.’ Similar pradyaschittas have 
been laid down in the case of other offences also. 


Festivals 


The Samija was an important means of entertain- 
ment. It has been mentioned by Asoka in his edicts. 
It included various kinds of pastimes and scenes. 
Apastamba has forbidden students living with a teacher 
to attend such Samdjas.‘| To divert people from such 
Samijas ASoka had arranged for another type of Samdjas 
in his Empire. They were religious in character and in- 
cluded exhibition of such scenes as heavenly palaces for 
meritorious persons and blazing pillars for the sinful. 
There were also other modes of entertainment as stro- 
Hing in public gardens mentioned in the Mrichchha- 
katika. 
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Of the festivals then in vogue, the /ndra-dhvaja was 
most important. It goes back to the Vedic times. Indra 
was the most popular god in the Vedic age. The Rigveda 
describes several exploits of Indra. Krishna challenged 
him. So Indra poured continuous showers of rain, and 
greatly harassed the gopas who were companions of the 
boy god Krishna. The latter then lifted the Govardhana 
mount to give them shelter. This episode is described 
in the Harivarisa. 

The Indradhvaja festival was celebrated on the eighth 
tithi of the bright fortnight of Bhadrapada. A large pole 
was carried ceremoniously with singing and dancing to 
the city or the palace gate. Then on the twelfth sithi of 
the same fortnight it was decorated with garments and 
ornaments and an image of Indra was installed in front. 
There would be entertainments of singing, dancing and 
music on the occasion. According to a tradition, a Sans- 
krit play was first staged in the festival of the /ndra- 
dhvaja. The festival was in vogue in the SGtavahana age. 
It is mentioned in the Mrichchhakazika. It is stated there 
that none should sce the /ndra-dhvaja being taken down. 
Indra as a god had retained his importance fairly till the 
age of the Sitavahanas. He is bowed to in the beginning 
of the Naneghay inscription of Naganiké. The follow- 
ing interesting gdthd occurs in the Sarasvati-kanpha- 
bharana’ :— 


area fire eeoaMT qorret am gfiorpne | 
auf, saszeeinatic feet oo reafior 1 

(Verily this Indra has become wooden. Otherwise, 
would it not have put forth tender leaves when touched 
by the lotus-like hands of (this beautiful) daughter of a 
farmer ?) 

Another important festival of those days was that 
of Madana (Cupid). It was celebrated on the thirteenth 
tithi of Chaitra, which was known as Madana-trayodadi 
(the thirteenth sithi of Cupid). On that rithi an image 
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of Madana used to be worshipped in a garden outside 
the city where a large fair was held. The management 
of this festival was entrusted solely to the women-folk 
of the city, as we find it stated in Bhavabhati’s Mdlati- 
Madhava. From the Mrichchhakajika we ‘earn that it 
was in this festival that Charudatta and Vasantasena 
first saw each other. Besides these, the Philguna festival 
or the Holikd was also celebrated with great eclat. It is 
mentioned in gdthd No. 369. 

Another pastime was gambling. It has been prevail- 
ing since the Vedic-age. The Aryans were very fond of 
gambling. The Gambler's Hymn in the seventh Mandala 
of the Rigveda is well known. Apastamba says that 
arrangements for gambling should be made by the king 
by placing a table in the assembly-hall in which well- 
conducted and righteous Aryas should take part.' The 
Mrichchhakajika shows how a gambler who lost a game 
in gambling got dejected and embraced the Buddhist 
faith. 

Apastamba states in I, 8, 23, 6 the high ideal that 
was placed before the people. Avoidance of anger, joy, 
displeasure, greed, hypocricy and infatuation, truthfulness, 
rectitude of conduct, gentleness, mental quictude, self- 
control, friendship with all and contentment—these are 
the characteristics of all dframas. He who observes them 
in his life becgmes merged in the Great Self.* 


The Standard of Living 


We shall next describe the standard of living in those 
days. Several great cities came into being in the Satavahana 
age when palaces, spacious buildings and mansions were 
constructed. They have completely vanished leaving no 
trace behind ; but we can form some idea of them from 
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the panels affixed to the Stipas at Amaravati and other 
places. Large cities were surrounded by deep moats filled 
with water, Beyond them were constructed strong ramparts 
built of bricks with fortified towers having battlements 
for protection. Inside the cities, there used to be many- 
storeyed buildings with vaulted roofs. Timber was consi- 
derably used in the construction of buildings. This has 
left its mark in the excavations of caves and the construction 
of gateways as shown elsewhere. 

The description of the mansion of Vasantasena in 
the fourth Act of the Mrichchhakaika gives us an idea 
of the magnificent residential buildings of the age and 
of the high standard of living of affluent people. Taking 
with him the necklace of jewels given by Charudatta in 
exchange for the stolen ornaments of Vasantaseni, his 
friend Maitreya comes to Vasantasena's mansion, where 
her maid receives him and takes him round showing him 
the various Courts of it. VidOshaka is astounded to see 
the various activities there. 

Vasantasena’s mansion had cight courts. Maitreya 
first noticed its gateway. It was studded with jewels and 
was decorated with strings of pearls, garlands of fragrant 
flowers, auspicious jars and banners. It was provided 
with stairs of gold and windows of crystal. A porter was 
sitting nearby snoozing like a Brihmanpa learned in the 
Vedas. 

In the second court Maitreya saw the bullocks of 
Vasantaseni’s pravahana, and also a buffalow, a ram, 
horses, monkeys and an clephant. The court was a sort 
of a zoo. 

When he entered the third court, Maitreya noticed 
several seats arranged for people of high ranks, a half- 
read pothi left open on a reading stool, a maind in a cage 
set with jewels, and maids going about with picture-boards 
painted in many colours. 

In the fourth court, Maitreya heard sounds of the 
tabor, the ringing of cymbols, the sweet notes of the flute 
and the music of the lute. Some girls were taking lessons 
in dancing and some others in acting. 
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The fifth court contained the kitchen where various 
kinds of puddings were being prepared. Their smell made 
Maitreya smack his lips. He felt as if he was in heaven. 

The sixth court showed several goldsmiths and jewellers 
making ornaments of gold, jewels and pearls, and also 
perfumers preparing cosmetics of sandal, musk and saffron. 
There were courtgsans and their lovers chewing ‘ambiila 
with camphor. Some others were drinking wine from jars 
to their heart's content. 

Maitreya saw in the seventh court doves, parrots, 
cuckoos, kabiiijalas, peacocks, swans and cranes sporting 
quite freely. 

The eighth court contained apartments of the higher ups 
such as Vasantasend’s mother and brother. 

The foregoing very brief description of Vasantasena’s 
mansion would show what kind of rich, luxurious and 
happy life affluent people of those days were enjoying.' 
It was due to the favourable balance of trade which India 
had in the age of the Satavahanas. Pliny complained that 
every year millions of sestertii were being drained out 
of the Roman republic in payment of Indian silks, so 
dearly people loved their wives and daughters. Accord- 
ing to his estimate, about five crores of  sestertii 
(five lakhs of pounds) were pouring into India from 
Rome. Hundreds of Roman coins of the period from 
Augustus to Nero have been found in India, especially 
in South India, from which Pliny’s statement does not 
seem to be exaggerated. The cause for the prosperity 
of India in the age of the Sétavahanas and the Ksha- 
trapas lay in this favourable balance of trade with foreign 
countries. 

Such luxurious life can be inferred only from the 
descriptions in the contemporary literary works. On the 
other hand, the standard of living of the middle and lower 
classes of society in that age is evidenced by the remains 
brought to view in archaeological excavations. 
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Remains of the Sdtavahana-Kshatrapa period have 
been discovered in the excavations at several places such as 
Kolhapur, Nasik and Jorve in Western Mahdrdshjra 
and at Pauni in Vidarbha. Of these, those at Brahmapuri, 
a suburb of Kolhapur, deserve special notice. This site 
is undoubtedly of the Sitavdhana age. We have dealt 
elsewhere with the coins of the Kura dynasty which 
flourished there. Ptolemy (c. A. D. 140) mentions Hippo- 
kura, the capital of King Baleokuros.' This king is un- 
doubtedly identical with Vilivdyakura whose coins have 
been found there, The name of the capital Hippokura 
does not, of course, resemble Brahmapuri, the present 
name of the site, but there is no doubt about the identifica- 
tion of Baleokuros with Vilivayakura. So the site is un- 
doubtedly of the Sdtavéhana age. 

The houses in the ancient site of Brahmapuri were . 
built on a sound foundation of two or more layers of 
large pebbles and sticky clay.’ Walls of burnt bricks 
were erected on such foundations. In the beginning of 
the age, the bricks measured 21 inches long, IL inches 
broad and 3 inches high. Later, their size was reduced 
to 15 inches «7 inches ~ 2 inches. Care was taken to see 
that their joints never met. Usually the residential houses 
of middle class people consisted of four rooms or three 
rooms and a veranda, of which one was used as a kitchen. 
They were covered by a sloping roof made of bamboos 
or wooden rafters on which tiles were fixed with iron 
nails. The floor was made of bricks or of small pebbles 
and lime, and had a large jar for storing grain or water 
in one corner. 

The pots for daily use were made of clay and included 
dishes, cups and vessels of different sizes. Some of them 
seem to have been copied from Roman vessels or were 
actually imported from abroad. Specially noteworthy are 
the Roman amphoras with handles on both sides and 
a pointed bottom, which were imported filled with strong 
wine. Fragments of such amphoras have been noticed 
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in the excavations at Pavnar in Vidarbha also. That Brahma- 
puri had trade contacts with Rome is also shown by the 
bronze images of Greek and Roman gods, one of which 
is that of Poseidon,' the Greek god of the sea, who was 
a younger brother of Zeus. 

The excavations at Brahmapuri yielded parched grains 
of rice, nachné and gram, which formed the staple food of 
the people in that age. They were not, however, completely 
vegetarian ; for in one of the rooms a complete skeleton 
of a deer has been discovered. Venison was evidently 
as much liked by them in those days as it is by their descend- 
ants now. They wore cotton garments, some remnants 
of which have been recovered in the excavations. 

The people of those days were fond of ornaments. 
Several kinds of beads, bangles and finger-rings were 
found from the Sdtavihana layers at Brahmapuri. The 
bangles are of bone, glass and ivory. Besides these, there 
were various ornaments of glass imported from abroad, 
possibly from Rome. 

As iron had become known before the age of the 
Satavihanas, several tools and weapons made of that 
metal were in common use. The grind-stone was, however, 
not known till the beginning of the Christian era. So it 
is not noticed there too. Its place was taken by the mortar 
and pestle, and the quern. The quern discovered at Brahma- 
puri had four legs, and was 17} inches in length, 7§ 
inches in width and 9 inches in height. Its pestle (varavanja) 
is 11} inches in length and 3} inches in diameter. 

Waste water was carried by pipes to a ring well, 4 to 
4} feet in diameter. Its sides were made of baked earthen 
rings or of baked bricks. These wells were at some distance 
from the place of residence. 

Such material culture has come to notice during 
excavations at several places in Maharashtra. It gives us 
a glimpse of the common man’s life in those days. 


CHAPTER V 
Economic Condition 
State Income 


In the Sitavahana age the income of the State 
was derived from land revenue and other cesses, taxes 
levied on commodities, excise and octroi duties, fines 
imposed on offenders, escheat of the property of 
persons who died without leaving an heir etc. Some 
income was also derived from State-owned lands. For 
instance, Gautamiputra Sftakarni says in Inscription 
No. Il, “The field named after Ajakdlaka Yaksha, 
measuring three hundred nivartanas, which was pre- 
viously owned by Rishabhadatta has now become ours. 
We are donating it to the mendicants of the Trirasmi 
hill!’ There must have been several such fields owned 
by the State. Other ficlds were, however, owned by 
private persons as in the Rayatviri system now pre- 
valent in Mahiiriishjra. The State received only the 
revenue settled in their cases. Inscription No. 43 shows 
that Rishabhadatta had to purchase a field near the 
city of Govardhana from its owner Aévibhati by 
paying 4,000 kdrshdpapas to him before he could give it 
to the mendicants. The price of cach field depended, of 
course, on the quality of land in it. So Gautamiputra 
could, without doing any injustice, exchange an unculti- 
vated field of 200 nivartanas for another (evidently of 
a better productivity) measuring only 100 nivartanas." 


Grants and Immunities 


Some royal grants were of whole villages. In such 
cases the owners of lands were not dispossessed of 


Inter. No. 11, lines 2-3. 
Inser, No. 13, lines $5. 
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them. What was donated was only the land-revenue, 
which was thereafter to be paid to the donee. It is 
noteworthy that not only the State but even the 
Corporations of some cities owned whole villages. An 
inscription in Cave XVIII at Nasik records that the 
people of Nasika donated the village of Dhambhika to 
the local Buddhist Community apparently to meet the 
expenses of getting the door-way of the Cave carved.! 
Along with the gifts of lands and villages certain 
immunities were granted to the donees. Royal servants 
such as chdjas and bhafas (policemen and _ soldiers) 
were forbidden to enter them except for apprehending 
thieves and persons accused of high treason.* None 
could dig in them for salt. The donees of such villages 
were free from the obligation of arranging for the stay 
and transport of royal officers visiting them. Fines 
imposed on offenders were usually paid to the State, 
but in the case of agrahdra villages they would accrue 
to the Brahmana donees. In some villages the right of 
adjudicating law suits was transferred to their donees.* 
Inscriptions make no mention of the crops pro- 
duced in the Sétavahana age; but they were probably 
the same as now, viz., rice, jawar, bajra, wheat, sugar- 
cane, gram, cotton etc. Some of these are incidentally 
mentioned in the Gdthd-sapta-Sati.' In view of the 
importance of Vedic learning and the long continued 
and strenuous intellectual labour involved in mastering 
the sacred works, a Srotriya (Brahmana learned in the 
Vedas) was exempted from the payment of all taxes.* 


Trade 


Trade with inland as well as foreign countries was 
flourishing in those days. The Periplus states tha 
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foreign ships used to carry cargo to the ports in Sindh 
as well to others like Barygaza (Broach), from where 
it was carried to market towns by land-routes, The 
ports of Kaliyana (Kalyan), Sorpéraka (Sopara) and 
Cheula (Chaul) were well known in those days. They 
were connected by land-routes with such cities and 
market-towns as Nasik, Govardhana, Karahajta (Kar- 
had), Tagar (Ter in the Osmanabid District), Vaija- 
yanti (Banavasi in the North Kannada District), Prati- 
shthina (Paithan) and others. Residential caves for 
Buddhist monks were excavated at several places on 
the western coast and above the ghijs. They were 
probably on the trade-routes of those days. 

In ancient times trade was usually carried on 
through the sregis (or guilds). The following guilds 
are mentioned in inscriptions — dhdnikas (traders in corn), 
gandhikas (sellers of perfumes), md/dkdras (florists), 
suvarnakdras (goldsmiths), selavadhakis (stone-masons), 
odayantrikas (manufacturers of hydraulic machines), 
tilapishakas (oilmen), kularikas (potters), kolikas (wea- 
vers), vamsakdras (bamboo-workers), etc. There were 
sometimes more than one guild of the same profession 
in a locality. Inscription No. 38 shows that there were 
two guilds of weavers in Govardhana, and the rates 
of interest they offered on perpetual endowments 
differed probably according to their reputation and 
stability. These guilds were engaged not only in the 
production and transport of merchandise, they did 
also banking business. They used to receive endow- 
ments and pay monthly interest on them. People had 
full faith in their honesty and stability. Rishabhadatta 
was in fact the de facto ruler of Maharashtra in 
his days. But he preferred to invest his amounts 
for permanent endowments for mendicants in the 
guilds at Govardhana rather than in the State 
Treasury or in the State Banks if there were any in 
those days. 

Donations of lands and villages were announced 
in the Nigama-sabhdas (or town-assemblies) first, and were 
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then registered in the local Offices.! The Nigama-sabha 
probably consisted of the representatives of the local 
people and exercised control over the local guilds. So 
people were assured of their stability and regular payment 
of interest on the amounts invested with them. 

The rate of interest then varied from 9 to 12 per cent 
per annum. Rishabhadatta invested a sum of 2,000 karsha- 
panas in one guild at the rate of 12 per cent per annum 
and another of 1,000 kdrshdpanas in a second guild at 
the rate of 9 per cent per annum. The difference in the 
rates of interest was probably due to the stability or the 
need of the guilds concerned. 

Clay-seals of several guilds have been discovered 
in the excavations at VaiSali, from which we get varied 
information about them. No such seals have, however, 
been found in the excavations in Maharashtra. So our 
knowledge about them is very meagre. 

Kautilya mentions sregi-bala or the army of guilds.* 
As the guilds carried on trade with various countries, 
they had to keep some guards for the safety of their caravans 
passing through forests and deserted tracts. Kings used 
to seek the help of this Ssreni-bala in times of difficulty. 
Hence it is included in the army of the State. 


Coins 


Various kinds of coins were in circulation in the 
age of the Sitavahanas. The Naneghay inscription records 
gifts of thousands of kdrshdpanas given to the priests 
officiating at their sacrifices. The Adrshdpana denoted 
a coin of silver as well as that of copper. But the kdrshd- 
papas mentioned in that inscription were probably of 
copper. The Arthasdstra of Kautilya also mentions salaries 
of royal servants counted in hundreds and thousands 
of kdrshdpanas. In view of the short supply of silver in 
India, those coins also were probably of copper.* A joint 


"trace. No 11, lime 5 
* Kaugiya, drehahieors, IX, 2. 
+ Kane, Minwy of Ohareubisera, U1, pp. 120 © 
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silver coin of Satakarni and Naganika has recently come 
to notice. Such coins must have been issued in comme- 
moration of the ASvamedha and other great sacrifices 
performed in that age. In the excavation at Konddpur, 
several moulds of punch-marked coins were found, 
According to some scholars, private merchants used to 
issue coins with such moulds. 

The karshdpana coins mentioned in the inscriptions 
of Rishabhadatta were probably of silver ; for his father-in- 
law Nahapana is known to have issued thousands of such 
coins. The Jogaltembhi hoard contained more than 13,250 
such silver coins of Nahapina. 

Gold coins also were then in circulation. A Nisik 
cave inscription states that two thousand gold coins were 
equivalent to seventy thousand silver Kdrshdpanas.' This 
works out to the ratio of one gold coin to thirty-five silver 
kdrshdpapas. Gold coins were first introduced by the 
Kushana Emperors. Nahapina was probably the Kushina 
Emperor Kanishka’s Kshatrapa (Governor) placed in- 
charge of Mahdrashtra, Gujarat, Kathidwid and Malwa. 
His silver kdrshdpanas weighed 30 grains each, after deduct- 
ing dross in them. Taking 120 grains as the general weight 
of a gold coin of Kanishka, we find that 120 grains of 
gold were equal in value to (35 =< 30 =) 1050 grains of 
silver. This means that the ratio in the prices of silver 
and gold was then 9 : | as shown by Altekar.* 

Silver had to be imported, while gold freely flowed 
into India from Rome as the balance of trade was 
then favourable to the former. This explains how silver 
had appreciated in value in that age. 

The Satavahanas minted potin and lead coins also. 
Lead coins were much larger in size than potin coins, 
though both were round in shape. These coins are described 
in a later chapter. 

D. R. Bhandarkar thought that the gold coins of 
the Kushana king Wema Kadphises were referred to 
by the word kusana in the expression Kusana-mila which 


tInscr. No, 38, line 5. 
2 MSGH, I, p. 181. 
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occurs in Inscription No. 38; but, as shown elsewhere, 
Kusana-mila is wrongly written there for kusala-miila’ 
and makes no reference to any coin. 

One of the principal causes of the national prosperity 
of that age was that India had flourishing trade with foreign 
countries, especially with Rome. We can gather some 
information about it from the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea 
(the Guide to the Indian Ocean). The Erythraean Sea 
denoted the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf also, according 
to the author of this work, who remains unknown. The 
work was composed some time between A. D. 80 and 89. 

The Periplus mentions three kings of Western India, 
viz., Nambinus,? the Elder Saraganus and Sandares. 
Some scholars identify Nambdnus with Nahapdna, but 
the identification does not appear likely. The Periplus 
states that Barygizd (Broach) and Ariaka (North Konkan) 
form the western boundary of the kingdom of Nambanus 
and also of India. Their eastern boundary was Abiria 
(the Abhira country) which was close to Scythia. If Namba- 
nus is taken to be identical with Nahapina, these state- 
ments seem to refer to the country near Broach. It was 
no doubt included in the kingdom of Nahapdna. But 
that Kshatrapa could not have been intended in this connec- 
tion ; for the Periplus was composed in circa A. D. 80, 
while Nahapina was ruling in Maharashtra much later. 
His known inscriptions are dated from Saka 41 to 46 
(A. D. 119 to 124). Who this Nambanus was cannot be 
ascertained. 

Some scholars identify the Elder Saragenus with 
Gautamiputra Satakarni. In his time Kalliena was a famous 
port ; but, the Periplus says, in later times if Greek vessels 
even by accident entered its ports, a guard was put on 
board and they were taken to Barygaza. Some identify 
this Sandares with Sundara Satakarni, the great-grand- 
father of Gautamiputra Satakarni. This identification is 
not unlikely chronologically. 


‘See Appendic VI. 
*Some take tht game to be Momburas_ 
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Exports and Imports 


We learn from the Periplus that there was flourishing 
maritime trade from the ports of Barygaza (Broach), 
Kalliena (Kalyan) and Supp&ra (Sopara), These ports 
were joined by land-routes with the citics of Paithan, 
Tagara (Ter in the Osmanabad District) and Ujjain. The 
Indians carried on flourishing trade with foreign countries 
like Egypt, Greece and Italy. Among the exports were 
included sesame oil, sugar, animal-skins, cotton fabrics, 
silk, muslin, pepper, cardamom, cinamon, jewels, orna- 
ments, etc.'' The imports were of Roman wine, copper, 
tin, lead, glass etc. The balance of trade was favourable 
to India and so Roman gold flowed into India. Pliny, 
a contemporary of the author of the Periplus, deplored 
the drain of Roman gold to India in exchange for costly 
luxurious goods. 

Barygaza produced in abundance wheat, rice, clarified 
butter, sesamum oil and honey obtained from reeds. The 
author of the Perip/us did not know sugar cane. He calls 
it a kind of reed producing honey. Cotton fabrics had 
been in vogue in India since the time of the Indus Valley 
Civilization. Herodotus, the famous Greck historian, has 
mentioned the cotton clothes of Indian soldiers. Garments 
made from deer-skins, silk (Aifaja-vastra) and muslin 
(stikshma vastra) are mentioned in several passages of 
the contemporary Sanskrit literature. So also are various 
ornaments of gold, silver, diamonds and pearls. Roman 
gold coins obtained in exchange for them have been 
found in excavations in several places. 


1JOI, XXVI, pp. 401 


CHAPTER VI 
Literature 


In the age of the S&tavahanas the language of the 
common people and also of the State Governments was 
Prakrit. As far back as the sixth century B. C, Gautama 
Buddha and Vardhamina Mahivira, the founders respecti- 
vely of Buddhism and Jainism, had used the Prakrit language 
of the time for the propagation of their religious tenets 
among the common people. Later, in-the third century 
B. C., Adoka also issued his edicts addressed to his subjects 
in his vast empire extending from Afghanistan to Mysore 
in-the spoken dialects of the time. Even if we grant that 
the rules of the DharmasOtras were observed in practical 


life and the members of the three higher castes lived with 


their gurus and studied ‘the Vedas for some time, their 
knowledge of Sanskrit must have been’ yery meagre as 
shown by contemporary évidence. Apastamba has laid 
down the rule that a Brahmachiri should salute the 
members of the three higher castes by folding his hands, 
stretching them forward agd mentioning his own name. 
The latter should return the salutation, prolating the 
last vowel of his name' as in the following :— 

are, We ate qT | 
Manu also has given this rule, but he says further :— 

a a a@eafwareea fax: seafwareay 

anferara: Fagor qar mgerta acu (7.2. £28) 

(The Brahmachari should not salute the Brahmana 
who does not know how to prolate the vowel in his name. 
He is no better than a Sddra !) 

As the Manusmriti mentions the Yavanas, Sakas 
and Pahlavas, it is dated in the period 200.B. C. to A. D. 
200. This is also the age of the Sdtavahanas. The afore-cited 


‘see Hpet & areatfgareamciware’ 4 Gtat wary! ADS, I, 2, 5, 17. 
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verse of the Manusmriti shows that even several Brihmanas 
of that age could not return the salutation of the Brahma- 
chari properly. Sanskrit had lost its place to Prakrit in 
that age. 

Some early Sitavahanas performed Vedic sacrifices 
Queen Naganika’s Naneghiy inscription records that she 
and her husband King Satakarni performed several Vedic 
sacrifices and donated to the officiating priests thousands 
of cows and kdrshdpanas and also several elephants, horses 
and villages as dakshind, But the description of these 
sacrifices is written not in Sanskrit but in Prakrit. Nay, 
not a single inscription of any Sitavihana king is written 
in Sanskrit. It is surprising that the Sakas, whowere foreign- 
ers, gave much better patronage to the Classical language, 
The Nasik Cave inscriptions of Rishabhadatta, though 
not in pure Sanskrit, show a much greater mixture of 
Sanskrit words.' The Saka Kshatrapa Rudraddman’s 
Junagadh inscription® is written in elegant and faultless 
Sanskrit. He is even credited therein with the authorship 
of kavyas in prose and verse, embellished with alankdras. 
On the other hand, the description of her son Sitakarni 
which Gautami Balasri caused to be composed in glorifica- 
tion of him, though full of alankdras,” is in Prakrit. In 
fact, it seems to have been first written in Sanskrit and 
then converted into Prakrit. The Sdtavahanas appear 
to have directed that all State orders must be issued in 
Prakrit. : 

In view of this love for Prakrit noticed in the Sdta- 
vahana age, it is not surprising that several traditional 
stories illustrating it became current about them. Rija- 
Sekhara states that a Sitavahana ruler of the Kuntala 


country issued an order that only the Prakrit language 
must be spoken in his harem. Bhoja also mentions this 
tradition in his Sarasvati-kanthabharapa. S&tavahana 
patronage to Prakrit poets is also evidenced by Hila’s 
4 See Nasik Cave inscription (No. 43) of Rishabhadutta. 

2 Inscription No. St, line 14. 

3$ee the following adjectives: frorerecfiefinrersfersafoneert and 

arene arefrery in Inscription No. 19, lines 3-4, 
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Gathd-saptagati or Sattasai. It is a well-known anthology 
of Prakrit verses composed in that age. 


1. The Sattasai and Other Works of Hala 
One of the initial verses in the Sattasai states that 
King Hala, a patron of poets, compiled it by selecting 
seven hundred out of a crore of Prakrit gathds! :— 


aeaare erresan aria aearcfer) 

era faxare areeret areri (%. 2) 
The original title of this work was Kosa or Gathd-kosa. 
It occurs in the colophons of some commentaries. See 
e. g., the following verse in the commentary of Ganga- 
dhara :— 


oat exanifesrmefeaarefeararat | 

aera arelt arergnfacest erat ut (fA. FF. Row) 
This shows that the gdthds had the names of their 
authors coupled with them. Such names are given in several 
commentaries of the work. As in several Sanskrit antholo- 
gies, they are in some cases different in different commenta- 
aries, but this does not indicate that they are all fictitious. 
The afore-cited gdthd calls this Prakrit anthology a ko$a: 
The Sahityadarpana defines.a kosa as follows* :— 


te: are, careabarrtayr: | 


(A kofa is an anthology of mutually unconnected 
verses.). This gathd-kofa was compiled by Salahana. 
Sdlahaga is the Prakrit form of Sdtavahana. As Hila 
was a member of the Satavahana family, the Sattasat 
is described in the afore-cited colophon as * compiled 
by Salihana.’ In his Harshacharita Bana has eulogised 
this anthology of gdthds in the following verse :— 
afearfnarararetty aTraTet: | 
firacanfafe: ert wife pafad: nu 
The wumbers of puthis cited hereafter are as in the Gathasapeaiatt, ed. by S. AL 
Jogalekar. They are kentical with thoie in the edition of the work published 


by Nirpayanigar Press in 1911, 
+ Sahiryadherpomen, V1, 329. 
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(Satavahana compiled an everlasting and refined antho- 
logy of good sayings containing faultless svabhdvoktis 
which resembles an inexaustible treasure of pure jewels 
such as cannot be formed in a village.). 

Hala, the author of this anthology, is highly praised 
by several later poets. See, for instance, the following 
praise of him by UddyotanasOri in his Kuvalayamdla* ;— 


afrefrorrarerrmnfercs wt ate gfe fir 
wean fis Tae are erenfaare er 


This gathd says that Hala, by the charm of his words, 
makes even the rustic peasants dance as if under the influ- 
ence of wine. 


write wea y wtfe e weR arTTeOfE | 
Ror oe BTA Faeorare fie gy oT efter 1 


(This anthology is not exhausted, however much it 
might be robbed of its sayings by poets cnamoured of 
its excellence, even as a cluster of lotuses is not drained 
of its honey however much the bees fond of it may 
suck it.) 

In later times, the word kosa became current in 
the sense of ‘a lexicon’, and so it ceased to be used 
in that of an anthology of separate verses. This misled 
D. R. Bhandarkar who thought that the koga culogised 
by Bana was different from Hala's Géthdsaptasati. 

Hila is mentioned as the seventeenth king in the list 
of the Andhra (Satavahana) rulers in the Purfinas. They 
assign him a reign of only five years, which appears 
incredible. He probably flourished in the first century 
A.D. 

This date, however, is not accepted by several scholars. 
Keith places him in the period A. D. 200—450. Weber 
thought that he must have flourished in the third century 
A. D.—in any case, before the seventh century A. D. 


* Kuvalayamdla ed. by A. N. Upadbye, p. 3 
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D. R. Bhandarkar has drawn attention to the mention of 
Krishna and Radha in v. 89, the reference to arigdrakavara 
(Tuesday) in v. 261 and the description of Vikrama- 
ditya in v. 464, and on this evidente he has referred the 
Gathdsaptasati to the sixth century A. D. As stated before, 
he thinks that the kosa eculogised by Bana in one of the 
introductory verses of his Harshachaita cannot be this 
anthology of Prakrit verses. This is however, a mistaken 
view as shown before. 

The gdthds on the evidence of which Bhandarkar 
would place the Sattasai in the sixth century A. D. must 
first be proved to have been included in the original antho- 
logy before their testimony can be utilised for the purpose. 
The Sattasai went through several editions. Every edition 
contained only seven hundred gdthds ; but this number 
was adhered to by omitting some old gdthds and inserting 
new ones of the same number in the anthology. Weber 
has shown that there were six such editions. Only 430 
gdthds occur in all of them. They alone belong to the 
original Sattasai. One cannot be confident about other 
gathds. 

These gdthds were composed by several poets in the 
Maharishtri Prakrit. Originally, each gathd had its poet’s 
name coupled with it as stated by the last gdthd in Ganga- 
dhara’s commentary cited above. Some of the gathds 
were composed by pocts and some other by poetesses. 
But all these poets and poetesses were residents of Maha- 
rashtra ; for the gdthds mention the mountain Vindhya 
and the rivers Revi, Tapi and Godavari. There is not a 
single hill or river of North India mentioned in any of 
them. 

Among the authors of this Prakrit anthology are 
mentioned King Hila and the poets of his Court like 
Pilitta (or Pidalipta) and several poetesses such as Reva, 
Madhavi, Anulakshmi, and Andhralakshmi. Which of 
them were contemporaries of Hila and which were of a 
later age, cannot be determined now. But some of the 


' Bhandurkur Commemoration Volume, p>. 189, 
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names appear to be of later kings and poets from which 
it is evident that some gdthds were interpolated in the 
anthology from time to time. The names of these poets 
are given below, with references to their gdthds' :— 

: (1) King Karna of the Sitavahana family (vv. 55 
and 455) ; (2) Vakajaka Pravarasena II (vv. 45, 64, 202, 
208 and 236) (Gafigddhara) ; also vv. 146, 156, 203, 209, 
341, 506, 567 and 724 (Bhuvanapila) ; (3) Vakdjaka 
Sarvasena (vv. 502, 503) (Pitdémbara) ; vv. 217, 234 
(Bhuvanapila) ; (4) Mana (RashjrakO{a Mananka) wy. 
101-104 ; (5) RashjrakQja Devardja, wv. 138, 239; 
(6) Adhyaraja (contemporary of Hilla), vv. 66, 169, 
219, 235 (Bhuvanapdla) ; (7) Vakpatirdja (contemporary 
of Bhavabhati, 8th century A. D.), v. 95 (Gafgidhara), 
616-618 ( Pitdmbara ). 

As gdthéds of later pocts were interpolated in 
the Sattasai from time to time, it is necessary to 
ascertain that the particular gdthd which is to be 
cited as evidence was included in the original Sattasai. 
As this is an impossible task in the present circum- 
stances, it is better not to rely on the evidence of 
these gdthds. For instance, see the mention of King 
Vikramaditya in the following gdthd® :— 


aarenagcaaifagy <a ag et ae | 

wom feerarcerafce anfafeest firear 
The following seems to be the context of this gdthd ; 
A lady says to her lover with reference to another 
sweetheart of his: “Her foot, which being delighted 
by your massage imprinted its lac-dye marks on 
your hand, has imitated the action of Vikraméditya 
(who also, being pleased with the victories of his men, 
places lakhs of coins on their hands). 

King Vikramaditya mentioned in this gdthd was 
probably Chandragupta {I of the Gupta dynasty; for 
such traditions about him are mentioned in later 


1SI., 1 (second ed.), pp. 93 ff. 
2 Gath, No. 464, 
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inseriptions.' This gdshd must, therefore, have been 
inserted in the Sattasai after A. D. 400. The date of 
the original Sattasai cannot be proved on its evidence, 

The Sattasai is a collection of popular verses. 
The age of Hala saw a blossoming of popular poetry. 
Whoever from the king to the peasant had any poetic 
fervour composed gdthds. From out of a crore of such 
gathds, King Hila is said to have selected only seven 
hundred in compiling his Sattasai. 

The authors of these gdthds were not connoisseur 
townsmen, nor are the women they described coquettish. 
The g&thds portray the simple daily life in the villages of 
Mahirishtra such as can be seen even today. They 
describe scenes of love, humour, natural phenomena, 
pleasures and pains of human life and delicate feelings of 
men and women. And these pictures are drawn with a few 

strokes. Therein delicate feelings of women are expressed 
' not by men but by women themselves. About the ex- 
cellence of these word pictures in Prakrit one poet says :— 
aft creed ofr ats a Ho afr 
errer aerifa guife & eg oo asf i 

( How do they not feel ashamed who do not know how 
to read a Prakrit kdvya or to listen to it, and still partici- 
pate in the discussion of the principles of Kamasdastra ?). 

Though the Sattasai mentions in some verses the 
secret meeting places of lovers, it would be unwise to 
probe references to secret sexual enjoyment in almost 
every gdthd as some commentators have done. Some 
gdthds contain pure nature description. See e. g. the 
following gdthd (No. 4) :— 


aa frevaforqear fafaivafta tee gata 1 
fraommarrfzisar aaqia ar 


' See the following verse culogiting the Rashtrakaga Emperor Amoghavarsha I 
in the Sanjin plates (£2, 58, p. 248)— 


ee wereae came «tae et eieatagies eel cmt 
aoeres | Seenfe aq: eroeceaggnaréé: eo ear gletatad 
ug piers) caf Sects 
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(See how this white female crane is sitting 
motionless on the (blue) leaf of that lotus. She 
appears like a (white) oyster placed on a plate of 
spotless emerald ). 

This gdthd gives a vivid picture of the crane, 
resulting in the figure of speech called Svabhdvokti. 
But later when Dhvanikdyva (or suggestive poetry) came 
to: be classed as the best kind of poetry, the rhetori- 
cians tried to discover erotic meaning even in such 
verses. Mammata, for instance, deduces the following 
suggestive sense from it—“As this female crane is 
sitting motionless here, this place is quite lonely. So 
this is a good place of meeting for our sexual 
enjoyment. " 

In some places, however, a secret meeting place is 
no doubt suggested as in the following gdthd* :— 


fe caf storage avert anfeferty 1 
efrarafeaagt nfs ex anfeot ora i 
(“The white rice-field is now ripe. It will soon be 
mowed and our meeting place will be gone.” — Why are 
you weeping at this thought, with the face bent 
down ? See that yonder field of hemp which, like an 
actress with her face smeared with yellow turmeric, is 
ready to receive you. There you can meet your lover !) 
Such meeting places are not resorted to only for 
Stealthy amorous enjoyment. They may have been used 
even by newly wedded couples for their meetings. 
However, some gdthds do suggest illegal amorous 
meetings such as the following :— 


cam afer ataeat at quat area arfest Aor 

treraefrregerafim afeaeiteer i 

This is a standard illustration of a dhvani-kdvya 
cited in several rhetorical works. A woman who sees 
a religious man approaching her secret meeting place 
says to him with a view to scaring him away :—“O 


¥ Ulldsa 1, verse $ (ed, by Zalkikar). 
2 Géthé No. 9. 
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Pious Sir, You can now move about without any 
apprehension of being polluted by the touch of the 
dog; for this very day it has been killed by that 
dreadful lion which is in the thick jungle on the bank 
of the Godavari.” 

The Sattasai contains several pathetic word-pictures 
of women separated or going to be separated shortly 
from their husbands. See what a village woman whose 
husband was to go abroad next morning says ': 


wed fire arfgoat cafanfe froitfer aere orfer 
ag wee wae fort og a wes far 7 art 


(I have heard from people that my _hard-hearted 
husband is to go abroad tomorrow morning. Revered 
Night ! Be so long that the morning will never dawn !) 
A woman's husband went abroad, promising her 
‘to return within a certain number of days. Then*— 


amt pif at ifr ast aaitfer arate 
oat feng feagd yest tarfe frees 1? 


She drew lines on the wall of her house, saying, 
*Today is gone.’ ‘Today is gone.’ “Today is gone.’ ; 
and in this way she filled the whole wall of her house 
with lines drawn in the first half of the first day (of 
his absence). 

Some gdthis depict humorous scenes. See e. g. 
the following’ :— 


Tastes Tet ges get aaregafer 
seaeygterare fe grat afeeitg tera 1 
(As the wife was angry with him, he prostrated 
before her. Just then his little son climbed on his 
back. Seeing it, she, though very enraged, could not 
contain her laugh.) 


* Giths No. 46, 
* Gath No. 208, 
2 Gath No. 1. 
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The following gdthd which describes prasiiti-vairdgya 
(aversion on child - birth) is also noteworthy’ :— 
ararfast sit arareita vet Taeraerre | 
aeoearen ae an fer aga wert i 


When Sydmala, after her first child-birth, said 
again and again, “Don't mention the name of that 
dear one of mine”, she made the people (around) 
indulge in (/oud) laughter.” 

See what a loving mother says at the first cutting 

of her infant's teeth* ;— 
; Tare Tae cafes TT WE 
Tet Brayirereraefien aro 
“Take (this). See (this)’ Saying so the wife gives 
her husband the plum which bears the signs of the 
first cutting of her infant's couple of teeth." 


The suggested sense of the following gdthd is also 
noteworthy. 


frover agers poreg frorpeefafcard 
frost wee Tapamraifafersfcare 1 

(Seeing that her brother-in-law's attitude towards 
cher was immoral, the respectable woman draws the 
picture of Lakshmana (always) following Rima, on the 
wall of her house, and thereby shows him the devoted 
service the former did to his elder brother. She sug- 
gests to her brother-in-law that he should behave towards 
her with as pure mind as Lakshmana was doing with 
respect to Sita). 

When her father-in-law presented her with a 
coloured sdri, the over-joyed daughter-in-law of the 
farmer went about proudly. See her description in the 
following gdatha’ :— 


arTaTast Tfrs Tact afesaatoa | 
sae TE T Way ay ANTS 


* Gétha No. 123, * Gathd No. 200. 3 Gaths No, Mi, 
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(She was indeed a slender girl; but being proud of 
her unexpectedly obtained coloured sari, she strutted 
about so majestically that she could not be contained 
(even) in the broad streets of the village !) 

These few examples should suffice to show how 
the Prakrit poets of the age could successfully draw an 
engrossing picture in a few words. The same skill was 
later shown by Sanskrit poets in their subhashitas. 

Hila is widely known as the author of the 
Sattasai, but he wrote several other works also as 
has recently been shown by Prof. H. C. Bhaydni.? 
We give below information about some of them. 

Hila S&tavahana wrote a work on Prakrit metres, 
which dealt with the dvipadis in detail.* Besides, he 
compiled a dictionary of Prakrit words. In his Desi- 
ndma-méla Hemachandra has given four citations from 
that kosa, which shows that it was regarded as autho- 
ritative on the subject. One of the citations is jambularh 
madya-bhajanam.’ This shows that the kosa gave San- 
skrit equivalents of Prakrit words. It further indicates 
that the kofa was composed in the Anushjubh metre. 

From citations in the Svayambhii-chhandas of the 
Apabhrarhsa poet Svayambhd, we learn that Hala wrote 
a Prakrit work besides the Sattasai. One of them is 
about udgiti* and is ascribed to Sdlahana. Another is: 
in the metre Sardilavikridita® and is ascribed to Hala 


1" Raghavan Feltcination Volume (RFV), pp. 61 ff. 
2 The VrinnwAltisamechehaye of Vieahatka (¢. 830-920) ( mentions Sitavahana 
teqstile hth Biejeahihiva and Vylidhakent sn etyeuoes of pad. Sce RFV 
IAFY. p SB 
4See— seit ATaTET— 
qttefeg wor @ arat srremafnafz : 
Taperafenrtiantsrstt st fret 
Did, p. @, a 
1 Seo— gat ER 
St Pe aE PETE et freer 
ard wore oo gfe a wee Fo srr 
eer sanfient merino 
eartiefetet fea a crag Sf) seat StyETy, I—ro.2 
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One more work is also ascribed to Hala. It is 
about the Gitikds known as Dhavalas. Hemachandra 
gives much information about the Dhavalas and then 
says, ‘Further illustrations would be found in the 
sayings (uktis) ‘of Satavahana."" The Apabhrarhéa poet 
SvayambhO says that Sitavahana has composed several 
lyrics called Dhavalas, These must have been in Prakrit, 
not in Apabhraréa. Dhavala means ‘a white bull’, So 
Bhayani thinks that they may have been of the Anyoksi 
type.' 
Hemachandra gives three other names of Hila 
Sitavihana, viz., Kuntala, Posa and Chadrachindha. 
As Hila was ruling over the Kuntala country, he may 
have been known by the name of Kuntala. Vatsydyana, 
the author of the Kadmasiitra, mentions the traditional story 
that Kuntala Satakarni murdered his Crowned Queen 
Malayavati with a pair of scissors,? but one cannot 
vouch for the veracity of it. As for the biruda Chatira- 
chindha (chatura-chinha or chatur-dnka) of Hila, Bhayani 
thinks that Hila may have composed a kdvya, the last 
verse in every section of which contained the word 
chatura® (Prakrit, chatira). 


Poets at the Court of Hila 


Several poets flourished at the Court of Hala. 
Some of them find mention as authors of gdthds in 
the commentaries on the Sattasai, but we know very 
little about them. One of them was Piilitta, Pidalipta 
or Sri-Pilita. He was the Chief Poet of Hila’s Court. 
Abhinanda says in his Rdmacharita * — 


araareragaar sfarqe: stterfeert omer: 1 
UddyotanasOri says that Palita was the foremost poct 
in the assembly of Hala. On account of him, King 


tRFV.,p. ©. 

2 ghah gare: sere: aeraret were seeredt (ert) | sree, p. 10 
1, 77. 

vataiiens woda's Ramscharita, XXII, 10, 100. 
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Hila shone in learned assemblies as one would by 
means of a (beautiful) pearl necklace.' 

forereraaer rorTarT TTHRTTAUTAT TT | 

crforeret arent arer a AEE Westy 

This Palitta is well known as the author of the 
kathd Taraigavati, but it has not come down to us. 
Several gdthds of Palitta are included in the Sattasai.? 

Another famous poet of Hala Satavahana’s Court was 
Pojtisa, He is mentioned together with his contemporary 
Prakrit poets Harivriddha, Nandivriddha and Hala in 
the Karpiiramafjari of Rajasekhara.* The Prakrit work 
Lilavai of Kothala calls him ‘a minister of Hala.’ Some 
commentators of the Sattasai have coupled his name 
with five gdthds.* Bhayani found his name mentioned as 
a minister of Hala in the margin of a manuscript of 
the Lilavai in the Library of the L. D. Institute of 
Indology at Ahmedabad. This supports the aforemen- 
tioned statement about Poffisa in the Lildvai. 

In the first javaniké of the Prakrit play Kar- 
piirmaijari of Rijasekhara, the King sides with the 
Cheti in her wrangle with the VidOshaka, and praises 
her. Then the VidOshaka retorts, “Then why don’t 
you say straightway that this our Cheti surpasses in 
excellence of poetic talent Harivpiddha, Nandivriddha, 
Hila and Pottisa ?” In this retort two other main 
poets of Hiila’s court are mentioned, viz., Harivriddha 
and Nandivpiddha. Harivriddha was an eminent Prakrit 
Poet. In the Sarasvati-kanfhdbharana Bhoja quotes the 
following gdtha’ while illustrating the fault of gidh- 
Grtha (obscure meaning) : 


ararfcar fig eeet een efeqeeaforqer fr) 
ageereser fe ¢ gifs att acriter fan 


* Kuvahayamutls, Part 1, page 3 * See ¢. ¢. Nos. 393, 417, 425 ete. 
> Wher in the Kawpairamariier’. Act 1 the King refers to the maid as ‘a poet’, the 


Viddohags asks him angrity, at zequ da fe ot wvitefs argre afza 
f gett qantas 


afcrertiipagrergeiy 
+See ¢. g. Githd, No. 99, § Sarasvetthanphabharapa, 1, 123. 
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(A poet says, “People call us poets. Harivriddha, 
Sali and such others also were ‘poets.’ The frog, the 
monkey, the serpent and the lion—all these are 
designated as haris.”’) 

Of these, Sali is evidently Salahana or Hila. Like 
him, Harivriddha also was a great poet. In the proso- 
dial work Vritta-jdti-samuchchaya, Virahiika makes 
special mention of Bhajagddhipa, Satavihana and Vriddha- 
kavi as exponents of the Dvipadi. This Vriddha-kavi 
is probably Harivriddha. Hemachandra mentions him 
by this name in a passage from the Vritta-/dti-samu- 
chchaya cited in his Siddha-Hemachandra. His name 
is associated with the gdthd, No, 288. 

The other famous Prakrit poet Nandivriddha is 
the author of the Gdthd-lakshana, a work on Prakrit 
prosody. It has undergone great change as shown by 
H. D. Velankar. It is ascribed to Nandiyaddha, the 
author of a prosodial work. This Nandiyaddha is 
evidently identical with Nandivriddha mentioned in the 
above-cited passage of the Karptiramafijari. His name is 
connected with the gdthd, No. 392.' 

Besides these, there was another great poct at 
Hala’s Court. He was Adhyaraja. He is the renowned 
author of gdthd, No. 234. Bina pays a high tribute to 
his utsdhas in the following verse : 


wrerrparentgeaet : aptcit | 
fare: porta a sft ort i 
(When the wtsdhas of Adhyaraja are in one’s 
heart or even in one’s memory, his tongue, as if 
pulled inward, does not proceed to compose a poem.) 
Bhoja says in his Sarasvati-kapth-dbharaga that in 
the time of Adhyarija all people used to speak in 
Prakrit.? RajaSekhara, on the other hand, records a 
similar tradition about King Satavahana, wiz., that he had 
ordered that all the inmates of his harem must speak in 


* REV., pp. 64-65. 
Se % QaATTTT TR nero) arene, |, 15. 
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Prakrit.!' Again, the name Adhyardja suggests that he 
was a king. So some people identify Adhyaraja and 
Sdtavahana (Hala), Bana, however, has eulogised Satava- 
hana and Adhyaraja in different verses. Bana flourished 
earlier than RajaSekhara and Bhoja. So his testimony 
must be regarded as more trustworthy. Adhyaraja, there- 
fore, could not have been identical with Hala-Satavahana. 

But what does utsdha mean ? It was the name of 
a Prakrit metre. Svayambho and Hemachandra have 
both defined it. It had six parts of four mdtras 
each, and in its third and fifth parts the syllables 
were either as ~-~ or as *,***. Prakrit prosodists 
say that the utsdha metre was usually used in the 
lyrics of Dhavala, Mangala and Phullataka, and that 
they were usually in Apabhraméa. It seems that 
Prakrit and Apabhrarhsa kdvyas in this metre were 
then current. Among them, Adhyaraja’s Kavya in the 
Utsdha metre was the best.? ’ 

From the Sririgdra-prakdsa we learn that every 
section of Adhyarija’s kdvya was marked with dhairya. 
This means that the last verse of it had the word 
dhairya inserted in it. A similar characteristic of 
ancient Sanskrit and Prakrit kavyas is known from 
the Kirdtdrjuniya, Sisupalavadha, Harivijaya and Setu- 
bandha.* Adhyarija appears to have composed such 
a Mahdkdavya the last verse of each section of which 
had the word dhairya inserted in it. 

The Chhappannaya Poets—The Kuvalayamala of 
UddyotnasOri has the following gdtha:* 

afar rerrerigrrazts | 

AaSqsarCret st ee at Te afr 

(How can I take any steps, being, like a simple 
deer, terrified by the roar of the lions, viz., Palittaya, 
Silahana and Chhappannaya ?) 


* Kavyumomimod. p50. 
* REV. pp. 7 ft. 
SL. 1V, pw 


* Kuvshayamald, p 2. 
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This gdathd mentions a poet (or poets) named 
Chhappannaya along with such great pocts of old 
days like Sdlahana and Pi§littaya. The Kuvolayamdta 
further says about Chhappannaya! :— 

wera fear wes weg yates | 
aot fr Graforat ax fir zaftrre Afr 1 


(What need be said about the Chhappannayas, the 
eminent poets, with whom even now a poet of clever 
sayings is compared in this world 7) 

This gdthd has used the plural number while 
referring to Chhappannaya ? So Chhappannaya was 
not one poet, but a group of poets. The Avantisunda- 
rikatha probably refers to them in the following 
verse® ; 


aan firesett ort ageyeferr: | 

careers ret a: efieqeere: 1 

This yerse tells us that the Chhappannayas had 
written a work called Setu. They were kavi-pungavas 
or ‘eminent poets’ and were fifty-six in number. They 
had insight into the real nature of things, and attained 
the position of authority. Though dead, these poets 
continued to live in the form of the Setu. 

As chhappannaya and shaf-pafichdiat are synony- 
mous, both meaning ‘fifty-six’ one naturally concludes 
that they both refer to the same poets. Besides, this 
verse about shaf-pafichdsat (fifty-six) poets occurs 
in the Avantisundari-kathéd with reference to some 
very ancient pocts. Chhappannayas also are grouped 
with very ancient poets like Salihana (Sitavihana- 
Hala) and Palittaya. So both the names apparently 
refer to the same pocts or to the same group of 
poets. But recently a manuscript of a Prakrit work 
named Chhappaynaya-gahdo has come to notice in 
Cambay,* which has thrown an altogether different 


* Ibid, p. 
pclae eer Introductory verses. 
3JOL, XI, pp. 383 
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light on this problem Chhappanmaya means shajprajfia 
or ‘a connoisseur’ (sahridaya). It seems that there was 
an old anthology of such gdthds current under the 
name of Chhappannaya gdahdo. Vf this is correct, the 
afore-cited verse can be amended as follows :— 


aqeit fast are ageqafera: 1 
Tem: HOTA TAT A: PLAT ETAT: | 
These poets were probably contemporary with 
Hala. The gdthds of practical wisdom composed by 
them may have been current then under the name. of 
‘the Setu.’ 


2. The Brihatkatha of Gunadhya 


We shall next turn to the Brihatkathd, another 
well-known work of the Sdtavahana age. 

The three ancient works, viz., the Rdmdyana, the 
Mahdbhdrata and the Brihatkathd are well-known 
sources of several Sanskrit and Prakrit poems and 
plays.’ Nay, they together constitute one large river 
flowing in three different streams. Fortunately, the 
Ramayana and the Mahdbhdrata are still extant, but 
the Brihatkathd is no longer procurable. Such was not, 
however, the state of things till the eleventh or the 
twelfth century A. D. Till that time the Brihatkatha 
and its author Gunadhya were well known not only 
in India but also in far-off countries of Greater India 
like Cambodia. Dandin (sixth cen. A. D.) has, in his 
Kavyddarsa, described it as follows :— 
yon smcgaret qgeeery i which shows that it was 
written in the dialect of the Pisachas (goblins). Suban- 
dhu also has referred to it in a simile in his Vdsava- 
daud > agerwerdfe: menforert: | 


‘roereraregeerrat oetheregd: | fetter ore scat axeadt 
epefr fire 1 arrirermft. 

» Vidsavadisted (Vigivilisa ed), pp. 123-24. There isa pun on the word sdlabhaijika 
which seams (I) © statue carved om a pillar ete. and (2) a character in the Brihat- 
hath. 


IA 
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In one of the introductory verses of his Harsha- 
charita Bana says about it :— 


This refers to a story about. its origin, which we 
Shall discuss later, Bana refers to the work in the 
expression qgerargwea in his other work, the Kddam- 
bari, also. 

Uddyotanastri (A. D, 778) and Jinasena (ninth 
cen. A.D.), the authors of the Kuvalayamd/d' and the 
Adipurdna respectively, have culogised it. In his 
DaSaripaka (1, 68) Dhanafijaya (10th cen. A. D.) 
advises young poets to study such works as the 
Ramayana and the Brihatkathd and to weave such in- 
cidents in their works as would contribute to the 
development of rasas (sentiments). Dhanika, a commen- 
tator of that work, has referred tothe story of 
MadanamafijOshi* in the Brihatkathd. Trivikrama- 
bhatta of Vidarbha, who flourished in the same age, 
says in the following verse that Gunadhya, like Bina, 
has diverted the minds of all people :— 

wersrnfgatar aercrercarfectr | 
aqta qorets fateh feet we: 1 

Somadeva (A. D. 950), the author of the Yaasti- 
lakachampit, has also referred to the Brihatkathd in 
his work. 

Gunadhya’s fame was not confined to India. Like 
that of the great poet Kiilidfsa, it had crossed the 
ocean and entered Cambodia and other countries of 
Greater India. See the following verse which occurs in 
the pragasti of the Cambodian king Yasovarman’: — 


ar: feaceearit qorea: arpafiea: | 

artifaat forrerera arepnitre: 11 
* Kuvolayamdla (Singhi Jaina Works Series), p. 1. 
2 Her name appears as Madanamafichuké in the Kathdnaritnigera and similar works, 
2 ARASI., 1912, pp. 3S—69. 


13-8 
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Gunddhya has been mentioned by means of puns 
in another inscription there’ :— 


wnfaafersa gfadtsft earnfadt at grea: | 
Te sort srefaqranra gorgR: FeyATAATA: 1 

The Ganga king Durvinita (sixth cen. A. D.) is 
said to have translated the Brihatkath@ into Sanskrit.? 
The work is reported to have been translated into 
Tamil also. 

This extraordinary Prakrit work has now become 
unprocurable. Only its Sanskrit versions and some 
works based on it are now available, but they do not 
agree about its original form. Scholars hold different 
views about the identity of its author, the country of 
his origin, the king who patronised him and the age 
in which he flourished. Diverse views have also been 
expressed about the nature of the dialect in which 
the Brihatkathd was written, why it was called Paisdchi 
and where it was current. We have to discuss all 
these problems here. 

Three Sanskrit versions’ of the Brihatkathad are 
now extant. Of them, two, viz., (1) the Kathdsarit- 
sdgara of Somadeva (A. D. 1063—1081) and (2) the 
Brihatkathdmafjari of Kshemendra (A. D. 1000) were 
produced in KiSmir. Though they have much in 
common, they differ also in several places. Though on 
comparison they seem to have been prepared from the 
same Prakrit origional, the latter does not appear to 
have been the original Brihatkathé. The third version 
is the Brihat-kathd-Sloka-sangraha of Budhasvamin (c. 
8th cen. A. D.), which came to light recently. It was 
written in Nepal and is fragmentary. Its verses now 
number 3622. Originally, it may have been of about 
25,000 verses. This third version differs much from the 
two KaSmiri versions mentioned above. It has fewer 


JA, (1883), pp. 397 HE. and (1836), pp. 178 ff. 

*JRAS UNS), PE. MO — 390. 

2 Ove other version in Sambrit is known from Bhojas S: btydraprakdia. See V. 
Raghavan’s Sritpdrupratithe, po S24 
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tales interpolated in it than the Kasmiri versions. So it 
is held to be nearer the original work. Besides these, 
there is also a Jaina version called Vasudeva-hindi, in 
which love stories similar to those of Naravdhana- 
datta mentioned in the Brihatkathd are narrated about 
Vasudeva, the father of Krishna. 


Guniidhya, the Author of the Brihatkath’ 


From the various references to the Brihatkathd 
mentioned above, there should be no doubt that the 
work in the Paisichi dailect was extant till the twelfth 
century A. D., and that Gunidhya was well known as 
its author. There is, however, no unanimity about the 
life of this poet. The Brihatkathdtlokasangraha gives 
no account of his life. The initial chapter of the 
Kasmiri versions called Kathd-pitha-lambaka is not 
noticed therein. Gunidhya is named only in one place 
in it, and that too only incidentally. In its fourteenth 
chapter Vegaviin, the king of the Vidyddharas, inquires 
of his envoys how his son Minasavega was governing 
his kingdom to which they reply, “Even Gunidhya 
will not be able to describe it.” Except in this one 
place, Gunidhya figures nowhere in the version of 
Budhasvimin. For an account of Gunfidhya’s life 
we must, therefore, depend entirely on the Kadmiri 
versions. 

The story of Gunadhya’s life occurs in the first 
section of the Kathdsaritsdgara called Kathapithalam- 
baka. However, that section was not written by 
Gunddhya, but by King Satavahana. See the following 
verses (VIII, 35 —37) :— 


arent ae 3% Pat aTaTeTeT 8 ATTA: | 
agranaat te Te Parsley 
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Once upon a time, while Siva and Parvati were 
engaged in conversation, Parvati said to the the God, 
cat wfewrwt aie tare aa yr 1 (My Lord, Tell me 
today a new and interesting tale.) Siva agreed and, to 
keep the tale secret, appointed Nandi as dvdrapala 
(door-keeper) and began to narrate it. Just then a 
gana (servant) of Siva entered the apartment stealthily 
and listened to that engrossing tale. He next told it 
to his wife named Jaya. But can women keep money 
and secrets to themselves ? Jayé told the tale to 
Parvati, who could not control her rage and cursed 
Pushpadanta to become a mortal. When his friend 
Malyavin interceded for him, she cursed him also. 
But when Jay& entreated her, she partially revoked 
her curses. She said, “Pushpadanta, you will become 
Vararuchi, a minister of King Nanda, and later, you 
will meet a Yaksha named Supratika on the Vindhya 
Mountain. He will have been born as a Pisdcha (goblin) 
named Kanabhoti. When you will tell him this tale, 
you will be freed from this curse. Malyavan will take 
birth as Gunidhya in the city of Supratishtha. When 
he will listen to this tale told by Kanabhati, he also 
will be freed from his curse and come back to heaven,” 
Accordingly, Pushpadanta was born as Vararuchi or 
Kiitydyana in the city of Kausdmbi, and Malyavan 
as Gunidhya in that of Supratishthita. His tale is as 
follows :— 

“There is a town named Supratishthita in the 
country of Pratishthina. There lived a Brihmana 
named Somasarman. He had two sons, Vatsa and 
Gulma, and a daughter, Srutarthi. Once when she 
went to a river to bathe, she was impregnated by 
Kirtisena, a nephew of the Serpent King Vasuki. 
Later, her son became well known as Gunadhya. 

Gunidhya studied all lores from his teacher and 
feturned home. Thereafter, he went to the capital 
Pratishthana of King Sitavahana. One day in summer, 
when King Sdtavahana was sporting with his queens 
in a well in his garden, he began to splash water on 
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them. Then his Brahmana queen said to him, Modakair- 
mam tddaya (Don’t spatter me with water). The 
king however, understood it as meaning, “Pelt me 
with modakas”, and he immediately asked his servants 
to fetch a dish full of modakas. Then the queen smil- 
ingly said to him :— 


WHAT: HSA RreerAt werATe | 
seh: few ar et arfirepet fie WaT ee i 
afer a onarfat areesreeererat: | 
TT wwe aftr peed were: 11 


The queen said, “Maharaja ! What is the use of these 
modakas in water here ? I asked Your Majesty not 
to spatter me with water. You do not even know 
the sandhi of the words md and udaka. So also you 
do not notice the occasion. How ignorant you are!" 
At this the king felt ashamed. He immediately 
sent for the Sanskrit Pandits of his Court — Gupaighya 
and Sarvavarman—and asked them “How long will 
it take for me to learn Sanskrit 2” Then Gunadhya 
replied, “Maharaja, for mastering Vydkarana, which 
is, as it were, the mouth of all lores, twelve years are 
required, but I shall be able to teach it to you in 
six years." Then Sarvavarman said, “Mahiraja ! 1 will 
teach it to you in six months.” Then Gunidhya 
vowed, “If you succeed in teaching His Majesty San- 
skrit in six months, I will not thereafter write in 
Sanskrit, Prakrit or any dialect now current.” At 
this Sarvavarman also vowed, “If I do not. succeed 
in teaching His Majesty Sanskrit in six months, I 
shall carry your sandals on my head for twelve years.” 
In order to win his bet, Sarvavarman practised austeri- 
ties and pleased Karttikeya, by whose gracehe obtained 
the easy Sanskrit grammer called Kitantra or Kalipa 
from the god. With its help he made the king proficient 
in Sanskrit in six months.' 
*Sarvavarman’s Kétentra Vydtarome is much easier t understand than Piipini’y 
Asiqédhyayt. Wt is still current in Kashenie and Bengal, 
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As Gunddhya lost the bet, he repaired disconsolate 
to the temple of Vindhyavdsini, and later by her 
direction he went to the Vindhya forest. He saw 
several PiSichas (goblins) there. They were talking 
among themselves, from which he learned their langu- 
age Paisdchi, Later, he met the Yaksha Kanabhiti, 
who told him the long narrative of the Vidyadharas 
in seven sections. He composed it in the Paisachi 
dialect in seven years. In order to guard it from the 
Vidyidharas, he wrote it out on the leaves of trees. 
His disciples took it to King Sdtavihana, but he 
rejected it as it was written in the language of the 
Pigichas. In dispair Gunddhya began to throw the 
leaves into fire one by one after reading its contents 
aloud. To hear the tale the birds and beasts of the 
forest used to gather there. They would become so 
engrossed in it that they forgot their food and drink, 
and became emaciated. The cooks in the royal kitchen 
could not serve savoury meat. On coming to know 
the reason for it, the king himself went to the forest 
where Gupidhya was staying and entreated him for 
a copy of the tale. Then Guniddhya said, “O King, 
I have already burnt six lakhs of verses. Only one 
lakh of them now remains. My disciples will read 
them to you.” Saying so, he went to heaven. The king 
got the tale read out by the disciples, and then him- 
self composed the Kathd-pitha (Introductory) Prakarana 
of it.” 

This narrative of Gunadhya occurs in the two 
Sanskrit versions, the Kathdsaritsagara and the Brihat- 
kathémafjari, but it is not noticed in the third version 
the BrihatkathdSlokasangraha. A somewhat different 
version of the tale of Gunadhya occurs also in the 
Nepdla-mahatmya.' From the colophons of it we learn 
that it forms the third chapter of the Himavat-khanda 
of the Skanda-purdya. The tale of Gunadhya in this 
"Thin portion ia the Nepuidemihdemya (17—30) is given in an Appendix to Lacote’s 


Exnay on Gumisfhtys amd the Brihattathd (published by the Mythic Society, Bangalore, 
192, 
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mahatmya is as follows : “Gunidhya was a son of 
Vishnudatta of Mathura. After his father’s death he 
went to the Court of Madana, King of Ujjain. He 
got admission to it on the recommendation of var- 
man. Further incidents in the tale such as the ridicule 
of the king due to his ignorance of Sanskrit, the bets 
of the two Pandits about the period required for 
learning that Classical language, the revelation of (he 
Katantra Vydkarana by Karttikeya and so forth are 
narrated as in the Kdasmiri version. It is further 
stated that when Gunidhya lost his bet, he went to a 
forest and began to lament. Just then Sage Pulastya 
came there. He advised him to instal a Siva-lifga 
there and compose nine lakhs of gdthds to attain 
liberation. Accordingly, Gupidhya commenced to com- 
pose gdthds and to read them out. Birds and beasts 
began to gather to listen to them, which caused 
scarcity of savoury meat in the royal kitchen. Then 
the King came to the hermitage. Gunidhya said to 
him, “O King, get these nine lakhs of gdthds tran- 
slated into Sanskrit. I now go back to Nepal.” 

If these two versions of Gunidhya’s tale are 
read carefully, one would undoubtely come to the 
conclusion that the version in the Nepdla-mdhdimya was 
composed by a sectarian devotee of Siva in a later 
age. This tale is of the same type as several others 
in the Purinas where we notice old tales transformed 
by the addition of a few sectarian details. 

The narrative in the Kasmiri version is quite 
credible. The Sitavahanas undoubtedly patronised Pra- 
krit poets. Several poets of that age are known (o 
have composed their works in Prakrit. So it is not 
surprising that Gunddhya and Sarvavarman flourished 
at their court. On the other hand, King Madana of 
Ujjain is unknown to history. 

How is it then that the account of Gupddhya is 
not noticed in Budhasvimin's version ? It could not 
have been interpolated in the Kaimiri version by 
Somadeva; for he asserts that he has made no 
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changes in the original work. See the following verse :— 


(I have narrated in the Kathdsaritsdgara what occur- 
red in the original Paisichi Brihatkathd. 1 have abridged 
or enlarged it here and there. Again, its language 
is Sanskrit while that of the original work is Paisachi. 
In no other respect have I transgressed the original.) 

The French scholar Lacote has very minutely and 
critically studied both the Kasmiri and Budhasvamin’s 
versions. He has come to the conclusion that only one- 
tenth portion of the Kathdsaritsdgara may have occurred 
in the original Brihatkathd. In view of the close agree- 
ment of the Kathdsaritsdgara and the Brihatkdthamaijjiri, 
these two Sanskrit versions can be traced to one and 
the same Paisdchi original, but the latter was not the 
original Brihatkathd. \t differed from it considerably. 

Now the question arises, ‘Was the tale of Guna- 
dhya included in the original Paisichi Brihatkathd ?’ 
It is difficult to answer this question. We have shown 
above that it does not occur in Budhasvimin’s version. 
Besides, there are several faults such as anachronism 
in it. For instance, it states that Pushpadanta was 
born as Vararuchi-Kitydyana and became a minister 
of King Nanda, and that he was a contemporary of 
Gunidhya who flourished at the Court of a Satavahana 
king. These statements involve the fault of anachro- 
nism; for we know that the Sdtavadhanas rose to power 
after Asoka, who flourished long after the Nanda 
kings. So Vararuchi and Gunidghya could not have 
been contemporaries. The tale of Gunadhya mentions 
several miracles which it is hard to believe. Neverthe- 
less, the broad frame-work of that tale does not appear 
to have been very different from that noticed in the 
Kasmiri version. 

In this connection the statements of Dandin and 
Bina, who are the oldest authors referring to the 
Brihatkathé, are of utmost importance. In one of the 
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introductory verses. of his Harshacharita Bana descri- 
bes the Brihatkathd as follows :— 


ayeifteredt weitere 1 
eeatea a wer frerary aera 

' This verse describes the close similarity between 
the Brihatkathd and Siva’s sportive action by means of 
paronomastic adjectives. The poet asks, ““Who would 
not feel surprised to see the Brihatkathd 2” The expect- 
ed answer is “Everyone would indeed be struct with 
wonder to see that work as he would be by Siva’s 
Sportive action. Siva first burnt Cupid, the god of love, 
but he later began to appease Gauri (Parvati). Just as 
this is surprising, so is the Paisaéchi Brihatkathd; for 
that work excites passion by its love-stories and yet by 
the tales in that very work Siva won Gauri's favour.” 

This verse clearly implies that the tale about the 
origin of the Brihatkathd which occurs in the Kathi- 
pitha-prakarana of the Kathdsaritsdgara was included 
in the original Brihatkathd in the age of Bina (the 
seventh cen. A. D.). This way of introducing one's 
work with an incident like that of a curse pronounced 
in heaven is noticed in some ancient Sanskrit works 
such as the Harshacharita' of Bina and the Udaya- 
sundarikatha? of Soddhala. So the Brihatkatha may 
well have commenced with the conversation of Siva 
and P§rvati leading ultimately to the cursing of 
Pushpadanta and Malyavan. 

Let us take next the following verse in the Kdvyd- 
darga of Dandin :— 

war fe atarnfa: depta a wert) 

sprararrat argczaret ygerary 


* It is stated in the first achchhndna of the Harshacherite that when Saraevatt laughed 
at the mistakes in the Sdma-singing of the sage Durvisas ia the Brakmaloka in 
heaven, the latter cursed her. Baiga was born im the Sdraswata family descended 
from her. This narrative occurs in connection with the early hiktory of Baga. 

4 In the Udayanmdarthathd the heavenly sages Tiluka (Poet Bioa) and Taluka are 
shown to have been transformed into pillars in a temple of Saraswath in comequence 
of a curse. They are shown to have been freed from: it when later they littened 
to the story of Udayasundari composed by Soduhals. 
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From this verse we learn that Brihatkathd con- 
tained several marvellous tales, and that it was written 
not in Sanskrit but in the language of the bhiitas 
(spirits or goblins). As. stated previously, Gunddhya, 
its author, flourished in the age of the Satavahanas. 
These kings gave liberal patronage to the Prakrit 
language. They performed several Vedic sacrifices, but 
they have left their account of them not in Sanskrit, 
but in Prakrit. There is not even a single inscription 
of the S&tavahanas in Sanskrit. So the tradition got 
current that they had prohibited the use of Sanskrit 
in their harem. This tradition has been recorded by 
Rajasekhara' and Bhoja* in their respective rhetorical 
works. So the incident of a Sdtavahana king mis- 
understanding the meaning of a simple Sanskrit 
sentence like modakair mdm tadaya may well have 
happened in the time of a Sitavahana king. 

Several poets like Padalipta, Pottisa, Nandivriddha, 
Harivriddha and Adhyaraja flourished in the Satavahana 
age. They wrote their works in the Maharashtri Prakrit. 
From Dandin’s Kdvyddarga, however, we learn that 
Guniidhya, who flourished in the same age, wrote his 
Brihatkathé not in that dialect but in PaiSachi, which 
was not then commonly known. He must have done 
this for some special reason such as that of the bet 
mentioned above. 

The Kdtantra vyikarana composed by Gunadhya’s 
contemporary and rival Sarvavarman, is fortunately 
still extant. It has made the learning of Sanskrit 
much easier by omitting the technical terms and 
anubandhas of Panini and confining itself only to 
Classical Sanskrit. The need for such a_ simple 
Sanskrit grammar may well have been felt owing 
to an incident such as that of the bet described 
above. : 
* Kavyomimined, p. 30. 

‘See RS spewteies sh appre: 1) areadreorre, 2, 24. 
A commentator explains sewer: enfant: 1 
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Therefore, the main incidents in the introductory 
portion of the Kasmiri version, viz., the conversation 
of Siva and Parvati in heaven, the bets of Gunidhya 
and Sarvavarman, the easily comprehensible nature of 
Sarvavarman’s grammar, the use by Gunidhya of an 
uncommon dialect like Paisdchi in his work—all these 
make it very likely that the introductory portion in 
the KaSmiri version is genuine. The reason for its 
absence in the Brihatkathd-Sloka-sangraha scems to be 
this, viz., that it was composed not by Gunadhya 
but by the Sdtaviahana king. This does not, of course, 
mean that all statements in the Kathi-pitha-lambaka 
such as that about Gunadhya’s birth are true. In 
several places in Sanskrit literature we find history 
smothered by tradition. The present is an instance of 
the same type. 


The Home and the Date of Gupidhya 


We shall next see what information we can gather 
about Gunddhya. The Brithakathdmaijari says that he 
was born in Pratishthiina (modern Paithan in the 
Aurangabad District of Maharashtra). 

sfraryt oat atevary afirrrd 1 

yore fr at ate Pega qriterq i 

The Kathdsaritsdgara, on the other hand, mentions 
the city of Supratishthita as his birth-place. See the 
following :— 


The conflicting statements can be reconciled by 
supposing that Gunddhya was born in the city of 
Supratishthita situated in the larger territorial division 
of Pratishthina. The Petenikas mentioned in Asoka’s 
Edicts were probably the inhabitants of this division. 
Later, Pratishthana became the capital of the Sdtava- 
hanas as shown before. Elsewhere, the Kathdsaritsdgara 
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states that after completing his education Gunadhya 
went to Pratishthana to meet the Satavahana King. 
This shows that his native place (Supratishthita) was 
different from the royal capital. Some scholars, relying 
on the statement in the Nepdlamahdtmya, identify 
Pratishthina with the homonymous place in North 
India near the confluence of the Gangi, Yamuna and 
Sarasvati; but this is not correct. The city Pratishthana 
mentioned in the Brihatkathdmaijari was situated in 
the Dakshindpatha. Pratishthdna near Allahabad is not 
in the Dakshinaépatha (South India). 

The aforementioned Supratishthita is also called 
Supratishtha in some passages in the Kasmiri version. 
(See the Suratamaiijari-lambaka of the Brihatkatha- 
mafjari). It was the chief town of an dhdra (a large 
territorial division). This dhdra is mentioned in as 
many as three grants! of the Vakatakas. From the 
boundaries of the donated villages situated in this 
Ghdra, it seems that the division included some portion 
of the Hihganghat tahsil of the Wardha District, and 
the» Varoda and Yeotmal tahsils of the Chanda and 
Yeotmal Districts respectively. The village Pothra which 
lies in this region seems to resemble Supratishtha 
phonetically. As the boundaries of Supratishtha are 
not mentioned anywhere, one cannot be definite on 
this point. . 

The date of Gunddhya cannot be definitely deter- 
mined. According to tradition, he flourished at the 
court of a Sftavahana king; but Sdtavahana was a 
family name. It was derived from the progenitor of 
the royal family. His coins have been found at 
different places in Maharashtra, but he flourished in a 
very early age—the end of the third century B. C. 
Gunidhya cannot be referred to such an early age. 
All descendants of Satavahana bore his name. Who 
among them was the author of the Brihatkatha it is 
difficult to say. Bihler placed Gunddhya in the second 


* See dincumtion of this in our SE, I (second ed.), pp. 77 ff. 
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or the third century A. D., and Lacote about the 
middle of the third cen, A.D. But these are baseless 
cojecturers. 

We generally find that sometimes there occurs in 
history a wave of creative literary activity. There was 
such a wave in the reign of the Sitavihana king Hila. 
We have shown above that several learned men and 
poets flourished in his time. The Puranas have assigned 
him a reign of only five years, but this is unbelievable. 
He must have ruled for a long time, But Gunidhya 
is not likely to have flourished during his reign. A 
king like Hala is not likely to have been so ignorant 
of Sanskrit as not to understand the meaning of a 
simple Sanskrit sentence like modakair mdr tddaya. 
Besides, he had composed not only Advyas but also 
prosodial works. One of them contained Sanskrit 
synonyms of Prakrit words as shown before. Gunidhya 
could not have flourished in his reign. 

Hila is the seventeenth king in the Puranic list 
of the Sitavahanas. We know nothing about his five 
successors except their names and regnal years. From 
the time of the twenty-third king Gautamiputra Sita- 
karni to that of the last king, Pulumévi the third, the 
Satavahanas had a glorious career. During their time 
Gunddhya could not have received the ill treatment 
he is said to have done at the Satavihana Court. 

Gunidhya may have flourished soon after Hila. 
Uddyotanastri’s Kuvalayamdla has coupled him with the 
Prakrit poets Hala, Padalipta and Shatprajiia. So he 
must have flourished soon after them. The date of 
Hila also is not definitely fixed; but he is generally 
referred to the beginning of the first cen. A. D. 
Gunadhya may have flourished soon thereafter 

The main tale in the Brihatkatha is that of Nara- 
vahanadatta, the son of Udayana and Vasavadatté. He 
marries as many as twenty-six wives and ultimately attains 
the rank of Chakravartin. His chief queen Mandana- 
maiichuka was the daughter of a courtesan named Kalinga- 
send. She attains the position of a kula-vadiui (respectable 
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woman) ultimately as Vasantasend does in the Mrichchha- 
kajika, Perhaps, Sidraka has borrowed some ideas and 
incidents of his play from the Brihatkatha. We have shown 
elsewhere! that the Mrichchhakatika was produced in 
the beginning of the Kushana age. It, therefore, confirms 
the date of the Brihatkathd suggested above. Scholars 
have shown that Bhisa is indebted to the Brihatkathd 
for some incidents in his Svapnavdsavadatta.? Bhasa 
undoubtedly flourished before Kaliddsa (c. A. D. 400). 
This also corroborates the aforementioned date of that 
Paisdchi work. 

As the main tale in the Brihatkathd is about the prince 
Naravahanadatta of KauSimbi, it is not surprising that 
the work contains some references to localities of North 
India. But they do not indicate that its author Gunadhya 
hailed from that part of the country. 


The Language of the Brihatkatha 


We shall next turn to the question of the language 
of Gunidhya’s work. Both the Kasmiri works call it 
Paisichi. Dandin describes it as the bhiita-bhdshd (the 
language of the spirits). According to R&jagekhara’s Kavya- 
mimdmsd, it was current in the region of Avanti (Western 
Malwa), Pariydtra (Mount Abu), and Dasapura (modern 
Mandasor) :— 


are: afta: ag aryehfanat wre | 
The main characteristics of this language are thus 
given in Hemachandra’s Prdkrita-vydkarana® :— 
(1) Consonants as a general rule are not dropped ; 
they remain as in Sanskrit. 
(2) * is changed to +," to 7,% to #, sand & 


to 7. See wr (er), six (TH), He (¥#), 
aft (eit), frst ( ferit:). 


"See below the section om the Mrichchhakapihe. 

* Bidsa has made several changes in the original story. See A. D. Pusalkar, Bhdsa : 
A Shady, po. 26 f. 

I Hemachandrs—Prokrine Vydharuge od by P. L. Vaidya. 
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(3) 3, and = are changed to =a, = in wy is 
changed to =¥. wen (um); ower ( weer); 
ra (77). 

(4) The letters of evi are optionally changed to 
those of wrt. wrt or pert (Pere ). 

(5) 3 in ge is changed to +. See ferr® ( ge). 

(6) er of the Absolutive is changed to yt, and 
am to aT or yr. wey (are), wan (aera), 
weg ( wear). 

(7) The passive voice is indicated by wx. See fret 
( at ). 

(8) The future form is indicated by ot. Sce ver 

wfirerfir 


( ). 

(9) The Ablative singular of words ending in # ends 
in ary. or mm. See gary, pret (eer); wary, 
mara ( wer: ). 

Besides, there are a few other peculiarities, but they 

need not be discussed here. 

The PaiSichi has a sub-dialect called Chiilikd-Paiddchi, 
the only additional peculiarities of it being (1) the third 
and fourth letters of a class are changed to the first and 
second of the same class, and (2) * is changed to # 
optionally, See wee (are), we (#4). 

Hemachandra has given the following gdthds as 
illustrations of Chulika Paisichi'! :— 


(2) verter g dterieperta efter wrath 
aeaeafes aay aver frrafe a ee eri 
[qeret stearate efor per 
seoafer ayer: tet farvafer & et arr i] 


+ It may be conjectured that these Hlustrations were the initial verses of the Ayius- 
kathd. The latter was no doubt written in prose as stated by Duodin, but ix is 
not unlikely that it had some muvtpuke-gdchde in the beginning. But thewe gulethte 
are in the Chliks-Paiidchi Gugidhya ib sowhere stated to have composed 
his work in the Chalika-Paidichi. Perhaps, Hermachandra has made some changes 
in the original gdrhds s0 as to make them iiluitrations of the Chalika-Pailiecht. 


We have stated above the evidence for the view that 
this PaiSachi dialect was current in the vicinity of the 
Vindhya. Gunddhya was originally a court-poet of the 
S&tavahanas of Maharashtra. So he may well have gone 
tothe region in the vicinity of the Vindhya when he 
became disconsolate by Sarvavarman’s winning of the bet. 
But Grierson held a different view. According to him, 
the Paisichi Prakrit was current in the north-west 
regions of India—in KiAfiristin, the Svat Valley, Chitral 
and Gilgit. As the people of this region were carnivorous, 
they were known as Pisdchas, The change of < and other 
soft consonants to 4 and other hard ones which is noticed 
in the language of these territories is a characteristic 
feature of PaiSichi, But then how is it that Paisadchi 
resembles Pali in some respects ? To this, Grierson’s 
reply is as follows ;— Paisichi was the spoken dialect of 
the region round Taxil&é in the North-west Province. 
Pali is its literary form. This view has not even a shred 
of ‘evidence to support it. So Keith and some other 
scholars have not subscribed to it. Keith has shown that 
Paisichi has only one surd, viz. sa, but Agoka’s Edicts 
in the North-west Province have other surds also. So 
their language cannot be called Paisichi. Lacote says, 
“ It can only be inferred that Paisachi was a literary adapta- 
tion of a language particularly vulgar, spoken by semi- 
barbarian tribes, and that consequently it was found to be 
different from it in many particulars.” 

Gunidhya had no connection with the north-west 
region of India. He lived in the Satavahana age, and at 
the time of the composing the Brihatkathd, he was in the 
Vindhya region. So he must have used the dialect of that 
region in his work.’ This is a reasonable view, and it 
has been accepted by Keith? and Sten Konow.* We 
have evidence for it in the afore-cited statement of Raja- 
Sekhara. Paisdchi is said to resemble the dialect of Malwa.* 


* The dialect Avaneiid Prékyine mentioned by Bharata in his Ndgyaédstra (XVII, 40) 
may be Puidiichi, 

* Hixtory of Sanskrit Literature, p. 269. 

IZDMG, (INO p. 

* ABORI, XXB, p. 2H 


a 
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In certain respects such as the change of & to @, it shows 
the influence of the Dravidian languages. Paisachi's resemb- 
lance to Pali can thus be accounted for. Pali, in which 
the Buddhist canon is composed, was not the language of 
Magadha. It was the language of Central India as shown 
by some scholars. Asoka's son Mahendra took it to Sri- 
Lanka.' Tardnath’s statement that Sthaviravadi Bauddhas 
read their sacred works in the Pisichikaé language’ lends 
support to this view. This Pisichika is none other than 
PaiSachi. 

PaiSachi has very little literature. The Brihatkathd 
is the only noteworthy work in that dialect, but it is not 
extant now. Several Prakrit grammarians have given 
rules of that dialect, but have cited no illustrations. Hema- 
chandra and Bhoja are the only exceptions. We have 
given above two gdthds from Hemachandra’s Vydkarapa. 
All other passages cited by him are very short and are 
in prose. In his Sriigdra-prakdsa, Bhoja has given a fairly 
long extract from the Brihatkathd.* It is also in prose. 
We learn from Dandin’s Kavyddarga that the Byihatkathd 
was written in prose. So the short passages cited by Hema- 
chandra as illustrations of his Sitras may have been from 
the Brihatkathd. Lacote has tried to identify their sources 
in that work. In the Kuwmdrapdlacharita, Hemachandra 
has given six gdthds of Paigachi, and two of Choliké- 
Paisichi. Some stotras of Jain Tirthahkaras and a few 
speeches in one or two Sanskrit works are also in Paisdchi,* 
but on the whole, the literature in Paisdchi is insignificant. 

Sanskrit authors are fond of exaggeration. Prakrit 
authors are no exceptions. The Prakrit grammarian Vara- 
ruchi gives the following long list of countries where the 
Paisachi dialect was spoken :— 

arttiagesd + areas steamy | 
art afar @ ahatd + Pert 
wat arfae da caren farsa: 1 
1 This view has been expressed by Kuha. See Gune, Introduction to Comparative 
Philosophy (first ed.), p. 177. The same view is held by Franke, 


2ZDMG., 1910, p. 104. 
3V. Raghavan, Bhoja’s Spitpdraprakade, p. 335. + ABORI, XX1, pp. 27 f. 
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Had this been true, there would not have been so much 
dearth of literature in Paisachi. 


4, The Kitantra Grammar of Sarvavarman 


We have given above the legend that Sarvavarman, a 
Sanskrit Pandit at the Court of a Satavahana king, compos- 
ed an easy Sanskrit grammar called Katantra for teaching 
the Classical language to him. There seems to be much 
substance in this tradition. The grammatical system of 
Panini was in vogue throughout the country till the time 
of the Sitavahanas, Learned Sanskrit scholars were en- 
grossed in examining the Sutras in Panini’s Ashjddhydyi 
and making them succinct and faultless. Several successors 
of Panini composed vdrttikas for the purpose. Later, 
Patafijali, who was a contemporary of the Suaga King 
Pushyamitra, re-examined the whole material in his Mahd- 
bhdshya. His monumental work is regarded as most authori- 
tative on the Paninian system. 

But the Grammar of Panini treats of both the Vedic 
and the Classical Sanskrit, and is intended for those who 
want to attain complete mastery over the language. It 
does not cater for those who wish to attain only general 
knowledge of the Classical language. For them, the need 
of a simple grammar must have been felt. When it was 
pointedly brought to notice by the incident in the Water- 
sport of a Satavahana king, Sarvavarman seems to have 
composed his Kdtantra Vydkarana. It is the oldest among 
such Vydkaranas. 

Sarvavarman’s Vyakarapa is known by three names, 
viz., Kitantra, Kaumira and Kalipa. As it is a small 
or brief grammar, it came to be known as Kd-tantra (Small 
Treatise). As Sarvavarman is supposed to have obtained it 
by the grace of Kuméra or K4rttikeya it got the name of 
Kaumdra. Its third name Kalapa is derived from the kaldpa 
(or plumage) of the peacock, the vehicle of Karttikeya. 

The existing Vyakarana of Sarvavarman has in all 
1383 Sitras;' but some of its prakaranas (sections) 


+ Thin number has been given from the Kdtentra Vydkarape (edited with the com. 
ROpamdll by Hirachandra Nemichandra, Vikrama Sachvat, 
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such as krit, nipdta, stri-pratyaya and up-ddi seem to 
have been added later. This is indicated by the repetition 
of the auspicious word siddhi again in the beginning of 
the krit section.! Tradition says that the section was 
appended later by Sikataéyana or Vararuchi.* It is also 
noteworthy that Durgasirha, who is the oldest commentator 
of this Vyikarana, has not commented on the sections 
of the nipdtas, stri-pratyayas and un-ddi. If these sections 
are omitted, the total number of the sOtras of this Vyika- 
rana does not exceed 1,000. This number is considerably 
smaller than 4,000, the number of the Satras in Panini's 
Ashtadhyayi. Besides, these sQitras are so composed as to 
be easily intelligible to beginners. So it is not a matter 
for surprise that with their help Sarvavarman succeeded 
in imparting a general knowledge of Sanskrit to his royal 
pupil. 
- Sarvavarman has adopted several devices for making 
his grammar easy. He omitted Vedic Sanskrit completely 
from the purview of his grammar. For the pratydhdras 
(abbreviations) used in Panini’s Ashtadhydyi, the Mahesvara 
Stitras were necessary. In them, the natural order of letters 
had to be changed. Sarvavarman omitted pratydhdras 
completely as they are difficult to understand. He has 
thereby been able to retain the natural order of the letters 
of the alphabet. The technical terms used by him such as 
vartamané (Panini’s #%), hyastani (Painini’s #&), parokshd 
(Panini’s f#2), Svastani (Painini’s #%) are significant 
and therefore easily intelligible. He used some new terms 
which also are quite simple. See fret (pratipadika), aft 
(masculine words ending in short § and 7), 4 (conso- 
nants except semi-vowels and nasals) efc. He has adopted 
Panini’s stitras which were easy, such as % 3 afrrrrrts 
(8°34); srenfoat Tet (2 Be). 

But in cases where Panini’s siitras were difficult to 
understand, he has made them easy by adding the 
necessary words. See e. g. Panini’s tet sufw ( 4.2.00 ), 


1 Siddha occurs in the first Siéitra of the Kétantra Vydkarage. See fret svbrareara: | 
2Belvalkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, p. 4. 
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Sarvavarman has substituted it by his Satra wi 
anqey 4 4 va ater: 1 Panini has not, in some cases, 
grouped his Satras according to topics. So Bhattoji 
Dikshit had to change their order in many places. 
Sarvavarman realised the need for it nearly two thousand 
years ago, So he has arranged his Sutras as required 
for the convenience of teaching. In short, Sarvavarman 
has taken all measures for making his grammar as easy 
as possible. 

Later, the sections on krit, taddhita and stripratyayas 
which were necessary for making the grammar complete 
were added. Several commentaries also came to be written 
on it. Among them, that of Durgasirhha is the oldest. 

The Katantra Vydkarana is widely used in Bengal 
and Kasmir, but it is not popular in its native country 
of Mahiirashtra. It seems to be taught in some Jain 
Pathasalas of Maharashtra, Our own copy of it con- 
tains the commentary Rupamdla of a Jaina Muni named 
Bhiivasena.' 

The Kitantra Vyakarana seems to have been current 
in Maharashtra till the time of the Yadavas of Devagiri. 
See the following interesting verse in the Purushottampuri 
plates dated Saka Sarhvat 1232 (A. D. 1310) of the Yadava 
king Rimachandra’ :— 


[The illustrious Rama (Ramachandra) — who noticed 
an easy way of securing his kingdom, whose entire policy 
is explained by his occupation of the fort (of Devagiri), 
who obtained his object by his personal energy which 
shone by the use of various means, who showed the way 
to acquire wealth by forbidding the activities of the castes 
in transgression (of the dictates of the Sastras), who 
surpassed celestial beings in that though a boy, he was not 
* Iq this edition Sanavaraman is called Jaimichdrye, 

* EL, XXV, px 2 
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affected by censure—is verily Sarvavarman, who noticed 
an easy way of forming padas, all of whose aphorisms 
are explained by Durga’s commentary, who derived the 
intended sense from roots combined with conjugational 
signs, who showed how to obtain the meaning (of 
abbreviations) without writing the letters of the alphabet 
in the reverse order, and who has surpassed the primeval 
grammarians,* since not even a boy (who studies his 
grammar) is tainted by the use of wrong words."]} 
. . * 

Both the works discussed above—the Sattasaf and 
the Brihatkathd—are in Prakrit. So the question arises, 
‘Were not any Sanskrit works produced in that age ?° 
From the Malhira plates recently discovered in Vidarbha 
it is quite evident that there were several Brihmana families 
learned in the Vedas who regularly performed the duties 
of their castes and preached the tenets of their religion. 
They must have written Sanskrit works also, but none of 
them have yet come to light. 

But Sanskrit learning seems to have flourished at least 
in the dominion of the Western Kshatrapas. They gave 
much patronage to the Hindu religion as appears from 
the Nasik Cave inscriptions of Rishabhadatta. Rudrada- 
man of the Gujarét—Malva branch is known to have 
himself composed Sanskrit kdvyas in prose and verse 
which were embellished with alankdras. None of them 
have, however, survived the ravages of time. The only 
exception is the Sanskrit play Mrichchhakatika, to which 
we shall now turn. 


5. The Mrichchhakatika of Sédraka 


The Mrichchhakajika is a unique play in Sanskrit 
dramatic literature. The plots of Sanskrit plays are 


1 Vikarapa means the conjugational sign affixed to a root before sdpvedituke termina- 
tions are added to it. 


> While construing the verse with Sarvavarman, the padschehheds ia the fourth 
quarter will be ‘Stat anfrerrgtrarg” 

3The heavenly personage Ramachandra had to suffer calumny on account of the 
abandonment of Sita. 
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generally derived from the two Epics, the Mahabharata 
and the Ramdyana, Some are based on harem intrigues in 
the lives of historical kings. See e. g. the Madlavikdgnimitra 
of Kalidasa and the Ratndvali and the Priyadarsika of 
Harsha, The plots of a tew plays like the Mdlati-Madhava 
of Bhayabhatr are, no doubt, drawn from social life, but 
even in their case, most of the characters are of the higher 
social status, The Mrichchhakagika is, however, concerned. 
with metdents in the lives of persons of a low social status 
hike the hetuera, the masseur, the gambler, the Vita and 
the Cheta. Therein lies its uniqueness 


Its Relation to the Charudatta 


There are several controversial problems raised by 
this play, and many of them are still unresolved. The 
Mrichchhakattha bears close resemblance to another Sans- 
knit play, the Chdrudatta, in respect of plot, characters, 
linyuave ete.) So it has been a matter of a long-drawn 
controversy whether the Chdrudatta is an abridged 
version of the Mrichchhukattkha or the latter is an 
enlaryed redaction of the former with the addition of 
several incidents and characters. We have briefly discussed 
this question elsewhere.’ Stull, we may add here some 
more instances in support of our view, 

In both the Mrichehhakatika and the Chdrudatta, 
the Sdtradhara notices great preparations going on in 
his house for a feast. On his enquiry, the Nati tells him 
that it was the day of the pdrand of her fast for securing 
a yood husband. When the S@tradhdra asks her if the 
hushand is of a future life, the Nati replies in the affirmative. 
Then the following dialogue follows :— 

Satradhara (uneri/y) See, Gentlemen ! She is trying 
to secure a husband in her next life at my cost. 


tes. Thus, 
Ne is given as 
Similarly, 
navriddha 


aha in the Charud 


ake 4 fast as na 


genbtha in the Chiru 
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Nati—Noble Sir, Be pleased ! Be pleased ! This my 
fast is for securing you as my husband in the next life. 

This interesting incident is much mutilated in the 
Charudatta. When the Nati tells the SOtradhdra that her 
fast was for obtaining a good husband in the next life, 
the Satradhdra simply says, savvarh ddva chifthadu. (Let 
it be). This looks unnatural. One feels that something 
has been omitted here. On the other hand, the speeches 
in the Mrichchhakatika appear quite natural. See also 
the subsequent dialogue in the Chdrudatta :— 

Siitradhira — Who advised you to undertake this fast ? 

Nati— Your revered ChOrnagoshtha. 

Siitradhira — Well done ! Charnagoshtha ! Well done ! 

. This very incident is much better treated in the Mrich- 
chhakatika. When the SOtradhdra learns that the fast 
was recommended by his friend JOrnavriddha, he exclaims, 
“Oh you rogue JOrnavpiddha ! When shall I see you, 
fragrant as you are like the locks of a newly wedded young 
wife, cut off by the enraged king Pilaka ?" 

As we have shown elsewhere, this passage has been 
misunderstood by all editors and commentators of the 
Mrichchhakatika. The words of the SOtradhdra are not 
to be taken literally. JOrnavriddha was a friend of the 
Satradhara as he was of Chirudatta. The aforementioned 
remark of the SOtradhara is purposely inserted here in 
order to show how cruel King Pailaka was, and to fore- 
shadow his downfall which occurs in the last Act. The 
author of the Chdrudatta has omitted this remark of the 
Satradhara as he makes no reference to the political crisis 
at the end of the play ; for he has omitted the last six Acts 
of the Mrichchhakatika. 

We may take another incident, viz., that of the upper 
garment perfumed with jasmine flowers (jati-kuswma-vdsita- 
pravaraka). The author of the Mrichchhakajika has made 
a skilful use of it. We find in the first Act that it was sent 
by the perfumer JOrnavriddha as a present to Chirudatta. 
When the latter saw it, he was painfully reminded of -his 
poverty, since he formerly used to shower such presents 
on others, while he was now reduced to such penury that 
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his friends, knowing his fondness for perfumed garments, 
made such presents to him. This incident explains why 
Charudatta, in the very beginning of the first Act, dwells 
on his miserable life due to poverty. There is no reference 
to this prdvdraka in the Chdrudatta, Hence Charudatta’s 
opening remarks about the miseries of poverty are inexpli- 
cable in that play. 

The author of the Mrichchhakatika has made further 
use of this perfumed garment quite skilfully. We find in 
the first Act that Vasantasend, who was pursued by Sakara, 
Vita and Cheta, gives the slip to them and stealthily enters 
Charudatta’s house by a side door when it was opened 
by VidOshaka. Taking her to be his maid Radanika, 
Charudatta throws the perfumed garment to her and 
asks her to cover with it his son Rohasena who was 
sleeping in the open. When Vasantasend smells the- 
fragrance of the perfumed garment, she concludes that 
Chirudatta’s age was not indifferent to the enjoyment of 
such pleasures. That enhances her love for him. 

In the second Act, we find that Charudatta, being 
pleased by the daring of KarnapOraka, who brings a wild 
elephant under control, throws the garment as a present 
to him as he had then no precious ornament on his person. 
When Vasantasena learns about this incident, she enquires 
of KarnapOraka whether the garment was perfumed with 
jasmine flowers. When she comes to know that it was 
so, she concludes that the person who made that present 
to KarnapOraka must have been Chiarudatta and none 
else. This furthers her love for him. 

All these incidents are interconnected, and have 
been skilfully inserted by the author of the Mrichchha- 
karika, while they are not noticed at all in the Chdrudatta. 
This is an unmistakable proof that the latter play is 
an abridgement of the Mrichchhakatika. In the Kerala 
country where the manuscript of the Chdrudatta was found, 
Sanskrit plays are even now abridged for being put on 
the boards.' 


"As the Chirudsens it an abeidiged version of the original play for the stage, it does 
Rot contain the Bhuranewbtya at the end at im other Trivandrum plays. 
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Prof. Jhala’s Argument 


Prof. G. C. Jhala has drawn attention to an expression 
in the fourth Act of the Chdrudatta which seems to settle 
this issue.' That play is of four Acts (I to IV), the last 
six Acts having been omitted. In the fourth Act Sajjalaka, 
who had committed a theft in Chdrudatta’s house, makes 
over the stolen ornaments to Vasantasené. The latter, 
who knows what had happened, not only asks him to re- 
turn them to Charudatta but also presents his sweetheart 
Madanika to him. Then they both depart in a carriage. At 
this, Vasantasena’s maid exclaims, ft % wyterred wee | 
Prof. Jhala says that the expression amudarhka-nddaart has 
a pun. One meaning of it is, “ This play has been as 
sweet as nectar." This meaning suits the context. But 
there is another meaning also, which the author of the 
Charudatta wants to suggest. A-mrid-aika-ndjaka means 
also ‘the play in the Acts of which there is no reference 
to clay (mrid), i. e. to the clay-cart’.* (So the other sense 
is, ‘ Now this play in which (unlike in the Mrichchhakatika) 
there is no reference to the clay-cart has come to an end.’ 
In the Mrichchhakatika Vasantaseni puts her ornaments 
in a clay-cart and presents them to Charudatta’s son Roha- 
sena. Hence the play gets its name Mrichchhakatika (the 
play of the Clay-Cart). This incident is omitted in the 
Charudatta. Prof. Jhala says that the author of the Chdru- 
datta wants to suggest by the pun on a-mrid-anka-ndjaka 
that his play is an abridgment of the Mrichchhakatika. 
If we agree with Prof. Jhala, this expression clinches the 
issue. It shows clearly that the Chdrudatta is an abridgment 
of the Mrichchhakatika. 


Its Critical Examination 


But Prof. Jhala’s explanation of the expression 
is not undebatable. The expression amudarntkanddaark 


* JBBRAS., (New Series), XXVII, pp. 272 f- 

2T. Ganapati Sastri and several other editors of the Chirudsens have given 
Sanskrit chhdyd of this Prakrit saying as ampirdtkovipakame jantvpionom 
should really be a-mridatge-ndtakam sanvrittom as shown later. 


the 
ik 
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Sarhvuttam was a popular saying in ancient times. Its San- 
skrit form amridango ndjak-ankah samvrtttah occurs in the 
Bhina Padma-prdbhritaka recently discovered.’ It means, 
‘This Act has commenced without the sounding of mri- 
danga (tabor).’ In ancient times, the commencement of 
a play was announced with the sounding of the tabor 
(mridanga). Thus, in the first Act of the Mdlavikdgnimitra 
the persons on the stage infer, from the sounding of the 
tabor behind the curtain, that the competition in ndfya 
is about to begin. So the expression a-mridanga-ndfakam 
sarmvrittarh means that the event has occurred unexpectedly. 
This saying occurs in the speech of Vasantasend’s maid 
when Sajjalaka departs with Madanika. Vasantasena then 
says, ‘Oh! I have seen a dream while quite awake.’ 
Then the maid remarks, ‘This incident has occurred 
suddenly like a play commencing without the preliminary 
sounding of the tabor.’ 

This saying was current in the age of the Bhana 
Padmaprabhritaka, ascribed to S0draka. It has not 
been noticed elsewhere, though some other similar 
sayings occur in other Bhdnas.? We shall show later 
that the Padmaprdbhritaka belongs to a later age than 
the Mrichchhakatika. When the author of the Chdru- 
datta abridged the Mrichchhakayika, he introduced it 
as it occurred in a Bhana traditionally ascribed to 
the same author. 

So there is no doubt that the Mrichchhakatika 
is the original play. But there is a divergence of 
views as regards its author and the age in which 
he flourished. We now proceed to discuss this 
question. 


Information about Siidraka 


Sanskrit dramatists generally insert their names in 
the prastdvands of their plays. The Mrichchhakatika 
also not only mentions SQdraka as its author but 


* Chaturbihind (ed. by Motichandea and V. S. Agrawal), p. 30. 
“A sienilar saying occurs in the Aibdetiginate. Ubid, p. 30, n. 22 (2). 
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gives also much information about him. He was a 
Brahmana well versed in the Vedas. After performing 
an ASvamedha sacrifice and placing his son on the 
throne, he, at the age of a hundred years and ten 
days, ended his life by entering fire. It is difficult 
to believe this traditional story. The prastdvand of 
the Mrichchhakatika was evidently written by some 
one long after the age of Sodraka. It is, however, 
not unlikely that the author of the play was 
named Sndraka. Vamana (circa A.D. 800) says after 
defining slesha writer serierey  yurates) grt 
(Many instances of this lesha are noticed in the 
works of Stdraka and others). He has cited two 
passages from the Mrichchhakajika—(\) qt fe "4 
gerenfagrrt oma ~(Act I) and (2) set afeniefiy 
waqezestt etc. (Act I). Of these, the first passage 
is not noticed in the Chdrudatta. So it is evident 
that Vamana knew Sfdraka as the author of the 
Mrichchhakatika. 


The Date of Siidraka 


There is great uncertainty about the date of 
Sndraka. In fact, it seems that there were several 
kings of that name in ancient times. From the Mrich- 
chhakatika it appears that its author had detailed 
knowledge of Ujjayini. So he may have flourished 
there. On the other hand, Bana mentions in the 
beginning of the Kdadambari a king of that name 
ruling in VidiSa.' The Puranas contain long lists of 
kings who flourished in ancient times. SOdraka’s name 
does not figure therein. 

Recently, two Sanskrit works, (1) the incomplete 
and fragmentary prose work, the Avantidundari-kathd 
of Dandin, and (2) its metrical abridgment, the Avanti- 
sundari-kathd-sdra, have been found and published in 
the Dakshina-Bharati-grantha-mala. The former of these 


1See his description in the beginning of the Adtlenhurs. 
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contains the following verse about Stdraka’ :— 


The verse states that SOdraka not only conquered 
the world more, than once but has also provided it 
with a work based on his own career. 

The sense of this verse is not quite clear, but. it 
seems to imply that Sadraka has given indication of 
the incidents in his life in a literary work. Such 
stories are known to occur only in the Avantisundari- 
kathd-sdra. 

Dandin’s Avantisundari-katha has been recovered in a 
fragmentary form, but its contents have been abridged in 
the metrical work Avanti-sundari-kathd-sdra. This work 
contains the following account of Sadraka’s_ life? -— 

“In his previous birth Sodraka was a Brahmana 
named Saunaka. After rebirth in the ASmaka. coun- 
try, he came to be known as Indragnigupta. People 
called him Sadraka also. Once he was told by a 
Brihmana that he would get Raja-lakshmi (royal 
fortune) after passing through several calamities. 
He grew up in the company of a prince named 
Svati. While playing together, the friends were turned 
into enemies. Once upon a time Sodraka lifted up 
a large stone-slab. The Buddhist monk Sanghilaka, 
who saw that feat of his, took him and entered a 
large underground hollow. The monk attempted to 
kill him while he was engaged in ras-oddharana 
(extraction of mercury), but Stdraka put him to 
death, and then emerged from that hollow. Once he 
noticed a woman feeding on the flesh of his friend 
Visvalaka, but as soon as he seized her, she was 
freed from a curse and went to heaven. He abducted 
the princess Vinayavati and ruled over the whole 
earth surrounded by the four oceans, enjoying the 
company of his friends and queens.” 


* Avaneiunclurteathe (Dakshina-Bharati-Granthamali, 1924), pp. 1-2. 
* Wid, pp 41 f. 
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M. Ramakrishna Kavi, who has edited the Avanti- 
sundari-katha-sdra, believed in the historicity of the 
foregoing incidents of the life of Sadraka, and inferred 
that he was a contemporary of the Andhra (Satavi- 
hana) king Svati mentioned in the Puridpas. He fixed 
the end of Svati's reign in 56 B. C, and identified 
Stdraka with King Vikramaditya, the reputed foun- 
der of the Vikrama Sarhvat. 

This theory about the date of Sodraka is based 
on a very shaky foundation. The stories in the 
Avantisundari-kathd-sdra, like those in such Sanskrit 
works as the Kathd-sarit-sdgara, are purely imaginary, 
and have no historical basis. Secondly, we have no 
reason to suppose that this Svati who is supposed 
to have been a playmate of Sodraka was a prince of 
the Andhra (Satavahana) family. Even supposing that 
the identification is correct, it cannot be useful in 
determining the date of Sadraka; for the Puriinas 
mention as many as five kings of that name in the 
Andhra (Satavahana) dynasty.2. We have no means to 
know which of them was a contemporary of Sadraka. 
Sadraka’s name Vikramaditya occurs in a very late 
work, viz. in the Vetala-pafichavirsati included in the 
Kathdsaritsdgara. So these legends about Sodraka 
deserve no credence. Though the tales in the Avanti- 
sundari-kathd-sdra are imaginary, the order of poets 
praised in the preliminary verses of the original work, 
the Avantisundari-kathd, appears to be chronological as 
we have shown elsewhere from the mention of the 
Vakataka king Sarvasena and the anthology of the 
Chhappannaya poets. So we are inclined to take 
Stdraka also mentioned in one of these preliminary 
verses as historical. He is indeed not called there the 
author of the Mrichachhakatika, but no other author 
of that name is known to history. 


1 He is called Vikramiiditya in the Vetdle-pafichavinhheti alo. See ‘the Kathdsarts- 
sdgara (Nirpayasigar Press, 1915), p. 466. 

2 DKA, p. % 

3 Inscriptions of the Vaképakas (CII, Vol. V), pp. 29, 49 ete, 


The preliminary culogistic verses in the Avanti- 
sundari-kathéd mention the following authors in this 
order—(1) Sudraka; (2) Bhasa; (3) Sarvasena; 
(4) Chhappannaya Poets; and (5) Kalidasa. This order 
appears to be chronological. Kalidasa is now proved 
to have flourished in the time of Chandragupta II- 
Vikramaditya (in circa A. D. 400). Sarvasena ruled in 
circa A. D. 330—355 as shown by us elsewhere. Bhasa 
is known to have preceded Kalidasa and probably 
flourished in circa A. D. 300. So Stdraka culogised 
before Bhasa probably flourished in the second cen. 
A.D. This is also supported by another evidence. In 
the Prast@vand of the Mdlavikdgnimitra, Kalidasa men- 
tions Saumilla as an old Sanskrit dramatist. No work 
of his is now extant, but from a verse of Rajasekhara 
we learn he collaborated with another poet Ramila 
in writing a work on the life of Sadraka :— 

a qeerarerdt ant afredifaet | 
area caddie 

This verse states that the Siidraka-charita composed 
by the two poets Rimila and Somila appears uniform 
throughout like the Ardha-nari-najesvara form of Siva. 
As Somila (who is probably identical with Saumilla 
mentioned by Kilid’sa) was regarded as an old poet 
in the time of Kalidasa (A. D. 400), Sadraka whose 
life he described must have flourished much earlier, 
probably in the second century A. D. 

Scholars are sharply divided as regards the date 
of Sodraka. Keith has admitted that it is impossible 
to fix his date definitely.’ Sten Konow identifies him 
with Sivadatta, the father of the Abhira king Isvara- 
sena, who started the so-called Kalachuri era in A.D. 
249-250. He overthrew the last Satavahana king. 
This political revolution is reflected in that mentioned 
in the last Act of the Mrichchhakatika. In that Act 


* Keith, Sunstrir Drama, p. 131. He takes the Mrichehhakapita to be an enlarged 
version of the Chidrwdienns 
*Sten Konow, Der Indische Drama, pp 56 f. 
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we find the cowherd Aryaka slays the reigning king 
Palaka, and usurps the throne. In ancient times the 
Abhiras were classed among the Sodras. So Sivadatta 
may have been known as SQdraka. Other scholars 
have not accepted this view of Sten Konow. S. K. De 
has not assigned a definite date to Sddraka.' He 
says merely that the Mrichchhakajika is not a very 
late’ play. Winternitz,* Oliver’ and R.D, Karmarkar,* 
who accept the view that the Mrichchhakatika is an 
enlarged redaction of the Chdrudatia, assign SOdraka 
to the fifth or the sixth century A. D. This is a 
mistaken view. The Mrichchhakajika is certainly not 
so late. We proceed to show that on the evidence of 
the religious condition described in the play and some 
geographical references which occur in it, it is possible 
to fix an approximate date for Sodraka. 

We have shown elsewhere that the political revo- 
lution described in the last Act of the Mrichchhakatika 
occurred at the end of the reign of Pilaka, son of 
Pradyota or Chandamahdsena, king of Ujjayini. Pilaka 
was a cruel and despotic ruler. So people rose in 
revolt against him, slew him and placed a young 
cowherd name Aryaka on the throne. Pradyota was 
a contemporary of Gautama Buddha. His son Pilaka 
is. known to have been defeated by King Ajitasatru, 
the king of Magadha. The latter's date is fixed as 
493—462 B.C. So the religious condition in the time 
of the Mrichchhakajika must be that prevailing in 
about the middle of the fifth century B.C. We next 
proceed to see how it is described in that play. 

Buddhism had then spread considerably in Central 
India. Those who were tormented by the calamities 
in worldly life or by some other reason resorted to 
that religion for peace of mind. In the second Act of 
the play we find that the Sathvihaka loses ten gold 
1S. K. De, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 242. 

2 History of Indian Literature (English Tr.}, Vol. U1, Fascicuhas I, 1 (Cal. Univ.) p. 25. 
3 The Little Clay Cart. p. 2%. 


4 See his edition of the Mrichchhakapika. Macdooell alo held the mame view, 
See A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 361. 
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coins in gambling. The gamblers harass him by 
their demand. So he seeks shelter with Vasantasena. 
When she comes to know that he was previously 
serving Charudatta, she gives her gold bangle to the 
gamblers to free him from the debt. But the Sarhva- 
haka becomes so much disgusted by the harassment 
of the gamblers, that he resolves to espouse Buddhism 
and become a Sakya Sramanaka (Buddhist Monk). 
Next, in the eighth Act Sakdra strangles Vasantasend 
and believing that she was dead, he departs after 
spreading a large mass of dry leaves over her body. 
Then there comes the Sarhvahaka turned a Buddhist 
Monk, and after taking a bath he spreads his clothing 
over the heap of dry leaves for drying. He soon 
notices some motion inside it, and when Vasantasena 
comes out of it, he says to her, “In the Vihaira nearby 
lives my religious sister. Please rest there for a while 
and then go home.” 

From this scene in Act VIII, it is clear that 
there was at least one Vihdra then in Ujjayini. At the 
end of the last Act, after the political revolution was 
over and Chirudatta was saved from the gallows, 
Sarvilaka asks him, “What should we do to. this 
Monk ?" Then Charudatta replies—qfrat  wafaertq 
Feira ferry i “ Make him the Head of all the 
Vihdras (of course, in your own kingdom).” This 
shows that there were then in Central India a number 
of Buddhist monasteries. 

Even great poets are sometimes noticed committing 
the fault of anachronism unwittingly, and describing 
the condition prevailing in their own days. Sadraka is 
no exception. See e.g. the following speech of Sakara 
pursuing Vasantasend in the first Act’ — 


serert Tareq arecritat afar 
ert epee aeretta zee 


The reference to Chanakya involves the fault of 
anachronism. We have seen above that the political 


* Mrickctahagits, Act 1, ¥. 3 
sa 
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condition intended to be described in the Mrichchhaka- 
tika is that of circa 450 B. C,, when King Palaka 
was ruling in Ujjayini. Chdnakya was not living then 
or before that time. He was a contemporary of 
Chandragupta Maurya who ascended the throne of 
Magadha after exterminating the Nanda family in 
circa 324 B.C., i.e. after more than a century and a 
uarter. So the reference to him in the speech of 
kara suffers from the fault of anachronism. 

Sadraka seems to have committed the same fault 
in describing the religious condition in Ujjayini in the 
Mrichchhakajika. That condition could not have obta- 
ined in Ujjayini in the time of Palaka (circa 450 B.C.) 
Buddhism did not spread much in Central India 
during the first three centuries after the death of the 
Buddha (circa 544 B. C.). It was only after Asoka 
espoused Buddhism and appointed Dharmamahd- 
mdtras and Buddhist Missionaries that Buddhism spread 
far and wide. So the religious condition in the Mri- 
chchhakajika which presupposes the existence of several 
Buddhist monasteries in Central India could not be 
of the middle of the fifth century B. C. It must be of 
a much later age. It cannot also be of as late an 
age as that of the Guptas; for Buddhism was then 
yielding place to Hinduism. Though Sadraka professes 
to describe the religious condition in the time of 
King Palaka, that condition really prevailed in a much 
later age, viz. that of the early centuries of the Chri- 
stian era. 

As Sadraka has unwittingly described the religious 
condition in his own age, he has also inserted some 
political references which betray his own time as we 
propose to show now, 

After the political revolution mentioned in the 
tenth Act, the new king Aryaka sends the following 
message to Charudatta through Sarvilaka, “ Immediately 
after accession, your friend Aryaka offers to you the 
kingdom of KuSavati on the bank of the river Veni. 
Please agree to this first request of your friend by 


15—B 
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accepting it.” Scholars have not so far understood the 
implication of this passage. Let us discuss it in some 
detail. 

When a king of Ujjayini offers the kingdom of 
KuSavati on the bank of the Vend (modern Vainganga in 
the Bhandara District) to his friend, it means that his 
own rule then extended from the country of Akara- 
vanti (present Malwa) in the north to the country of 
the Vaingahgd in the south. But this political condi- 
tion did not obtain in the time of King Palaka (i. e. 
the middle of the fifth cen. B.C.). Stdraka is evidently 
referring unwittingly to the political condition in his 
own time. For understanding its full significance we 
must first identify KusSdavati. 

We learn from the Rdmdyana of Valmiki that 
before his death, Rama distributed the countries of 
his empire among his own and his brothers’ sons. 
About the kingdoms of Kusa and Lava, the Ramayana 
says as follows! :— 


wray FH AAT TAT FAH 
afafved werararqaraa giteat i 
Rima gave the Dakshina or South Kogala country 
to Kusa and the Uttara or North Kogala to Lava. 
Uttara Kogala was the name of the country round 
Ayodhya. Rima founded Sravasti, and made it the 
capital of Lava. Dakshina Koala corresponds to the 
modern Chhattisgadh Division of Madhya Pradesh, 
comprising the districts of Raipur and Bilaspur and 
some adjoining territory. Kausalya, the mother of 
Rima, was a princess of this country. This shows how 
the view of some scholars that the Rdmdyana does not 
contain any references to South India, and that Lanka, 
the capital of Ravana, was situated a few miles north 
of Jabalpur is erronous. 
After making over the country of Dakshina 
Kosala to Kua, Rima founded the city of KuSavati 


| Valmiki Rammdyams (Cr. od.), Uttarakigga, 97, v. 1. 
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in his name’ and made it his capital. This city is 
described in the Rdmdyana as situated in the region 
near the Vindhya mountain (Vindhya-parvata-rodhasi), 

In the sixteenth canto of his Raghuvariéa, Kalidasa 
describes that while Kusa was ruling from Kusdvati, 
he saw one night the presiding deity of Ayodhya, who 
described to him to what pitiable condition that city 
was reduced after the passing away of Rama, She 
importuned Kuga to shift his capital there in order 
to restore its previous glory to that city. Kusa pro- 
mised to do so and soon proceeded to do it. Kilidisa 
has described his journey from KuSivati to Ayodhya 
in the sixteenth canto of his Raghuvariéa. He mentions 
the Vindhya mountain and the river Revi (Narmada) 
in this connection. This leaves no doubt that Kusdvati 
was situated to the south of the Narmada and the 
Vindhya mountain. 

The mention of KuSévati as situated on the bank 
of the Veni? (modern Vaingangi) helps in the 
identification of that city. The Vena or the Bena is 
undoubtedly the Vaingangi, which flows through the 
Bhandara District. It has been regarded as very holy 
from very ancient times. The territory on both the 
banks of it was known in ancient times as Beni-kaja’ 
or Bena-karparabhoga.* These names occur in the 
inscriptions of the Sdtavahanas and the Vikiitakas. 
The city of KuSavati must have been situated on the 
bank of this very river. 

But have we any evidence showing that such an 
ancient city existed in this part of the country ? The 
description suits the town of Pauni in the Bhandara 


* See— Berar arét wear Peers theft 

garde amar ay par cree dhe 
Ibid., Uttarakigga, 99, v. 4, 

2 The editors of the Mrichchhakepika have not yet been able to identify this Vega. 
Oliver thinks that it was a tributary of the Gatig’ and flowed past Ujjaying and 
Kusdvati. Karmarkar thought that it was a tributary of the Nurmacii, and idienth 
fied Kuddvati with Rimoagar in Bundelkhagg [ 

3 See Nasik Inscription of Gautamiputra, (No. 11). 

+ Inscriptions of the Waképakas (CI, Vy Be 
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District. It is situated on the bank of the Vena 
(modern Vainganga). Several Stipas dating back to 
the Maurya-Songa period have been discovered there 
in recent excavations.’ King Bhagadatta of the Bhara 
family, who flourished in the first century A. D. 
established a Pddukd-pajfa there as recorded in a 
large stone inscription found there.* It was probably 
his capital. The country of Bend-kata has been men- 
tioned in some inscriptions of the second century A.D. 
in the caves at Nasik,® which shows that the town 
was famous in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. This town must evidently be the ancient Kusavati. 
There is no other so ancient a place on the bank of 
the Vainganga. 

From the description in the Mrichchhakajika, it 
seems clear that this region was comprised in the 
empire of the king ruling from Ujjayini. This political 
condition obtained only in the second century A. D. 
The Kushina Emperor Kanishka and his successors 
soon extended their rule not only to such countries 
of the North as the Punjab, Uttara Pradesh, Bihar, 
Gujarat, Kachchha, Kathiawid and Malwa but also 
to Kofkan, Northern Mahfrashtra and Vidarbha in 
the South. They appointed Kshatrapas (or Provincial 
Governors). to rule over these provinces. They are 
known to have appointed Chashtana over Kachchha 
and parts of Kathiawad, and first BhOmaka and later 
Nahapina over Konkan and Northern Maharashtra. 
Their inscriptions and coins have been found in these 
provinces. That Vidarbha was also placed under a 
Kshatrapa became known from a memorial pillar of 
the Mahdkshatrapa Rupiamma discovered at Pauni 
itself. These Kshatrapas of Vena-tata were evidently 
ruling as Governors of the Kushina King of Ujjayini. 

This situation changed soon thereafter. In circa 
A. D. 125 the Satavahana king Gautamiputra . of 


*See Marpur Usiversicey Report on Pawn! Excavations. 
EL, XXIV, pp. tf. 
? See our article * Repd-kags, A famous Buddhist Centre in Vidarbha *, VIJ., XV. 
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Pratishthana raided Vidarbha, and annexed the country 
to his kingdom. He next marched west and extermi- 
nated the Kshahardta race in battles fought near 
Nasik and Karle in Northern Maharishtra. In the 
grant of a field which he made soon after his victory 
at Govardhana near Nasik, he describes himself as 
Bend-kajaka-svami (the Lord of the Bendkata). 

Gautamiputra next invaded and occupied ‘several 
countries in Central India such as Saurdshtra (Kathla- 
wad), Akardvanti (Eastern and Western Malwa) etc., 
as stated in a Nasik Cave inscription of his son 
Pulumavi, But this large empire of Gautamiputra did 
not last for long. Soon after his death, Rudradiman, 
the grandson of Chashjana, reconquered some countries 
of the north like Saurishjra and Akarivanti, but 
he could not extend his rule to Vidarbha and conquet 
Vena-tata. ' 

The Mrichchhakatika shows that the kingdom of 
KuSivati was comprised in the empire of the ruler of 
Ujjayini. This state of things obtained only in the 
early period of Kushana rule, i.e. in the beginning of 
the second century A.D. If we suppose that Sodraka 
has described the political situation in the Mrichchha- 
katika as it obtained in his own time, he must be 
placed in the first quarter of the second century A.D. 

Recently, a Bhina (one-character play) named 
Padmaprabhritaka ascribed to Sodraka has been dis- 
covered and published. Before closing this subject, we 
must discuss how far its date agrees with that of the 
Mrichchhakajika fixed above. Sodraka's name occurs 
only in the colophons of the play, but as one of its 
verses has been cited under the name of Sodraka in 
the anthology Vidagdha-jana-vallabha, we must credit 
him with its authorship. But from the religious and 
social condition, the style of composition and language, 
this play appears to be later by at least two or three 


* The Girndr Rock Inscription of Rudradiman mentions Eastern and Western Akard 
vanti as included in his Empire ; but it makes no mention of Viduebta ax compelant 
therein. 
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centuries than the Mrichchhakatika. Its subject-matter 
may be summarised as follows :— 
Maladeva, son of Karni, sends his Vita named 
Saga to Devaseni, the daughter of a hetaera to 
probe her mind. He meets her and comes back with 
the present (prdbhritaka) of a lotus (padma) given 
by her. Hence this one-Act play is called Padma- 
prabhritaka. This play is written in a well-developed 
style, full of long compounds and alarikdras. While 
passing by the streets of Ujjayini, the Vifa accosts 
a number of persons following different professions 
such as a poet, a grammarian, a Buddhist monk, a 
nun etc., and indulges in much social satire, pointing 
out their vain pretentions and foibles. In some 
places he draws a graphic word pictures of lovely 
young women or of those suffering from the pangs 
of separation. The work contains several popular 
sayings, one of which, viz., a-mridango najak-ankah 
sarmvrittah has been mentioned above. 

Some characters of this Bhina have been men- 
tioned by Bina in his Kadambari. So it is undoubte- 
dly older than the sixth century A.D. and may even 
be of the Gupta age as shown by Moti Chandra and 
V. S. Agrawal. But this Bhina is not likely to have 
been a work of the author of the Mrichchhakatika. 
The latter play is written in a much simpler, forcible 
and direct style, free from verbal acrobatics, and 
the society it describes is morally far better than that 
in the Padmaprabhritaka, which is full of hypocrites, 
rogues and rakes. That play must, therefore, have 
been composed in a much earlier age, viz. the second 
century A. D. as shown above. 


6. The Works of Nagarjuna and Aryadeva 


The Sitavahana age is known for its philosophical 
as well as for its literary works. The Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsang says that four Suns illumined the 


world. They are A§vaghosha, Nagarjuna, Aryadeva and 
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Kumiaralata. In view of the philosophical works of 
Nagarjuna there is not the slightest exaggeration in the 
Statement of Hiuen Tsang so far as he is concerned. 

Divergent views have been expressed about the 
date of Nagarjuna. Kalhana says in the Rajatarangini 
(I. 173) that Nagarjuna was the only Bhiimisvara that 
flourished in KaSmir in the time of Hushka, Jushka 
and Kanishka. But Kalhana is a very late author; his 
Statement cannot be taken as thoroughly reliable. 
Tarandth says that Nagarjuna flourished during the 
reign of Kanishka. But this date appears too carly 
for Nagarjuna, In the last uchchhvdsa of the Harsha« 
charita Bana says that Nagarjuna Presented a pearl 
necklace as an antidote against poison to King Satava- 
hana, the lord of the three oceans, but he does not 
give the personal name of that king. Nagirjuna's 
Suhrillekha (Letter to a Friend) is still extant in its 
Chinese translation. Chinese tradition says that it was 
written by the philosopher to a Sitavaihana king, but 
in this case too the personal name of the king is 
not given. Some scholars make Nagarjuna a Protege of 
Yajfia-Sri Sdtakarni,’ and others that of Vijaya Sata- 
karni.? The latter view appears more likely; for his 
capital Vijayapuri where Nagarjuna lived for a long 
time. became known as Nagirjunakonda,’ which name 
is still in vogue. Hiuen Tsang tells us that the King 
had built a five-storeyed large vihdra for him. If this 
is correct, Nigirjuna must be placed in the beginning 
of the third cen. A. D. 

There are several legends about the life of Nagar- 
juna. Kumarajiva wrote his life in the Chinese langu- 
age in circa A. D. 405, in which he has recorded 
that he was born in a Braéhmana family of Vidarbha.‘ 


'HIL,, 1 (Eng. Tr), p. 348. 
2 Ibid., I, p. 348, 9. 1. 


+HIL, 1 (Eng. Tr), p. 44. 
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This is supported by a tradition current there. It is 
said that astrologers had predicted from his horoscope 
that Nagarjuna would live only for seven years. His 
parents gave him in charge of a servant and sent him 
to a hill near Ramagiri lest they would have to see 
his end before their eyes. The cave where the little 
boy Nagarjuna and the servant stayed is still known 
as the Nigdrjuna Cave. It is opposite the hill of 
Riimagiri (modern Ramfek). There he had a vision of 
Avalokitevsara, by whose grace his premature death was 
averted. The Bodhisattva asked him to go to Nalanda, 
where he later rose to the position of an Acharya. 

Kumiarajiva’s aforementioned Life of Nagarjuna 
tells a different tale. Nagarjuna was well versed in 
Tantric rites. He could thereby vanish when he liked. 
Once upon a time he entered the harem of the king 
of Magadha with his three companions, and caused 
much confusion there. They were all apprehended. His 
companions were put to death, but Nagarjuna was 
pardoned when he promised to become a Bhikshu. 
Later, he mastered the Buddhist Tripitakas in 90 days, 
but he did not feel satisfied. Afterwards, he obtained 
the text of the Mahdydna Siitra from an old Bhikshu 
of the Himalayas. Kumarajiva says that he propagated 
Buddhism for 300 years! The Tibetans believe that 
he lived for 600 years. Such tales, though they are 
several centuries old, can hardly be believed. 

Nagarjuna was the chief exponent of Mahayana 
Buddhism, though not its founder. From Kumiarajiva’s 
Chinese translation of the Mahayana Sitra it appeats 
that it was in existence before the time of Ndagar- 
juna. Nagarjuna’s own work is the Médhyamika- 
kériké, in which he has expounded the Madhyamika 
philosophy in 400 kdrikds. His own commentary 
Akutobhaya is now available only in its Tibetan tran- 
slation. A Sanskrit commentary called Prasannapada 
by Chandrakirti is also extant. 

Niigirjuna’s philosophical system is called Madhya- 
mika (or the Middle One) because it does not regard 
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anything either as sat (existent) or as asat (non-existent) 
bes its nature but only relatively. It is also known as 
‘inya-vdda' not because it regards all things as fanya 
(void), but because they have come into existence by 
“Dependent Origination’ and therefore have no indepen- 
dent existence. It is asat (non-existent) from the point 
of view of the ultimate reality. This results in the 
recognition of two kinds of existence, vwiz., paramdrtha- 
satya and vyavahdra-satya, These were later recognised 
in the Advaita Vedanta also, and the theory of 
Maya was based on them. Hence Gaudapidichirya, 
the teacher’s teacher of Safkariichirya, has paid 
obeisance to the Buddha in the following verse 
of the Section Aldta-Sdnti of his Kdrikds on the 
Mandukyopanishad :— 


srtarererseta atat orieary | 

sonfeta daqaet wet fret wot 
Where Gaudapiida did not agree with the Buddha, he 
has remarked, ‘aqqza arferq i (This has not been 
stated by the Buddha.) If the Siimya-vdda of the 
Buddhists it thus interpreted, its roots can be traced 
to the Upanishads, and its culmination in the Mdyd- 
vada of Sankaricharya. Hence the latter is called 
Prachchhanna Bauddha. 

Several other works of Nagarjuna are also known. 
The Yuktishashtiké and the Sinyatd-saptati expound 
his philosophy mentioned above. The Pratitya-samut- 
pada-hridaya is devoted to the exposition of origina- 
tion as dependent on the relation of cause and effect 
(or Causality-dependent origination).? The Mahdydna- 
vimgaka and the Vigraha-vydvartani are two other 
works of Nagarjuna. Besides these, several other works 
have been attributed to him.* 


' Sankardcharya has taken fidmye in the seme of * void and in hin Bidnhye om the 
Brakmasitras (1, 2, 32) has cejected Sampa-vide as * thoroughly to be dincarded.~ 

+ V. V, Gokhale has edited five Pratityasamutpddakdrikds im the § S. Aper Comme 
moration Volume (pp. 62 ff), published by the Deccan Education Society in 197%, 


JHIL., 1. p. 348. 
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Aryadeva, a pupil of Nagarjuna, also flourished 
in the Satavahana age. His Life also was written in 
Chinese by Kuméarajiva in A. D. 405. His principal 
work, the Chatuh-Sataka, like the Mddhyamika-karika 
of Nagarjuna, was of four hundred verses. It was 
commented on by Chandrakirti. Haraprasad  Sastri 
has published some extracts from it. Its seventh 
Prakarana was restored in the original Sanskrit by 
Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya, and the last nine Prakaranas 
by P. L. Vaidya with the help of their Tibetan trans- 
lation. * 

In the Chatuhasataka Aryadeva has refuted the 
objections raised by other Buddhist philosophers and 
also the VaiSeshikas against the philosophical system 
of Nagarjuna. 

There were several Nagdrjunas in ancient times. 
Winternitz has mentioned four men of that name. The 
Kathdsaritsdgara contains the tale of one Nagarjuna 
who was an alchemist. He was a minister of King 
Chirfyu who lived in the city called Chirayu.* Such 
legends were current in the seventh cen. A. D. also. 
Hiuen Tsang has mentioned them. Another Nagarjuna 
is said to have prepared an edition of Susruta’s 
medical work.” 


* IL, 0 (Eng. Te, p 190, 4 

+ Kathivawitndgara (Nirgayasigar Pres), p. 188. Watters, On Yuan Chwang's 
Travete in Indic, MI, p. 201. 

> HIL., OS (Eng. Ted, p 613, 


Chapter VII 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting 
Architecture 


A special style of architecture came into vogue in 
India with the spread of Buddhism. Monuments called 
Stiipas began to be raised on the relics of Gautama Buddha, 
his predecessors and disciples. They were known as Ddgobas 
(Dhdtugarbhas). Chaityas were erected as meeting halls 
for the prayers of monks. Buddhist monks moved from 
place to place for the propagation of the Buddha's teachings 
for eight months in the year—in the seasons of winter 
and summer, but they had to stay in one place in the rainy 
season. For this vassd-vdsa they needed places of shelter. 
So vihdras were built or excavated for the purpose. In 
course of time several schools of Buddhism came into 
existence. Though the chaityas and vihdras were placed 
in charge of a particular school, they were open for use 
to the monks of all schools. This was expressly stated 
and recorded at the time of their dedication. 

The carly chaityas and vihdras were constructed in 
wood. They are not in existence now, but some of their 
features can still be marked in the caves excavated in 
hills. The pillars of excavated chaityas and vihdras slope 
slightly inward. Such sloping was necessary when the 
pillars were wooden, but it is noticed in the early rock-cut 
temples also. The measure of sloping is an approximate 
index to the antiquity of the particular cave. 

Excavation of caves commenced in the reign of Asoka. 
He and his grandson Dasaratha excavated caves in the 
Barabar hills near Gaya and donated them to the Ajivika 
monks. The caves in Maharashtra are later. They are 
larger in size and architecturally more elaborate. They 
are distributed in several districts of Maharashtra. They 
are at Bhaja, Junnar and Karle in the Poona District, 
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Kondane in the Kolaba District, Pitalkhora in the Khan- 
desh District and Kanheri in the Thane District. The reason 
for their accumulation in Western Maharashtra is -thus 
stated :—“ The explanation of the phenomenon is that 


the trap rocks which overlie the country and form the 
hill sides everywhere in the West are exceptionally well- 


suited for the purpose. They lie everywhere horizontally, 
are singularly uniform in their conformation, and have 
alternate strata of harder and softer rocks which admit 
of caves being interpolated between them with singular 
facility and they are everywhere impervious to moisture. ” 


The Caves at Bhaja 


Of these, the caves at Bhaja are regarded as the oldest. 
One of them is of the Chaitya, and the others of the Vihdra 
type. The Chaitya is 36 feet 8 inches wide, and 58 feet long, 
with a semi-circular apse at the back. It has 26 octagonal 
pillars which separate its nave from the aisle (mattavara- 
nakg), 3 ft. $ in. wide, on cither side. The pillars are 11 ft. 
4 in. in height, and slope 5 in. inward. There were at the 
top semi-circular arches of wood which were shown as 
Supporting the roof, but they have disappeared now. 
Later, they were carved in the caves, though they were 
not then required for their original purpose. The Stipa 
is 11 ft. in diameter, with the cylinder 4 ft., and the dome 
6 ft. high. It has a hermikd or a box at the top. In many 
caves, there is a door just opposite the Stipa, and a large 
semi-circular window above for light. It is generally known 
as ‘a horse-shoe window’ on account of its shape ; but 
its form closely resembles that of a leaf of the Asvattha 
tree under which Gautama attained enlightenment at 
Gaya. Hence the window in a rock-cut cave was given 
the shape of its leaf. 

There is a Vihdra close to the Chaitya at Bhaja. A 
Vihdra is also called ‘a mandapa’. As this Vihara is a 
small one, it has no pillars supporting its roof. It has only 
five cells, and those too only in the back wall of the Cave. 
Later, when larger vihdras were excavated, the cells were 
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provided in both the side-walls, and sometimes in the 
front veranda also. 

These caves at Bhaja can approximately be dated 
in the second century B. C. Later, several such caves, 
much larger in size, came to be excavated in the various 
districts of Maharashtra. They cannot all be described 
here. But an account of some of the important ones is 
given here. 


The Caves at Nasik 


The oldest cave at Nasik containing an inscription is 
Cave No. XIX. It was excavated by a Mahdmdtra of King 
Krishna, who was the brother and successor of Simuka, 
the earliest Sitavahana king mentioned in the Puriinas. 

The cave next in antiquity is the Chaitya' (Cave 
No. XVIII) in the centre of the row of caves at Nasik. 
It is the only Cave of the Chaitya type there. All other 
caves there are of the Vihdra type. As in other caves of 
the Chaitya type, its nave is separated from the aisles 
by two rows of pillars. The interior of the cave measures 
38 ft. 10 in. by 25 ft. 4 in. It is 23 ft. 3 in. high. The cylinder 
of the Stipa is 5 ft. 6 in. diameter, and 6 ft. 3 in. in height. 
It has a small dome surmounted by a hermikd. The five 
octagonal pillars on either side have a pot-like base, but 
those round the Stipa have no such base. Opposite the 
Stipa, there is a large window of the usual type, which 
is decorated with the triratna and svastika symbols and 
figures like of those of tigers, elephants and horses. The 
pilasters on the two sides of the door were decorated with 
figures of serpents efe., but that on the right side has now 
disappeared. By the side of the left pillar stands a Yaksha 
(or a dvGrapdla), who holds a lotus in his right hand and 
the end of his belt in the left. He wears a tight turban on 
his head with a tuft in front. 

This cave has two inscriptions. One of them (No. 10) 
is incised in two lines each on the fifth and sixth pillars 


1 CTI, pp. 272. Plate facing p. 273 and woodcut Plate XXV. 
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on the right. It records that the cave was excavated by 
Bhatapalika, the grand-daughter of Maha-Hakusri. The 
other record is engraved on the inner arch of the large 
front window, and records that the people of Nasika 
donated the village of Dhambhika. 

The mutual relation of these two records and the 
question when the cave was excavated have become matters 
of keen controversy. As this is the only Chaitya cave at 
Nasik, it must have been cut very early. As the monks 
required a Vihdra for residence, they also needed a Chaitya 
for their prayers, The oldest Vihdra at Nasik was excavated 
in the time of King Krishna. Later, when the need for 
a Chaitya was felt, Bhajapalika, who was connected with 
the royal family, appears to have got this cave carved. 
She was the grand-daughter of Mahd-Hakusri. This Hakusri 
seems to be identical with Kumdra Hakusiri of a rilievo 
figure inscription at Naneghit. He is also mentioned as 
Sati-siri in the inscription of Naganika there. He apparently 
came to the throne in due course ; for the coins with the 
legend Rafio siri-Satisa were probably struck by him. 
No title like rdjan is prefixed to his name in the inscription 
of Bhajapalika’ apparently because he was not ruling 
at the time when the Chaitya was excavated ; but his birth 
in a royal family is indicated by the honorific mahd prefixed 
to his name. 

Though the Chaitya was excavated by Bhatapalika, 
its door, the semi-circular window and the figures of animals 
on its arches had not been carved. This work was done 
at a later age' by the people of Nasik who then 
recorded also their gift of the village Dhambhika on an 
inner arch of the window. 

If this explanation, supported as it is by palaeographic 
evidence of the inscription, is accepted, Marshall’s view? 
that ‘the form of the entrance doorway, the lotus design 
on the face of its jambs, the miniature Persepoitan pilasters, 
the rails of the balustrades flanking the steps and the 
‘For smother initance of the frontage (pharnnmatha) carved after the excavation 


of @ cave, See CTL, p. 293. 
* CHI, Lp 637. 
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treatment of the dvdrapdla—all bespeak a later date and, 
therefore, Hakusri, the grand-father of Bhatapalika and 
son of Naganika, could not have lived before the first 
century A. D.’ becomes clearly untenable. 

Long after this, the Kshatrapas conquered parts 
of Western Mahirashtra. One of the caves excavated 
in their time is that of Rishabhadatta, son-in-law of Mahd- 
kshatrapa Nahapina (Cave No. X). It contains three 
of his inscriptions (Nos. 38, 40 and 43). Besides, his wife 
Dakshamitri donated a cell on either side of the veranda 
which contains an inscription recording it. 

This cave is of the Vihara type.’ It measures 43 ft. 
by 45 ft., and has three entrances. It has five cells with 
a bench inside on either side of the hall, and six in the 
back wall. There was a Stipa in bas relievo on the back- 
wall, but it was replaced by a figure of Bhairava in later 
times. Its position can still be marked by the remnants 
of its capital and decorations. In the veranda too on the 
left side, there are two figures of a Bhairava carved in 
later days. 

The front veranda of this cave has six pillars with 
a pot-shaped base and a similar capital. The entablature 
is finely decorated with the figures of men and animals. 
This cave is of the first quarter of the second century A. D. 

Soon after this cave was completed and decorated, 
Gautamiputra Satakarni overthrew Nahapdna and esta- 
blished his supremacy in Western Mahirdshjra. He then 
ordered excavation of a cave in the name of his mother 
Gautami Balasri, which was completed in the 19th regnal 
year of his son and successor Pulumiéivi. Its name Devi-lepa 
(the Queen’s Cave) occurs in an inscription of Pujumévi 
incised therein. 

This cave (No. IL) also is of the Vihdra type and 
is of a large size like that of Rishabhadatta.’ It measures 
41 ft. by 46 ft. and has twenty cells for monks. Of these, 
seven have been carved in the right, six in the back and 
five in the left wall, besides one on each side of the veranda. 


1 CTL, Plate XIX (2). See our Plate IX, Fig. 13. 
2 [bid., Plate XIX (1). See our Plate IX, Fig. 14, 
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The central doorway has six panels of sculptures on each 
side, depicting contemporary historical events.! (See Appen- 
dix IV). The veranda has two pilasters, one on each side, 
at the end, and six octagonal pillars in the middle on a 
carved balustrade with varied capitals and a fine architrave 
decorated with beautiful figures of animals like elephants 
and horses, and lotus designs. According to connoisseurs 
of art, the carving in this cave is somewhat inferior in 
quality to that in the cave of Rishabhadatta. 

We shall next turn to the Chaitya cave at Karle which 
is regarded as the finest in India. 


The Chaitya Cave at Karle 


The caves at Kiirle comprise a large Chaitya and 
several smaller Vihdras. The Chaitya is regarded as the 
largest and the finest of all Chaitya caves in India.* It 
is also well preserved. It is 124 ft. 3 in. in length, 45 ft. 6 in. 
in width and 46 ft. in height. Its front is two-storeyed. 
The upper storey has a large window of the Asvattha 
leaf type, while the lower one has three entrances, two 
of which give access to the aisles, and the middle one 
to the nave of the inner hall. The portion of the frontage 
between the doors is decorated with the figures of standing 
men and women who probably represent the donors of 
the cave. 

The inside hall has thirty-seven pillars which separate 
the nave from the aisles. Of these, fifteen on either side 
are octagonal and have carved richly ornamental capitals. 
Each capital shows two kneeling elephants facing opposite 
directions and bearing finely carved figures, generally of 
a man and a woman, but, in some cases, both of them 
females." The remaining seven pillars are plain, and separate 
the apse from the Stipa. All the pillars are quite perpendi- 
cular. The previous mode of carving sloping pillars has 
fallen into disuse. 
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The roof is ornamented with a number of wooden 
ribs, copied from the wooden Chaityas of carly times, 
though they serve no purpose in such rock-cut Chaityas. 
The Stipa inside is cylindrical in shape. Formerly, it had 
three wooden umbrellas over the hermikd. One of them 
is still extant. 

The Chaitya cave has a porch in front measuring 
55 ft. by 15 ft. It is closed in front by a screen, now 
dilapidated, on two plain octagonal pillars. In front of 
the screen stands a pillar, a sixteen-sided shaft surmounted 
by four lions facing different directions. 

The large dimensions of the inner hall, the magnificent 
capitals of its pillars and its lofty vault at once impress 
the visitor and he agrees with the statement in the following 
inscription incised there that the Cave is the best in the 
whole of Jambudvipa.' 

aorifertt afoonr erarsan Hert afefrafid wafeatig sent [1+] 

[A merchant of Vaijayanti (Vanavisi in the Kannada 
District), BhOtapila? by name, excavated this rock-cut 
cave, the best in the Jambu-dvipa (India). } 

There is a divergence of opinion about the date of 
this Chaitya. Some refer it to the first century B. C.* and 
others to the second century A. D.* In this connection, 
the statement that it was excavated by a merchant of 
Vaijayanti quoted above is significant. When we find 
that a merchant of a far-off place like Vaijayanti (Vanavasi 
in the Kannada District) gets a cave excavated at Kiirle 
in Maharashtra, it sheds important light on the intercourse 
between the two countries. Such intercourse was established 
for the first time during the reign of Vasishthiputra Pulu- 
miavi. We have shown elsewhere that the country of Kuntala 
was not included in the Saétavahana empire till the time 
of Pulumavi. In the large hoard of lead coins discovered 
at Wategaon in the Sangli District (previously comprised 


1 Lider’ List, No. 1087. 

2 For the figures of the donor and members of his family, see our Plate XX, Pig 16. 
3 Com. Hist. Ind. U, p. Ve 

+HCIP, I, p. 502. 
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in the Kuntala country), there was not even a single coin 
of his father Gautamiputra Satakarni. It was Vasishthi- 
putra Pulumavi who first carried his arms to Kuntala, 
and married a princess of that country. (See Inscription 
No. 22). From that time onwards, intercourse between 
the two countries began to grow. It was probably in that 
age that a rich merchant of Vanavasi got this magnificent 
cave excavated at Karle so distant from his native place 
of Vanavisi. Hence the Chaitya probably dates about 
the middle of the second century A. D. 


The Stiipa at Pauni 


The Chaityas and Vihdras discussed so far were cut 
in rocks. They were also structural i. e., built of stones 
and bricks. Recently, the remains of two structural Stipas 
have been exposed in the excavations carried on by the 
Nagpur University and the Central Archaeological Depart- 
ment at Pauni in the Bhandara District. Pauni is a very 
ancient place situated on the bank of the Vaingangd. From 
the description in the Rdmdyana and the Raghuvamsa, 
it appears to be identical with the ancient capital KuSavati 
of KuSa, the elder son of Rima.’ Inscriptions dating 
from the Maurya age have been found there and in the 
surrounding territory. In the Satavahana age, it was for 
some time included in the Kushina empire. An inscription 
recently discovered at Pauni records the erection there 
of a chhayG-khambha (a sculptured memorial pillar) of 
the Mahd-kshatrapa Rupiamma.* Gautamiputra Sata- 
karni defeated the Kshatrapa of this place before he marched 
against Nahapana of Western Maharashtra. He has referred 
to himself as Bendkataka-svémi* in the order which he 
issued immediately after his victory over Nahapana at 
Govardhana near Nasik. Pauni was the chief place of 
this Ben&kata (or the Vaingahgd District). Its monks 
used to go to far-off places like Nasik and Kanheri for 


* Chapter VI (Literature), pp. (227) & 
* Inscription No. 6. 
3 Surtaietiasna-muktsealt, VU, pp. 203 ff. See Chapter VI. 
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preaching the teachings of the Buddha. They were of the 
Bhadayaniya branch of the Sthaviravddi Sect. 

A large StOpa was erected at the site of the present 
Jagannath mound at Pauni in the Maurya-Sufga age. 
Its original form in the Maurya age measured 125 metres 
in diameter. In course of time it came to have two casings 
of bricks. At the time of the first casing it was providded 
with a pradakshind-patha and a railing of wood all round. 
When these were worn away, a second casing of bricks 
was overlaid, and its size increased to 135 metres in dia- 
meter. The wooden railing was replaced by that of stone. 
The stone pillars of it numbered about a hundred. Outside 
it there was another pradakshind-patha and it was encircled 
by another railing of stone. Its pillars were octagonal. 
They had on their three sides the Buddhist symbols of 
the chaitya, the Bodhi tree and the bhadrdsana, and some 
figures suggestive of legends like that of Muchalinda. 
Names of donces were engraved on the pillars, cross-bars 
and copings. The path of circumambulation was shown 
by means of three high pillars erected in the four directions 
round the Stipa. Usually, a high pillar is erected near 
such a Stipa. A piece of such a broken pillar was discovered 
near the site of the Stipa, but the figures of lions and 
the Sacred Wheel on it are now lost forever. There must 
have been a harmikd and three stone umbrellas over it 
in the case of this Stipa also, but only some pieces of 
one umbrella have been recovered so far.' 

The pillars and other parts of the stone railing of 
the Stipa at the Jagannath mound have inscriptions record- 
ing gifts made by goldsmiths, grihapatis (house-holders), 
recluses, updsakas and updsikas (lay-devotees). All these 
are people of the middle class. It is surprising that there 
is not a single instance of a gift made by persons of the 
ruling class or their officers. It may be inferred from this 
that the Stipa was constructed at the expense of the common 
people, but such a conclusion would be misleading. Pauni 
was the ancient capital of Vidarbha. As shown elsewhere, 


' Pauni Excavations, pp. 25 ff. 
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coins of King Satakarni I have been found there.'| The 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela also shows that 
it was under the rule of that king.* Thereafter, it seems 
to have come under the rule of the Bhdra king Bhagadatta, 
who installed there a pddukd-pajta of some divinity. As 
stated before, there was at the place a chhdya-khambha 
(sculptured memorial pillar) erected in memory of the 
Mahd-kshatrapa Rupiamma. It does not seem likely that 
a Stipa constructed at such a capital did not receive any 
gifts from the ruling family of the age. The reason for 
the absence of the records of royal gifts seems to be the 
disappearance of vihdras connected with the Stipaas Royal 
orders were usually engraved in vihdras or monasteries 
as shown by the inscriptions at Nasik, Kanheri and other 
places. The space round about this StQpa at Pauni has 
since been brought under cultivation. This seems to be 
the main reason of the absence of epigraphs recording 
royal gifts there. 

"At a distance of about a mile from this place, remains 
of another Stipa constructed in a different manner have 
come to light in the course of excavation. Again, a third 
Stipa is probably hidden under what is now called. the 
Mound of Hardolil. 

On palacographical evidence the Stipa under the Jagan- 
nth mound as well as the railings and pillars connected 
therewith may be referred to the period extending from the 
third century B.C. to the third century A. D. This great 
centre of Buddhism seems to have suffered decline in the 
subsequent age of the Vakajakas when there was a revival 
of Hinduism in Vidarbha as in other parts of the country. 


Sculpture 


The caves of the Satavahana period in Maharashtra 
belong to the Hinayina Sect of Buddhism. So we notice 
nowhere there any image of the Buddha. His presence 
is always suggested by a symbol such as the pdadukdas, 


* Coins of Sitakargi I have since been found there. See Chapter VII. 
* See above, pp. [D1] 
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the bhadrdsana, the St0pa and the Bodhi tree. Hence, 
we do not notice many sculptures of that age there. Yaksha 
worship was then in vogue. So we find figures of the Yakshas 
and the Yakshinis carved on the railings of the StOpas, 
Several such images were carved on the railing and other 
parts of the Stipa of the Sunga age at Bhirhut. Their 
names also are incised nearby. Such images are, however, 
very rare in the case of the Stipa at Pauni. The lower 
half of a Yaksha image has been found there which seems 
to show that it was of rare beauty. Another image of a 
Yaksha with the face of an ass (Khara-mukha') standing 
full front was found in the excavations at Pauni.* He 
has placed the palm of his left hand on his chest, and 
raised the right hand in the abhaya-mudrd (sign of protec- 
tion). He is dressed in a very thin garment secured by a 
belt. His sacred thread (yajfopavita), bracelets and other 
ornaments are also duly carved. 

Several scenes from the Jataka tales have been carved 
on the railing of the Stdpa at Bharhut. Their titles are 
also engraved near them. There is only one such tale 
illustrated at the StOpa of Pauni, viz., that of Muchalinda 
Naga, represented by a person with the sepent’s hood.* 
The words Mucharindo Nago are incised near by. On either 
side of him, there is a person standing, with his hands 
placed one over the other on his chest. That was then 
the mode of salutation. Both have a lower garment, with 
the upper one (uttariya) tied like a belt over it, its ends 
hanging in front. Both of them are shown with bracelets 
and ear-ornaments, and have large bunches of hair tied 
on their head. The carving of these persons is of an ordinary 


We cannot form an idea of the sculptural art of the 
Satavahana age from these sculptures. For that we must 
turn to the Bhaja caves again. There are some excellent 
sculptures in Cave No. XX there which is of the Vihdra 
type. 

* Paunt Excavations, Plate XXV Q). 


2 Ibid., Plate XXV (1). 
1 Ibid., Plate XXII. 
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One of these is of a warrior.'. He faces full front 
and holds in his right hand a large bow resting on the 
ground. His left hand rests on a dagger fixed in his 
waist-band. His quiver is seen tied behind his left 
arm. His hair is tied in two bunches on the head as 
was the fashion of those days. He has worn several 
ornaments such as ear-rings, armlets, bracelets and 
necklaces of jewels. He has worn a lower garment secur- 
ed by a waist-band, the folds of which are hanging in 
front. 

Besides this, there are two large panels in the cave 
about the interpretation of which there has been a keen 
controversy. They are carved on the right and left sides 
of the entrance at the east end of the veranda. On the 
left side, we see a royal personage* driving in a chariot 
with two women, one of whom holds the chhatra (royal 
umbrella), and the other a chdmara (fly-whisk). The chariot 
has four horses yoked to it. It is shown running with full 
speed over the bodies of nude demonesses. The royal 
personage is accompanied by some females on horse- 
back. One of them has a stirrup on her foot. This is supposed 
to be the earliest instance of a stirrup shown in sculpture. 
The other panel carved nearby shows a royal personage 
riding a large elephant. Behind him is sitting his servant 
holding a standard. The elephant is shown holding an 
uprooted tree in his trunk.’ 

These panels are difficult to interpret. Coomaraswamy 
has taken the first panel as showing the Sun driving with 
his two wives in a chariot of four horses over the bodies 
of some rakshasds representing darkness.‘ Usually, the 
Sun's chariot has seven horses yoked to it, but in ancient 
sculptures his chariot has only four horses.* So there 
can be no objection to this interpretation on this ground. 
"See our Plate XIN, Fig. 21. 

*See our Plate XIV, Fig. 22 
+See our Plate XV, Fig 23. 


*Coomaravwamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 25. 
Sied, Plate XVI, Fig. 61. 
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Coomaraswamy took the second panel as of Indra riding 
his elephant Airavata. 

But the iuain objection to these interpretations is 
that they appear irrelevant in their present setting. The 
Sun and Indra were no doubt worshipped in the Sitavahana 
age. There is obeisance to both in the beginning of the 
Naneghat inscription of Queen Niganiké, one of the 
earliest records of that age. But why should the panels 
of these Hindu gods be carved in the Buddhist cave ? 
So Coomaraswamy’s interpretation of them does not 
appear convincing. 

In a lengthy article on this subject, R. G. Gyani has 
shown that these panels refer to the story of King Miin- 
dhata.' V. S. Agrawal also has subscribed to the same 
view. The Mahdbhdrata,® the Buddhist Jdtakas and 
the Divydvaddna describe the country of Uttara Kuru 
(North Kuru) as inhabited by prosperous, happy, art- 
conscious and amorous people.* After conquering Videha 
and other countries on the earth, King Mandhata resolved 
to invade the rich country of Uttara Kuru on the Meru 
mountain. In the second panel described above, he is 
shown éntering that country on an elephant. In the back- 
ground of that panel is shown the prosperous, happy and 
sportful life of the people of that country. They get all 
the objects of enjoyment as soon as they entertain a desire 
for them (saha-chitt-otpadat).? They are always youthful. 
The loving couples of that country obtain from the Kalpa- 
vriksha (Wish-fulfilling tree) various ornaments, fine gar- 
ments and different kinds of food and drink as soon as 


+ Bulletin of the Prince of Wales Museum, 1, pp. 18 if. 

2 Indian Art, pp. 191-92. 

3 Mahabharata (Chitrasald Press), Bhishetlaparvan, adhylya 7, ww. 1 —11. 

4 Divyavadana (ed. by P. L. Vaidya), pp. 136 ff. Though the Divydvadiine ia ite 
present form dates about A. D, 200 to 350, the story of Mandhatd had been current 
much earlier among the Hindus and the Buddhists. So it is not unlikely that 
* some incidents in it were sculptured in the cave at Bhaji. 
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they desire to have them. This is shown in the scenes in 
bas relievo in the background of the second panel. The 
first panel shows King Mandhata driving in his chariot 
through the sky while on his way to take part in the battle 
with the Asuras. His chariot is shown running over their 
bodies.' The Divydvadana says that he entered the heavenly 
assembly called Sudharma after winning a victory over 
the Asuras. 

The story of King Mandhata was well known to the 
Buddhists. Various incidents of it were sculptured in the 
panels on the railings of Stipas. For instance, a panel 
on the railing of the Stipa at Amaravati shows how Indra 
honoured the king by giving him half his seat after his 
victory over the Asuras.? The story of Mandhata states 
that the king was not satisfied with the honour shown 
to him by Indra, and that he entertained the ambition 
of deposing Indra and becoming the lord of both gods 
and men. His avarice resulted in his downfall. The panels 
in the Bhaja Cave represent two events in the career of 
King Mandhaité. This appears to be the correct inter- 
pretation of these panels. 

In the Sftavahana and Kshatrapa age, full-size 
Statues of royal personages were erected to comme- 
morate them. In a cave at Naneghat there were 
such statues of Simuka, the first Satavahana king 
mentioned in the Puranas, his son Satakarni I and 
the latter's queen Naganiki, the queen’s father Trana- 
kayira, and princes Bhayila, (Vedi-Sri], HakuSri, and 
Satavahana.’ Their names were incised at the top. 
But these statues are now completely damaged. In 
North India a statue of Chashtana, the founder of 
the Kshatrapa kingdom of Malwa and Kathiawad, 
was installed in the Statute Gallery (Deva-kula) at 


* Amar avast Sculptures in the Madras Government Museum, p. 293. 
3 Inucription No. 4 ~ 
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M&t near Mathura. It has been found in the form of 
a head-less torso. Therein Chashjana appears as a 
young prince wearing trousers and a long coat reaching 
below the knees, secured by a beautiful belt made 
up of round and square plaques. His name Shastana 
(Tiastenes) is engraved in front in the lower part of 
the coat.* Chashtana was probably related to the 
Kushina Emperor Kanishka, and so his statue was 
included) in the Gallery. We know that he was placed 
in charge of the Kachchha-K&thidwid territory when 
he was quite young. This also suggests his relation- 
ship to the royal family. 


The Stipa at Amariivati 


There are five famous shrines of Siva in Andhra, 
viz, Bhimadrima, Kumirdrama, Drikshfrima, Kshira- 
rama and Amaririma. The place of the last of 
these is known as Amariivati and lies on the southern 
bank of the Krishna in the Guntur District. In 
ancient times it was a famous centre of Buddhism. 
There was a grand and magnificent Stipa there which 
was known by the significant name of Mahdchaitya. 
It was flourishing till the ninth or the tenth cen. A.D. 
but later, owing to the decline of Buddhism in India, 
the Stipa and the Vihdras of the place fell into decay 
and were converted into a big mound locally known 
as Dipa-dinne (the Hill of Lamps). Later, when Vasu 
Reddi, the Zamindar of Chintdpalli in Andhra, decided 
to stay at Amariivati, he invited people from the 
neighbouring places to come and settle there, and 
offered them the necessary financial aid for doing so. 
Those who came to settle there ransacked the Dipa- 
dinne mound for bricks. They found there finely 
carved marble slabs which were used later in building 
the steps of the AmareSvara temple and the local 
tank Sivagaigd. Some other slabs were used in the 


*See our Plate XVI, Fig. 24. 
2The name there is read as Shastana. It evidently stands for Chasigams, 
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construction of a local mosque after scraping off human 
figures carved thereon.' 

In 1797, when Col. Mackenzie of the Trigono- 
metrical Survey visited the place, he realised the 
importance of the marble panels discovered there. 
Later, some marble slabs were presented to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, and some others to the 
India Office in England. Thereafter several more were 
found in the excavations done there. They were 
removed to the Madras Government Museum, where 
they have been arranged in the form of a Stipa, 
railings etc. At Amravati, however, there now remain 
no vestiges of the original Stipa. 

The capital of the Andhra country was situated 
at Dhanakataka (Dhdnyakataka, now known as Dhar- 
anikof), at a distance of about half a mile from 
Arhravati. Some scholars think that the Sdatavahanas 
originally hailed from the Andhra country, and they 
had their capital at Dhanakataka. That this view has 
absolutely no basis has been shown elsewhere.? 

A small fragment of an ASokan pillar has recen- 
tly come to notice at Amravati.’ It seems, therefore, 
that the great Maurya Emperor had built a Stipa 
at Amrivati with which that pillar was connected. 
In the S&tavahana period it was Gautamiputra Satakarni 
who first extended his rule to Andhra. Inscription 
No. 18 at Nasik states that his chargers had drunk 
the water of the three oceans and also that he was 
the lord of Mount Mahendra. His coins have been 
found at several places in Andhra such as Peda- 
bankr and Kondapur.* Sdtavahana inscriptions also 
have been discovered in Andhra from the time of 
Pujumavi I. An inscription of his time on the railing 
of the Amrifivati StOpa records that two persons named 
Kahutara and Isila got the Sacred Wheel sculptured 


*ASMGM, pp. 1 ff. 

* See Chapter I (Political History), above, p. (9). 
1 BL, XXXV, pp. 40 

*See the Chapter on Coins. 
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there.' Coins of Pujumdvi’s brother Vasishthiputra 
Satakarni have also been found in Andhra. The 
Prakrit legends on the portrait coins of these kings 
and some of their successors contain some Dravidian 
words from which we can gauge local influence on 
their coinage.* An epigraph of Yajiia Sdtakarni has 
come to notice at Chin on the seashore near Ama- 
ravati. He issued lead coins with the design of a 
double-masted ship indicative of his control over the 
Coromandel coast.* 

After the reign of Mathariputra Sakasena or Saka 
Satakarni, the large Sd&tavihana empire was divided 
into two parts. His successor in Andhra, Vijaya 
Satakarni founded the city of Vijayapuri®? and made 
it his capital. The great Buddhist philosopher Nigir- 
juna flourished at his court, The king built a lofty 
Vihara for him at Vijayapuri (modern Nigirjuna- 
kond) which the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang has 
described in his Travels. At his instance the king 
encased the StQpa at Amravati with sculptured marble 
slabs. Taranitha’s statement that Nagirjuna provided 
the StOpa at Amravati with a railing does not seem 
to be correct; for the railing there had been erected 
earlier during the reign of Pulumivi I as evidenced 
by the aforementioned inscription. Ndagirjuna flouri- 
shed much later. Besides, Pujumdvi's capital was at 
Pratishthana in Maharashtra as stated by Ptolemy. 
He does not seem to have taken much interest in 
the Stipa at Amravati. On the other hand, Vijaya 
Satakarni was ruling at Vijayapuri ( Nigarjunakond) 
not far from Amardvati. Nagarjuna seems to have 
passed his later days at his capital, It is therefore, 


"Inscription No, 21, line 2. 

4Sce Chapter on Coins, 

3 Inscription No. 29. 

4See Chapter on Coins. 

S Inscription No. 32. 

60On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, I, pp. 200 ff. Though the description is 
given there as pertaining to the capital of South Kosala, it & really of Vijayapuri 
(NigAgunakogg). 
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more likely that it was Vijaya Satakarni who was 
responsible for the repairs of the Amaravati Stipa and 
its casing with sculptured marble slabs, perhaps at 
the instance of Nagarjuna. As the Stipa at Amaravati 
had long been in existence, Taranath seems to have 
mistakenly ascribed the construction of its railing at 
the suggestion of Nagirjuna to an earlier Satavahana 
king. 

The StOpa must have been much smaller in the 
time of Asoka. The pillar erected near it was of 
quartzite as shown by a piece of it found at the 
site. Its railing was of granite. The palaeographic 
evidence of some pieces of it shows that it probably 
dates back to the third century B.C. that is to the 
time of Agoka. Some time thereafter it was replaced 
by one of limestone as evidenced by its pieces dis- 
covered there. 

In the Sitavahana age both the Stipa and the 
railing were greatly transformed. Its final form is 
seen on some marble slabs affixed to the StOpa. 

The railing of the StOpa was about thirteen ft. 
high. Its uprights were about nine ft. high and 2 ft. 
10 in. broad, They had three sichis or cross-bars, 
2 ft. 9 in. in diameter, with a coping, one foot thick 
and two ft. eight in. high. It is calculated that the 
railing had 136 uprights, 348 cross-bars and 800 
coping stones.' All of these bore exquisite carving. 
The coping showed on its outer side a huge garland 
carried by young men and women on their shoulders, 
with such motifs as the Bodhi tree, the Dharma Chakra 
and the StOpa carved in its loops. The uprights were 
decorated with figures of full and half Jotuses. On the 
pillars of each gateway four lions were sculptured, two 
facing each other and two others in the opposite 
directions. But there were no foranas as in the case 
of the Stapa at Sdiichi. The base of the Stfpa was 
162 ft. 7 in. in diameter and 6 ft. in height. It was 


| Amaravatt by N. $. Ramaswami, pp. 4 ff. 
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decorated with sculptured marble slabs numbering 
about a hundred. The dome on it was 138 ft. in 
diameter and about 14 ft. in height. ‘Its lower portion 
was covered with large carved slabs surmounted by 
two registers of friezes, the upper of tridents and the 
lower of animals. The dome curving upwards, bore 
on its face stucco figures of piirpna-ghafas, dwarfs carry- 
ing a garland and roundels’. The harmikd on the 
StOpa had a square railing with sides of more than 
twenty-four ft., and an octagonal pillar in the middle. 

A special feature of this St0pa was the Ayaka 
(Aryaka, honoured) platforms attached to it. Each of 
them was about three ft. wide and had five pillars, 
from ten to fourteen ft. high. They had octagonal 
shafts. 

Like the StQpa at Bharhut, this one also has now 
disappeared completely. Its description given above is 
based on the soulptured slabs which decorated it! 
and the remains discovered in excavations. 

During the age of the Ikshvikus who succeeded 
the Sitavadhanas, the StOpa must have undergone 
further alterations. A number of smallar Stpas seem 
to have been added. Some picces of their railings 
and harmikds smaller than those of the main StOpa, 
have been recovered in excavations. 

According to Connoisseurs of art, the sculptures 
from Amarivati can be dated in four periods on the 
evidence of art and paleography.* The sculptures of 
the first period dating from 200 B. C. to 100 B. C. 
are very few. They comprise pilasters, various animal 
capitals of pillars, symbols suggestive of the Buddha 
such as the Bodhi Tree, his pddukds etc. and their 
worshippers. At first the Buddha was represented 
symbolically, not anthopomorphically. His image is 
seen nowhere in the early caves of Mahdrashtra. 
Neither is it seen in any of the fragments of this 
first period at Amaravati. The figures in the sculptures 


See our Plate XII, Fig. 19. 
2 ASMGM., pp. 27 ff. 
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of this first period are in low relief. Their drapery 
and ornaments are well carved, but the figures them- 
selves appear somewhat stiff. 

The second period extends from 100 B.C. to 
100 A. D. The sculptures of this period appear more 
graceful and natural. The Mahdsahghika Branch of 
Buddhism spread to Andhra in this period. It had 
several off-shoots or sub-branches there such as 
Chaityaka, Lokottaravadin, Porvasgailika and Apara- 
§ailika, They were more reformative. Their influence 
is seen in the sculptures of the period. The Buddha 
is now shown in human form especially when he 
appears as a Teacher. Some slabs depicting events 
of his life such as his Mahdbhinishkramana_ were 
affixed to the Stopa of that period. 

_ The third period is of about A.D. 150 and is 
regarded as the most glorious period of Amaravati 
art. It falls in the reign of Vdsishthiputra Pulumavi, 
as shown by an inscription incised on the railing of 
the Stapa there. The uprights, the cross-bars and the 
copings had various motifs carved on them. On their 
outer face the uprights had a large lotus carved in 
the middle, with a half lotus at the top and the 
base. In the space between them various scenes from 
the Buddha's life were representied. On their inner 
sides of the uprights, cross-bars and copings various 
scenes from the Jatakas or Buddhist _ birth-stories 
were carved. The object was to acquaint the pious 
devotees who would pass by the pradakshindpatha 
between the Stopa and the railing with those Jataka 
stories, and thereby instruct them in the tenets of 
Buddhism. No other Stipa is known to have had 
such a magnificent railing. 

The fourth period extends from A. D. 200 to A. D. 
250. In this period some marble slabs of the original 
casing were removed and after carving them on the 
back with new motifs they were refixed on the stipa.’ 


* Amargvatt, p 32. 
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The figures of this period are slightly taller and 
thinner. The new casing may have been done at the 
instance of Nagarjuna. 

A critic has thus described the human figures 
carved in the sculptures of the Amarivatl Stopa. 
“Scene after scene teems with tall and slender human 
figures. They are everywhere in abundance, in all 
places and attitudes, in action and movement, in 
ease and relaxation, in the high tension and elegant 
langour, sitting, standing, bending, flying, dancing, 
hanging, hovering, always exhibiting sturdy but delica- 
tely modelled bodies with heavy hanging shoulders 
borne on a pair of slender supple legs, all definite 
in their precise and exuberent outline, and charac- 
terised by an amazing elasticity of movement.” The 
artists had closely observed the contemporary life 
which is truly reflected in their art. They have carved 
a poor man’s cottage, a royal palace and a two-storeyed 
Vihira of monks with the same faithfulness. They 
have minutely noted and skilfully shown in their 
sculptures what ‘clothes people of different ranks wear, 
what ornaments they like, what kind of furniture 
they use, what type of houses they live in, what 
kinds of weapons they utilise in fighting—in short 
what manner of life they lead”. 

Coomaraswamy has described the Amariivati style of 
sculpture as ‘the most voluptuous and delicate flower 
of Indian art’. The voluptuousness is, however, not 
tainted by indecency. The artist loves life and attempts 
to enjoy it to the full. Bachofer says, “A passionate 
sense for everything terrestrial manifests itself as if 
Indian art had taken leave of this world with a 
tumultous feast before deliberately entering the cold- 
fields of spirituality.? 

How skilfully the Amarivati sculptor could portray 
a scene can be illustrated with the medallion of the 


*Coomaraswamy, p. 71. 
2 Amarévatl, p. 41. 
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subjugation of the elephant Nalagiri.! The medallion 
is divided into two parts. On the left, the tusker 
Nalagiri, being in rut, is running amuck through the 
streets of Rajagriha, trampling upon some people and 
seizing others with his trunk. This has spread con- 
sternation among the onlookers. They are clasping 
each other in fright. Even those who are sitting on 
the first floor of the neighbouring houses are anxious 
for their safety. On the right side of the medallion 
stands the Buddha, calm and quiet. Seeing him the 
wild elephant prostrates itself at his feet. What a 
dramatic change in the scene! The Amarivati artists 
have depicted the various scenes in the life of the 
Buddha and the stories of the Jdtakas so vividly that 
they did not feel the need of recording their subjects 
nearby as did the artists of the Bharhut Stopa. 


Influence of Roman Art 


Some scholars have alleged that Amaravati art 
was greatly influenced by Roman art. In support of 
their view they adduce the following evidence? :— 

(1) Some female figures are draped like Roman 
matrons. 

(2) In one scene a boy is seen drinking wine 
from a horn. 

(3) The Amariivati railing shows the figure of 
a winged lion. 

(4) Some yakshas, young men and women are 
shown on the railings as bearing a huge garland. 

(5) The figure of a soldier wearing Roman 
armour is carved in one place. 

These motifs are no doubt Roman in character. 
There was a Roman factory at Arikimedu not far 
way, from which Roman influence may have penetra- 
ted into Amardvati. There was brisk trade with 
Rome in that age. Roman amphoras of wine have 


"See our Plate XH, Fig. 22. 
* dmapivatt, pp. 37 Ht 
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been found in excavations at some places such as 
Pavnar in Vidarbha and Brahmapuri in Western 
Maharashtra. The aforementioned motifs may have 
been borrowed from Roman art, but they are all 
decorative. The soul of the Amardvati art was wholly 
Indian, It was evolved from the indigenous Indian 
art as seen in the Cave-temples of Western India and 
the Stipas at Bharhut and Saiichi.' 


Painting 


Ajanta is situated at the head of a ghdf in the 
Indhyddri hills. The caves famous for their architecture 
and painting are excavated ‘in the face of an almost 
perpendicular scarp of rock, about 250 ft. high, 
sweeping round in a curve of fully a semicircle, and 
forming the north or outer side of a wild secluded 
ravine, down which comes a small stream. Above the 
cave the valley terminates abruptly in a waterfall of 
seven leaps, known as the sdt kunda, the lower of 
which may be from 70 to 80 ft., and the others 100 ft. 
more’. It has enhanced the natural beauty of the place. 

There are thirty caves carved there including those 
in an imperfect condition. Of these, five (9,10,19, 26 
and 29) are chaityas and the remaining twenty-five 
vihdras. They again fall into two classes, viz., those of 
the Hinayina and of the Mahiydna. Of the six 
Hinayina caves, Nos. IX and X are Chaityas, and 
four (Nos. VIII, XII, XIIL and XV) are Vihdras. They 
are all of the Satavahana period. The remaining caves 
are of the Vakajaka and later periods. We are con- 
cerned here with those of the Satavahana age. 

As these caves are situated in a secluded place 
in a solitary glen, they remained unknown for several 
centuries. They came to notice when some officers 
of the Madras army visited the place in 1819. There- 
after, several others visited and described them. 


t Loc. Cit. 
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All these caves are of the Buddhist faith. They 
are not mixed with those of the Hindu and Jaina 
religions as at Ellord and some other places. 

Of the Hinaydina caves mentioned above, Nos. IX 
and X, which are of the Chaitya type, are the oldest 
as evidenced by the drapery and ornaments of figures 
painted, and the characters of the records incised 
therein. Cave No. X has the following inscription’ 
incised on the left of the Chaitya window :— 


1 afafeyra te- 
2 fet wea 
3 a4 [Ir] 

The inscription records that Vasishthiputra Kata- 
hadi got the frontage of the Cave excavated and 
presented it to the Buddhist Community. Burgess 
identified this Vasishthiputra with the well-known 
Vasishthiputra’ Pulumavi of the Satavahana family 
and so dated the cave in the first cen. A. D.* This 
dating is undoubtedly wrong. Had this Vasishthiputra 
been of that royal family, there would have been the 
title rao prefixed to his name. The custom of 
naming a child after its mother was in vogue both 
in North and South India. So we know of several 
Visishthiputras. The Hinaydna caves at Ajanta mention 
not a single prince. They were all carved and painted 
by merchants or common people. The characters of 
this inscription do not appear to be much later than 
the time of Agoka.* Again, the costume, ornaments 
etc. of men and women painted in these caves do 
not differ from those of the figures in the early 
sculptures at Sdiichi and other places. So the Caves 
IX and X probably date back to the second century 
B. CG? . 


*ASWL., IV, p16 

‘CTL, p DS Alto, ASWL, IV, p. 43. 

J ASWL, IV, Plate LVI (No. Ih 

* CTI, Plate MNIX. The figures of the Buddha in this cave are, however, of 
laser period. 
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As stated before, the Chaitya Caves IX and X are 
the oldest of all caves at Ajantd. Again, of them, 
Cave IX is of an earlier date than Cave X; for it is 
much smaller in size and is excavated lower in the 
rock. Had the larger Chaitya Cave X been excavated 
before, it is: very unlikely that this smaller Chaitya 
would have been taken up for excavation at a lower 
level and in a more inconvenient place. 

Cave No. X is the largest of all early Chaityas. 
It is 41 ft. and 1 in. long, 9} ft. broad and 36 ft. 
high. Its nave is separated from the aisles (mattavdr- 
anakas) by 39 octagonal pillars. The arches over the 
nave were of wood as in the Chaitya Cave at Kiirle. 
Those in the aisles, however, are in the rock. The 
Stipa is perfectly plain with its cylinder of 15 ft. in 
diameter. Its harmikd has three square slabs, each one 
slightly larger than the one below it.' 

Both these Chaityas were originally adorned with 
paintings, but only fragments of them now remain 
therein, They are of the fresco type. The rough surface 
of the walls and pillars were plastered with well knea- 
ded clay mixed with the ashes of rice-chaff, The 
surface was then coated with white colour and the 
pictures painted thereon.* Most of the caves at 
Ajanta had such paintings, but nine-tenths of them 
have perished. Even now Caves XVI and XVII contain 
several paintings fairly well preserved. They are usually 
cited in describing the art of Ajanta paintings, but 
they are outside the scope of the present work. Those 
in Cave IX and X are rarely illustrated.’ 


Painting in Ajanta Cave X 


We found a Jataka tale illustrated in a painting of 
Cave No. X. Its painted plate was not available to 


1 CTL, p. 292. 
2 Ajanté, p. 26. According to Balasabeb Punta Pratinidhi, the paintings at Ajugtt 
are not of the fresco type but of the saco type 

3 The works on Ajagtd Paintings ot both Bulusabeb and Yarduni do pot contain 
any plates of the paintings im Cave X_ 
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us. Therefore we illustrate it with a woodcut published 
by Burgess.’ It will give the reader some idea of 
Ajanta art in this early period.* 

This picture illustrates the Shad-danta Jataka (The 
story of the six-tusked elephant, Jdtaka No. 514). It 
runs as follows® :— 

A. six-tusked elephant once greatly provoked his 
mate. So the latter resolved to take revenge in her next 
birth, She was reborn as the queen of a great king. 
She obstinately asked him to get for her the tusks of 
a six-tusked elephant. The king entrusted the task to a 
hunter. The latter disguised as a hermit repaired to 
the spot indicated by the queen, and digging a large 
pit, awaited the approach of the elephant. When he 
came near, he wounded him with an arrow. The ele- 
phant suffering from intense pain inquired from the 
hunter the reason for wounding him. On coming to 
know it, he himself pulled out his tusks with anguish 
ahd made them over to the hunter. When the latter 
brought them to the queen’she repented of her wicked 
deed. She was reminded of the elephant’s love for 
her in her past life and died of a broken heart. 

The artist has depicted the various incidents in 
this tale with consummate skill.‘ In the left half of 
the picture the six-tusked elephant is shown sporting 
joyfully with his companions on the Himalayas. The 
next scene portrays the subsequent incidents of the 
tale, viz., his being wounded by the hunter and _ his 
pulling out his own tusks and handing them over 
to the hunter. The latter is next shown carrying the 
tusks to the palace. The king tells the queen about 
them. She feels distressed and when the tusks are 
brought to her, she is overwhelmed with deep sorrow 
and dies of a broken heart. 


* ASWI, IV, Plate XVI. 

*See our Plate XVI, Fig. 25, 

3 Sitekes, No. Si4 This Jatake is illustrated with paintings in other caves also 
at Ajanta. 

*See our Plate XVE, Fig. 25, 
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From the woodcut in Plate XVII one would not 
have a clear conception of the exquisite beauty of the 
original in the absence of colour. Still, he would be 
able to form some idea of the artist's skill in portray- 
_ing natural scenery, freedom of drawing, and emotion- 
nal suggestiveness. He would be surprised to see the 
Progress in art achieved by Indian artists two thousand 
years ago. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Coins of the Sitavahanas and the Western Kshatrapas 


Before the rise of the Satavahanas punch-marked 
coins were in circulation in South India as in North 
India. The S&tavahanas were the first rulers of South 
India who issued coins in their own names. The 
coins were of copper, lead and potin, rarely of silver. 
They were known as kdrshdpanas. The Manusmriti 
(VILL, 136) gives this name to coins of copper weighing 
one karsha (16 mdshas). The Naneghat inscription of 
Naganiké records gifts of thousands of kdrshdpanas as 
dakshinds to the officiating priests of several sacrifices. 
These kdrshdpanas were probably of copper, perhaps 
of lead.' 


Coins of King Siatavahana 


King Sitavahana, the progenitor of the Satavahana 
dynasty, was the first to issue coins in his own name 
in South India. His copper coins have been found at 
Aurangabad, Hyderébid and Akola. Some of his lead 
coins have also been obtained in excavations such as 
those at Nevasi and Konddpur. Two of these are 
described below :— 


(1) Coins of King Satavahana : 

(A) A Coin of Copper.? — Find-spot— Hyderabad 
(Andhra). Shape—square, each side being -8 in. 
Weight —110 grains. 

Obverse — Elephant to right with the trunk uplifted; 

in front of it the symbol of the double 
"The Karvhipaga coins were also of silver. See the discussion in Kane's HD, 
* St, UL, pp. 1 ff. Our Plate XIX, Fig. 28. Medial vowels are generally not 


marked im the legends of coins. The legend here and in the sequel is given 
with the medial vowels inserted. 
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letter chha (two circles cut by a vertical line); 
on the back, a triangular standard cut by a 
horizontal line. Legend commencing in the 
lower left corner— Rafto siri-Sddavdha(nasa). 

Reverse — Ujjain symbol of two circles, one inside 

the other, with a pellet. Chha symbol opposite 
+ some circles, and svastika opposite some others. 

(B) A Coin of Lead.'— Find-spot — Excavations at 
Kondapur. Shape—oval. Weight—98.9 grains. 

Obverse — Elephant to right with trunk hanging down. 
Legend — Siri-Sddavdha —, 

Reverse — Ujjain symbol of two circles one inside 
the other with a pellet inside. A pellet outside 
each pair of circles. 

(C) A Coin of Lead.*— Find-spot — Newas& excava- 

tions. Shape —round. 

Obverse — Bull to right; a hill of three arches above. 
Legend — Rafio_ siri-Sdtavdhanasa. 

Reverse — Tree in railing; taurine symbol and §rivatsa 
on left; below, hill of two arches with river 
below. 

Scholars are sharply divided about the attribution 
of these coins. Some think that they cannot be of the 
Progenitor of the family because when he rose to 
power in circa A. D. 230 B.C. soon after the death 
of Asoka, such coins with the ruler’s name were not 
in vogue. They, therefore, attribute them to Kumdra 
Satavihana mentioned in a relievo figure inscription 
in a Naneghdt Cave. He may have issued them when 
he ascended the throne. This view does not appear 
to be correct. As shown elsewhere, this Kumara Sita- 
vahana probably did not come to the throne. He died 
prematurely. No other ruler of the name of Sdtavé- 
hana is known. So these coins must be ascribed to the 
progenitor of the family.* 


"SI. pp. 3 ff. Our Plate XIX, Fig. 29. 
2Sankalia, From History to Preakistory at Nevisd, p 172. Our Plate XIX, Fig, 30. 
3 Coins struck in the names of ancinet Indiun cities (¢. g. Tagara) are generally 
referred to this very age, JNS/, XXXVI, pp 36 Mf. 
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(2) Coins of Simuka : 

Six coins of Simuka—five of copper and one 
of potin—have recently been found at the village 
Kapparopefa in the district of Karimagara in Andhra. 

Shape —square, each side measuring —1-4 to 1-6 cm. 
Weight —1-25 to 2-13 grammes. 

Obverse — Elephant with trunk uplifted or hanging 
down. Srivatsa symbol above. Complete 
legend — Rafio siri Chhimuka Satavahanasa. 

Reverse — Ujjain symbol with svastika between its orbs. 


(3) Coins of Sitakarpi I: 

(A) A Coin of ‘Lead.’ —Find-spot — Hyderabad ; 
Shape—round. Diameter—-9 in. Weight—282 grains. 
Obverse —Bull to right. Circular legend) above — 

Raiio_ siri-Sdtakanisa. 

Reverse —Tree of five leaves in the centre, with the 
Srivatsa symbol to right and triangular banner 
to left; a circle above on both sides. Below, 
svastika to right and ¢ri-ratna symbol to left; 
a hill of two arches below. 

This coin appears to be earlier than many other coins 

of Sdtakarni, and may therefore be ascribed to Satkarni I. 

(B) A Coin of Potin.*—Find-spot—Pauni excava- 
tions; Shape—square; with sides of -8 in. and -7 in.; 
Weight —138 grains. 

Obverse— Elephant with the trunk raised to left; 

Ujjain symbol with a pellet on its left. 
Legend in a horizontal line at the top— Rafio 
siri-Sdtakani —. 

Reverse — Bull with the tail raised to right; above, 

wheel with eight spokes and triangular standard. 

This coin with the figure of an animal on both 
the sides is unique. On the evidence of palaeography, it 
appears to be fairly old, and so it is probably of 
Satakarni 1. Another coin of this Satakarni has also been 
found on the ground at Pauni. These coins show that 


— 
© Si, UE, pp 10 Mf See our Plate XIX, Fig. 31. 
a JNSI, XXXV, pp. 106 & Our Plate XIX, Fig. 32, 
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his power extended to Pauni on the Vaihgangi. He was 
probably the Sitakarpi mentioned in the Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela. 

(C) A Coin of Bronze.'—Find-spot—Tevar, near 
Jabalpur. Shape —square, -8 in. Weight — 80 grains. 

Obverse — Ujjain symbol in the centre, with the 

crescent above; triangular standard in railing; 
elephant on the left. Below, a river with fishes. 
At the top in a horizontal line — {Rao} siri- 
Satakanisa. 

Palacographical evidence shows that this coin is of 
Satakarni I. It is noteworthy that it was found in an old 
site at Tripuri. It is apparently of the time when Satakarni I 
had conquered some part of Central India extending up to 
Safichi near Vidisa, and occupied it for some time. 

(D) A Joint Silver Coin of Satakarni I and 
Naganika.* — Find-spot—Junnar. Shape—round, with 
diameter —-75 in. Weight—108 grammes. 

Obverse—Legend in two  lines—(1) Rao. siri- 

Sdtaka—, (2) Ndganikdya. The figure of a 
horse on left. 

Reverse —Orbs with a svastika inside; a pellet bet- 

ween two orbs; figure of spear on the left. 

This is the oldest silver coin of the Satavahanas. 
From the figure of a horse on it, it seems that it was issued 
on the occasion of a horse-sacrifice. The mention of Naga- 
nika in its legend shows that she was a queen of Satakarni I 
and testifies to her prestige in the administration. 


(4) A Copper Coin of Sakti.’ — Find-spot — Besnagar 
(ancient Vidisa) in the river bed. Shape-— round. Diame- 
ter —2.20 cm. Weight — 100 grains. 

Obverse—A female figure on a platform, with Ujjain 

symbol on left and crescent on its top. Legend 
surrounding — Rajio siri-Satisa. 


tJNSI, XXI, pp. UO # 

2 Ibid. XXXVI, pp. 6 ff. Our Plate XX, Fig. 33. This is in an enlarged sie of 
its plastic cast. 

3 Seminar, p. 27. Our Plate XX, Fig. os 
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Reverse —Elephant with up-lifted trunk between two 
hills, each of three arches; a tree in railing 
above. 

Rapson classed these lead and potin coins as of Malwa 
fabric belonging to Western India. No coins of King 
Satavahana had been known in his time. So he ascribed 
these coins to Sdtakarni ; but we do not find royal names 
so abbreviated elsewhere. These coins appear to be of 
Sati-siri (Sri-Sakti) mentioned in the Naneghat inscription 
of Niganika. He is called Sakti-Kumara in Jaina works. 
One of the relievo figure inscriptions in the Naneghat 
Cave mentions Kwndra Hakusiri, who seems to be this 
Sakti-sri. Another copper coin of his, square in shape, 
has been found in Ujjain. 

The aforementioned conjecture has since been 
supported by the find of a lead coin of Kumara Sakti 
in the excavations at Satanikota in Karnul District 
of Andhra Pradesh. The coin has the legend Kumara 
sifi-Satisa on the obverse. It shows that Sakti was 
ruling over the territory as Crown Prince, with the 
privilege of issuing coins in his own name. Later, when 
he ascended the throne, he issued the coins with the 
title of Rajan. 


(5) A Copper Coin of Apilaka.' — Find-spot — Balpur 
on the Mahanadi in the Bilaspur District. Shape—round. 
Diameter —1I in. Weight—65 grains. 

Obverse — Elephant with trunk hanging down to right; 
goad in front. Legend surrounding it— Rafio 
Stva-siris-Apilakasa. 

Reverse — Blank. 

This king Apilaka is named fairly early in the 
Puranic list. In this coin he mentions the biruda Siva-sri. 
The Sitavahanas mentioned this epithet optionally. 
This coin indicates that Satavihana power had 
extended up to the eastern limit of Chhattisgadh in his 
reign. 


——<—<—_—_—_—__———_ 
+ Num. Suppl XLVI, pp. 93 ff. See our Plate XX, Fig. 35. 
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(6) Coins of Gautamiputra Sitakarni—The coins of 
various types such as elephant, lion, horse, svastika and 
hill struck by this king have been found in various countries 
in the South.' 

(A) A Potin Coin of Gautamiputra Satakargi.* — 
Find-spot —TarhaJa in Vidarbha. Shape —round, -8 in. 
in diameter. Weight — 60-5 grains, 

Obverse—Elephant with trunk uplifted to right. 

Legend — Siri-Sdtakapisa. 

Reverse — Ujjain symbol. 

His coins numbered 573 in the Tarh4jé hoard — more 
than those of any other Sdtavahana king in that hoard. His 
metronymic does not occur on them, but it is noticed in 
the legend on his coins found in the Kondfpur excavations, 
and also in those at Pedabankur.’ So he had undoubtedly 
conquered the Andhra country. His coins of the horse, 
hill and svastika types have been found in Andhra. 

(B) Silver Portrait Coin of Gautamiputra Satakarpi.‘— 
Find-spot —Balpur (Chhattisgadh). Shape —round. Dia- 
meter—-6 in. Weight—27-9 grains. 

Obverse—King facing right, with curly hair. 

Legend—Gotami . . . 

Reverse — Ujjain symbol on left; hill of six arches 
with crescent above on right; sun nearby; 
between the two, arahanasha (of the king). 

This is the only silver coin of Gautamiputra Sitakarni 
known so far. 

(C) Silver Coins (of Nahapana) re-struck by Gautamt- 
putra.*— After his memorable victory over Nahapina, 
Gautamiputra called back all silver coins of that Kshatrapa 
and, after striking them with his stamp, he allowed them 
to be circulated in his dominion. A large hoard of such 
re-struck coins was found at Jogaltembhi in the Nisik 
District. 


* BMC (Andhras), pp. 3, 17. Seminar, pp. 82 ff. 

2JNSI, Ul, p. 38. Our Plate XXI, Figg. I to 7, 11 and 12. 

3Rama Rao, Sdfavdhana Coins in the Andhra Pradesh Govt. Miutewm, 
pp. 34—37. 

+JNSI, XX1, pp. 106 ff. Our Plate XXII, Fig. 36. 

3 JBBRAS, XX, pp. 223—243, BMC (Andiras), p. 68. 
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The obverse and reverse of the stamp are as 

follows — 

Obverse—Hill of three or six arches with or 
without a crescent. Legend —Rafio Gotami- 
putasa_ siri-Sdtakanisa. 

Reverse — Ujjain symbol with or without pellet, with 
or without crescent. 


(7) Coins of Viisishthiputra Pulumivi.— His potin 
coins have been found in Vidarbha and lead coins in 
Western Maharashtra and Andhra. 

(A) A Potin Coin of Pulumivi.'! — Find-spot — 
Tarhaja (Vidarbha). Shape —round. Diameter —‘8 in. 
Weight —43 grains. 

Obverse —Elephant with uplifted trunk to right. 

Legend — Rand siri-Puluma{ visa). 

Reverse — Ujjain symbol. 

- Some coins in this hoard have the legend Rana 
Siva-siri-Pulumdvisa, Those coins also are of this very 
king. The Sdtavdhanas sometimes prefixed the biruda 
Siva-siri to their names, and sometimes they did not 
do so. 

(B) A Lead Coin of Pulumavi.? — Find-spot — 
Wajegaon in the Sangli District of Western Maharashtra. 
Shape —round. Diameter —1-2 cm. Weight —8-60 grammes. 

Obverse—Elephant with uplifted trunk to right. 
Legend encircling it— Raho Vasithi-putasa 
Siva-siri-Pulumavisa. 

Revers¢ Ujjain symbol. 

(C) A Silver Portrait Coin of Vasishthiputra Pulu- 
miivi.* —Find-spot — Hyderabad. Shape— round. Dia- 
meter —-7 in. Weight —30 grains. 

Obverse — Bust of king to right; curly hair on head; 
ear-rings; a large jewel indicative of royal 
position on forehead. Legend — encircling — 
Raiio Vasithi-putasa siri-Pulumavisa. 


CINSI, Til, pp. 3940. See out Plate XXI, Fig 8— 14. 
*LHSI, p. 810. See our Plate XX, Fig. 37. 
SINSL, XXXVUL, pp. 12 ff. See our Plate XXUL, Fig. 38. 
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Reverse — Ujjain symbo! and hill of five arches, 
with river below the centre. Encircling legend — 
Arahanasha Vahijji-makanasha tiru-Pulwmavisha 
“(This coin is of the illustrious king Vasishthi- 
putra Pulumivi). 


(8) Coins of Vasishthiputra Skanda Satakarpi. — His coins 
have been found in Vidarbha and Western Mahfrdshtra. 
They have not, however, been found in Andhra so far. 

(A) A Potin Coin of Skanda Satakarni.'— Find- 
spot—Tarhali (Vidarbha). Shape—round. Diameter— 
0.65 in. Weight—65 grains. 

Obverse—Elephant with trunk uplifted, Legend — 

[Rand] siri-Khada-Sdtakanisa. 

Reverse — Ujjain symbol. 

(B) A Lead Coin of Vasishthiputra Skanda S&ta- 
karni.?— Find-spot — Wajegaon in Sangli District. Shape — 
round. Diameter —1:1 cm. Weight -—4-380 grammes. 

Obverse —Elephant with uplifted trunk, with the 
encircling legend — Rafid Vasithiputasa_ siri- 
Khada-Sdtakanisa. 

From the metronymic of this king, it is clear that he 

was a uterine brother of Pulumivi and Vijaya Satakarni. 

(C) A Silver Portrait Coin of Vasishthiputra Skanda 
Satakarni.* —Find-spot — Nasik. Shape—round. Dia- 
meter —6:5 mm. Weight — 28-5 grains. 

Obverse — King’s bust to right; curly hair on head; 
narrow strip of cloth round the head; jewel 
on forehead. Legend—[Rafio] . . . . Siri- 
Khada-Satakanisa. 

Reverse—Ujjain symbol ; hill of six arches, with sun 
to right, river below. Legend— . . . . Sdta- 
kanisa. 

The legend on the reverse does not appear to be 

Dravidian. His coins have not been found in Andhra. 


1 Ibid, UL, pp. 41 ff. Our Plate XXI, Figs. 15-16, 

2LHSI, p. 171. Our Plate XXI, Fig. 39% 

3Sce Vidarbha Sarsshothana Magda Varshike, 1977, p. 11S. Our Piate XXIII, 
Fig. 40. 
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(9) Coins of Vasishthiputra Vijaya Satakarni :— 

(A) Potin Coins —Find-spots— Chanda and Tarhala 
in Vidarbha. 

Two potin coins of this king were found in Chanda 
long ago. Some more were found in the Tarhala 
hoard.' 

Shape — round. Diameter —-68 in. Weight — 31 grains. 

Obverse —Elephant with uplifted trunk to right. 

Legend —[{ ja]ya Sdtakanisa. 
Reverse — Ujjain symbol. 
(B) Silver portrait Coin.* —Recently a silver portrait 
coin of this king mentioning the metronymic Vasishthiputra 
has been found. 
Find-spot unknown. It is from the cabinet of 
S. S. Shukla of the Prince of Wales Museum. Shape— 
round; circumference 6} cm.; weight—26-2 grammes. 
Obverse — King facing right with curling hair having 
a jewel in front, and ornaments in ears. 
Legend —Vasajhi-putasa Sa. . 

Reverse — Ujjain symbol; hill of six arches with the 
sun and the moon aboye, and a river below. 
Legend — Ara . . Vasathi-putasha hiru—Vijaya 
Hata{kanisha). 

The portrait on this coin differs from that on the 
coin No. 10 B. So this Vasishthiputra Vijaya Satakarni 
was different from Vasishthiputra Satakarni of No. 10 B. 
He was his uterine brother, being a son of Gautamiputra 
Sitakarni. He was also different from Gautamiputra Vijaya 
Satakarni of the Nagarjunakond inscription (No. 32). 


(10) (A) A Lead Coin of Vasishthiputra Satakarni.— 
Find-spot— Krishna and Godavari districts of Andhra. 
Shape—round. Diameter —-8 in. Weight—91 grains. 

Obverse — Hill of three arches with river below. 

Legend encircling—Rafto Vasithiputara Siva- 
siri-Sadtakanisa. 
* St: Ts pp. 42. 
*Vidiecbins Serhshodnuma Mandal Varshike, 1979, pp. 183. ff. Our Plate XXIII, 
Fig. 41 (A, 
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Reverse — Ujjain symbol of two orbs one inside the 

other with a pellet. 
(B) A Silver Portrait Coin of Viasishthiputra Siita- 
Karni’ — Find-spot not known. Shape—round. Diameter — 
7 in. Weight —28 grains. 
Obverse — King’s bust to right; curly hair on head; 
jewel on forehead ; earrings. Encircling legend — 
Rajio Vasithiputasa siri-Sdtakanisa. 

Reverse — Ujjain symbol and hill of five arches with 
crescent on top in the centre. Sun between. 
Encircling legend —Arahanasha Vahijti-madka- 
nasha tiru-Hdtakapisha (This coin is of King 
Vasishthiputra $ri-Sdtakarni). 


(11) Coins of Yajiia Sitakarpi.— His coins of various 
types such as elephant, hill, horse, lion, ship, etc. have 
been found in several parts of South India such as Western 
Mahirashtra, Vidarbha and Gujardt. They are of various 
metals such as potin, lead, copper and silver. 

(A) A Potin Coin of Yajiia Satakarni.* — Find-spot — 
TarhaJa in Vidarbha, Shape —round, Diameter —-7 in. 
Weight —43 grains. 

Obverse—Elephant with trunk uplifted to right. Legend 

encircling it— Rafio siri-Yafia { Sdtakapisa }. 

Reverse — Ujjain symbol. 

(B) A Lead Coin of Yajfia Satakarni.’ — Find-spot — 
Guntur District in Andhra. Shape—round. Diameter — 
8 in. Weight —121 grains. 

Obverse —Ship with two masts; sea below, indicated 
by fishes and conch. Encircling legend — Rafio 
samisa siri- Yafia-Satakanisa. 

(C) A Silver Portrait Coin of Yajiia Satakarpi.*— 
Find-spot —Saurashtra. King’s bust to right; helmet on 
head; jewel indicative of royalty on forehead; ecar-rings. 

* Encircling legend—Rafio Gotamiputasa siri- Yana-Sdtakapisa. 
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Reverse — Ujjain symbol and hill of six arches in the 
middle, with crescent over both; Sun between 
and river below hill. Encircling legend —[ Araha]- 
nasha Gotamiputasha hiru- Yaia-Hdatakanisha. 


(12) Coins of [Mithariputra] Saka Sitakarni— 

(A) A Potin Coin of Saka Satakarni.' — Find-spot — 
Tarhilé in Vidarbha. Shape —round. Diameter —-7 in.. 
Weight — 34 grains. 

Obverse —Elephant with uplifted trunk to right. 

Legend — Sakasa Sa{takanisa). 

Reverse — Ujjain symbol. 

The inscriptions of Mathariputra Saka-sena are found 
in the Caves at Kanheri. These coins may be his. 

(B) A Copper Coin of Mathariputra (Sakasena]? — 
Find-spot —Pendabankur District of Andhra. Shape— 
round. Diameter —-50 in, Weight —23-5 grains. 

. Obverse — Elephant with trunk hanging down to right. 
Legend — Rafio Madhari-. 

Reverse — Ujjain symbol. 

His coins found in Andhra are very small in size. They 
show only the metronymic Madhari-of the king. But he is 
not likely to be any one else than Mathariputra Sakasena. 


(13) A Lead Coin of Visishthiputra Chandrasvati® — 
Provenance — Krishnd-Godavari districts in Andhra. 
Obverse —Hill of three arches with river below. 
Encircling legend—Rafio Vasithiputasa  siri- 
Chada - Satisa. 
Reverse — Ujjain symbol of two orbs, one inside the 
other, with a pellet. 


(14) Coins of Pujumayi Il‘ — Find-spot — Tarhala (in 
Vidarbha). Shape —round. Diameter —-65 in. Weight — 
40-5 grains. 

* SI, TH. — 44 See our Plate XXI, Fig. 9. 
Rama Rao, Sénerghame Coler in the Andre Pradesh Government Museum, 
No 31. 


BMC (Amdieas), pp 30-31. 
+S, UH, po 4S See our Plate XXI, Fig. 31. 
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Obverse—Elephant with uplifted trunk to right. 
Encircling legend— . . , Puluhdmavi-. 

He was the last king in the Satavahana dynasty. His 
name differs slightly from those of the preceding homo- 
nymous Satavahana kings. His inscription has been found 
in the Bellary District of Karnataka. 

The Tarhala hoard had, besides, the potin coins of 
Kumbha Sitakarni and Karna Sitakarni.' Their coins 
have not been found elsewhere, 

Besides the above, a coin of King Sebaka* of the 
bull type has been found in Hyderabad. He seems to be 
a very early ruler. A horse-type lead coin of his descendant 
Prakasa-Siva-Sebaka® also has been found. These kings 
were no doubt ruling in the Deccan, but whether they 
were independent or were feudatories of the Satavahanas 
is not known ; for some powerful feudatory princes also 
struck their own coins. We shall now Proceed to describe 
such coins. 


Coins of Feudatories 
Lead Coins of the Kura Kings (of Kolhapur) 


A hoard of lead and copper coins was discovered 
at Brahmapuri, a suburb of Kolhapur, at the time of the 
construction of the bridge on the Pafichaganhga which 
flows nearby. Some of the coins were found re-struck 
by later kings of the family; from which we can arrange 
the rulers chronologically as follows :-— 

(1) Vasishthiputra Vilivayakura, 
(2) Mathariputra Sivalakura. 
(3) Gautamiputra Vilivayakura. 

These coins were examined by R. G. Bhandarkar. 
They were included by Rapson under ‘ the Coins of the 
Andhras’. How these rulers were connected with the 
Satavahanas has long been a matter of discussion. In 
view of the metronymic Gautamiputra of the third king 


‘JNSI, Ul, pp. 43-44. See our Plate XXI, Figs. 4-25 and 26— 28, 
+ SI, Ul, pp. 49 ff. 
3 Ibid. Ul, pp. $2 ff. 
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mentioned above, Rapson identified him with the homo- 
nymous Satavahana king, but the names of the other 
two rulers do not agree. From the title Mahdraphi held 
by Mathariputra Sivalakura on a coin published by Kun- 
dangara, it is evident that these rulers were not independent, 
but held a feudatory rank. Ptolemy (A. D. 140) tells us 
that in his time Siri Pulemaios was ruling at Baithan (Pai- 
than), and Baleokuras at Hippokura. The former is un- 
doubtedly Pulumavi I. Hippokura cannot now be 
identified, but Baleokuras is undoubtedly Vilivayakura. It 
seems, therefore, that Vilivayakura (II) was ruling at 
Kolhapur in the time of Pulumavi II. When the latter 
conquered the Kuntala country, he seems to have 
annexed his dominion. 


(15) A Lead Coin of Visishthiputra Vilivayakura' — 
Find-spot— Kolhapur. Shape —round. Diameter — 1-2 
*jn.; Weight — 242-2 grains. 
Obverse — Hill of four arches ; crescent above ; tree 
in railing on left ; svastika above. 
Reverse — Bow with arrow pointing upward. Encircling 
legend — Raiio Vasithiputasa Vilivayakurasa. 


(16) (A) A Lead Coin of Mathariputra Sivalakura? — 
Shape and diameter —as above, Legend on the reverse — 
Raiio Madhariputasa Sivalakurasa. 

(B) Same as above, published by Kundangar* — 
Find-spot—Kolhapur; Legend on the — reverse— 
Mahdérathisa Médhariputasa Sivalakurasa. 


(17) A Lead Coin of Gautamiputra Vilivayakura* — 
Find-spot — Kolhapur. Shape—round. Diameter —1-15 
in. Weight — 164-6 grains. 

Obverse and Reverse types as above. Legend — Rajio 

Gotamiputasa Vilivayakurasa. 
He was a contemporary of Pulumavi II of 
Pratishthana. 


"BMC (Aadivas Pp 5 * Pad m pr 2. See our Plate NXIV, Fig. 45. 
2 Plane XXIV, Fig. 45. +BMC (Aniire), p13. 
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Coins of the Mahisha Feudatories 


(18) Coins of Saka King Mina—Some lead and 
copper coins of King Mana were discovered in the 
excavations at Kondapur in the former Hyderabad Stati. 
One of them is described here — 

(A) A Lead Coin of Mahasenfpati Saka Mina, son 
of Bharadvaja' — Find-spot — Excavations at Kondapur. 
Shape —round. Diameter —-9 in, Weight — 135 grains. 

Obverse—A large Svastika in the centre. Encircling 

legend—Mahdsendpatisa Bharadaja-putasa-Saga- 
Mana-Chujukulasa. (This coin is of Mahdsendpati 
Saka Mana Chutukula, son of Bhiradvaja.), 

Reverse — Thunderbolt and arrow pointing downward, 

The reverse type connects this ruler with the Western, 
Kshatrapa Nahapana ; for these symbols are seen only’ 
on the coins of the Kshahardta Kshatrapas. He calls him: 
self Saka (Scythian). His epithet Chujukula connects him 
with the king Chutukuldnanda, 

After the extermination of Nahapana by Gautamiputra 
Satakarni, this Saka Mana appears to have escaped and 
come to Southern Deccan where he soon established him- 
self. As he mentions his title Mahdsendpati on these coins, 
he seems to have taken service under the contemporary 
Satavahana king, probably Pulumivi I, 

(B) Two Copper Coins of Saka Mana, King of 
the Mahisha Country. These are from the cabinet of 
Hurmuz Kaus of Hyderabad. 

(B) (i)* Shape rectangular —1 in. < 0-9 in. Weight — 
130 grains. 

Obverse —Elephant with uplifted trunk to right. 

Legend — Saga-Mdna-Mahasasa. 

Reverse — Ujjain symbol of two orbs, one inside the 

other, with a pellet. Svastika in the field, 

(B) (ii) This coin* is of the same type as above, 
but smaller and thicker. Rectangular —-95 in. x -75 in. 


*SI, Ill, pp. 65 ff. See our Plate XXV, Fig. 46, + SI, Ul, pp. 56 
A Ibid. WY, pp. $6 Mf. Sce our Plate XXV, Fig. 47, 
+ Ibid. Wil, pp. $6 ff. See our Plate XXV, Fig. 4h 
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Weight—180 grains. Legend — Rafio Sagamdna-Ma-. When 
both the fragmentary legends are put together, the complete 
legend becomes — Rafio Saga-Mdna-Mahasasa, meaning 
*This coin is of the Mahisha King Saka Mana.’ This ruler 
seems to have given up in course of time his title of 
Mahdsendpati and adopted that of Rajan when his power 
increased. The country over which he was ruling was 
known as Mahishaka. This has been indicated by the 
recently discovered Guptupalli inscriptions of King Sada. 
He was apparently a powerful king; for he is mentioned 
in the following hemistich in the Purdnas :— 
wearitearon fear mitsfe: 


(19) A Lead Coin of YaSa Mahisha' — Find-spot— 
Maski in the Raichur District. Shape — round. Diameter — 
1-35 in. Weight —210 grains. 

Obverse — Horse to right. Svastika above. Tree in 

railing. Fragmentary legend — Siri. . . . Yasasa 
Maha{ sasa}. 
Reverse — Hill of ten arches. Moon above and 
Brahmi letter ga in a square of double lines. 
This king appears to be a descendant of Mana Mahisha. 


(20) A Lead Coin of Sivala Mahisha* — Find-spot — 
Hyderabad, from the cabinet of Hurmuz Kaus. Shape — 
round. Diameter —-85 in. Weight — 154 grains. 

Obverse — Crescent encircled by the legend — Sivalasa 

Maha |sasa). 

Reverse — Hill of six arches with a pellet. Crescent 

above. All encircled by a square of two lines. 


(21) A Lead Coin of Chutukuliananda’.— Find-spot — 
Karwar. This coin is of King Chutukulainanda of the 
North Kannada District. As shown above, the Saka 
King Mina had assumed the biruda Chujukula. This 
king was probably his feudatory. 


+ St Uh, pp 72 
+ id Mh, pp MH 
2 BMC (Amiliras), pe 
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Metal—lead. Shape—round. Diameter 1-15 in. 
Weight 210-4 grains. 

Obverse—Hill of seven arches. Large arch round 
it. Legend [ Ra |to Chutukuldnaridasa. 

Reverse—Tree in railing in the centre. Svastika 
with nandipada above on left. Triangular 
standard with symbol of double ya above. 

Similar coins of Muldinanda have been found in 

this district. 
Coins of the Kshaharita Kshatrapas 
(22) A Copper Coin of Bhiimaka' — Provenance — 
Gujarat, Kathiiwad and Malwa. Metal —copper. Shape- 
round. Diameter—-8 in. Weight —69-8 grains. 

Obverse —Arrow pointing upward and thunderbolt, 
with a pellet between. Encircling legend in 
Khzroshthi —Chhahardtasa Chhatrapasa Bhii- 
makasa. 

Reverse — Lion with paw raised, and Sacred Wheel. 
Pillar below. Encircling legend in Brihmi— 
Kshahara{tasa| [Kshatra|pasa Bhiimakasa. 

Unlike Nahapina, he does not seem to have 

assumed the title Rdjan. 


(23) A Silver Coin of Nahapina* — Provenance — 
Gujarat, Kathiiwid, and Milwi. Shape —round. 
Diameter —. 65 in. 

Obverse — Bust of King to right. Encircling legend in 

Kharoshthi— Rafio Chhahardtasa Nahapénasa. 
Reverse —Arrow pointing downwards and thunder- 

bolt, with a pellet between. Encircling Brahmi 

legend — Rdjto Kshahardtasa Nahapénasa. 

A large hoard of 13,250 silver coins of Nahapana 
was found at Jogaltembhi in the Nasik District. More 
than two-thirds of them were restruck by Gautami- 
putra Satakarni. The busts on these coins were 
dissimilar, but it would be wrong to infer from them 


* BMC (Andhras), p. 63. 
? BMC (Andhras), p. 65. See our Plate XXVI, Fig. 49. 
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that the coins were issued by different descendants of 
that Kshatrapa. 

Nahapdna issued some copper coins also.' They 
show on the obverse the thunderbolt and arrow 
pointing downward with the legend in Brahmi, and, on 
the reverse, a tree in railing. 


Coins of the Kirdamaka Kshatrapas 


(24) A Silver Coin of Chashtana* — Shape — round. 
Diameter —.6 in. Weight—28-5 grains. 

Obverse — Bust of King. Legend in Greek. 

Reverse —Sun and Moon. Legend in Brahmi — Rdjno 

Kshatrapasa Ysdmotika-putrasa .. . . 
Some of his silver coins show his title Mahd-kshatrapa. 
Some others have the royal name Chashjana in Kha- 
roshtht also. A copper coin of Chashtana has also 
been found. . 

His descendants continued to issue for a_ long 
time silver coins having the King’s bust on tke obverse 
and a hill with a river below, and crescent and sun 
on two sides, with the legend encircling all on the 
reverse. The legend contains the ruler’s and his 
father’s name and title. From the time of Jivaddman, 
son of Dimajadaéri, these coins begin to record the 
dates of their issue in the Saka era behind the bust 
on the obverse. We come to know their approximate 
reign-periods from them. Very few inscriptions of 
these Kshatrapas have been found so far. Their 
history is known mainly from their coins. 

Similar coins of Mahakshatrapa I§varadatta issued 
in the first and second regnal years have been found 
in some hoards of Kshatrapa coins and elsewhere. 
Recently, his coin of the fourth regnal year containing 
the corresponding date 154 of the Saka era has been 
found at Indore. Before its discovery, scholars had 
made verious conjectures about his time. Bhagvanlal 
BMC (Aniheas). 9 67 7 
* Dik, 72 See our Plate XXVI, Fig. $0. 
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Indraji thought that he came to the throne after 
defeating Kshatrapa Vijayasena in Saka 170, and 
founded the Traikotaka (later known as the Kalachuri- 
Chedi) era of A. D. 248-49. But later it was found 
that there was no break in Kshatrapa dates at that 
time. Rapson placed I§varadatta in the gap between 
Saka years 158 and 161; but it was noticed later 
from the Sarvaniaé hoard of Kshatrapa coins that there 
was no gap then also. As I§varadatta assumed the 
title of Mahdkshatrapa, he appears to have acknowle- 
dged the suzerainty of the contemporary Kushina 
Emperor. 

On Ivaradatta’s coins discovered previously, the 
Saka dates 151 and 152 were shown by means of 
the symbols for 100, 50 and | or 2, ‘but they had 
not been noticed. Rapson stated that only the unit 
symbol for | or 2 was seen on the obverse of these 
coins* of ISvaradatta and the same was expressed by 
the words varshe prathame or varshe dvitiye on their 
reverse. But the symbol for 50 can also be read if 
the photographs of some of his coins are scrutinised 
carefully. We describe below the recently discovered 
coin of Iévaradatta — 

(25) A Silver Coin of Isvaradatta.' — Find-spot — 
Indore. Shape —round. 

Obverse— King’s bust to right, with a necklace of 

Jewels. Behind the head, Saka year 154 
(shown by symbols). 

Reverse — indistinct hill with the encircling legend. 

Maha) kshatrapasa I§varadattasa varshe cha{tu) . . 
As Saka 154 (A. D. 232-33) was the fourth regnal 
year of ISvaradatta, he must have come to the throne 
in A. D. 229-30. This appears to mark the end of 
Satavahana rule in the n. 

Chashtana’s family continued to rule till the end 
of the reign of Visvasena (last known date Saka 
226—A. D. 304). Thereafter, Svami Rudradiiman, son 


* Marathwédé Sarhshodhana Mandal Vérshike, 1976, See our Plate XXVI, Fig. $1. 
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of Sviml Jivadaman, came to the throne. His last 
known successor Svimi Rudrasimha III's coin bearing 
the Saka date 31(x). (=A. D. 388+-x) has been found. 
He was exterminated by the Gupta king Chandragupta 
Il in cirea A. D. 395, 

The silver coins of the Western Kshatrapas of 
Malwa and Kéaphiiwid were long in circulation. As 
the Abhiras and the Vakatakas had no coins of their 
own, they allowed these Kshatrapa coins to circulate 
in their territories. Their hoards and stray coins also 
have been found in Vidarbha. They have been reco- 
vered from some places in Western Maharashtra and 
Gujarat also. From a hoard discovered at Karhad in 
the Satéra District Altckar inferred that it might 
have been the dakshind given to a Brahmana of 
that place which has long been noted for its learning. 
But this does not appear to be valid; for, recently 
another large hoard of Kshatrapa coins has come to 
notice at Rinjangaon in the Poona District. 


Chapter IX 
(A) The Language of the Inscriptions 


As stated in a previous chapter, even the higher classes 
of Society did not commonly use the Sanskrit language 
in their daily transactions in the age of the Satavahanas 
and the Western Kshatrapas. When the Aryans entered 
India, their language was, no doubt, Vedic Sanskrit. But 
the Non-Aryans, who had dealings with them, could not 
have manipulated with ease that language with its ten 
conjugations, three kinds of preterite, various declensional 
forms of nouns and pronouns and so forth. So the language 
as used by them underwent great changes, resulting in 
the formation of Prakrits. The Aryans also had to use 
the latter in their communication with them. Gautama 
Buddha and Vardhamana Mahavira, the founders of 
Buddhism and Jainism, used these very dialects in preaching 
the tenets of their new religions to the common people. 
ASoka also has used these very dialects in addressing the 
subjects of his vast empire extending from Afghanistan 
in the north to Mysore in the south. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that the Sdtavahanas who succeeded him followed 
the same course. 

The Satavahanas performed several Vedic sacrifices, 
but they have ieft their account not in Sanskrit, but in 
Prakrit. Not a single inscription of that family is in Sanskrit. 
The Kshatrapas also, who occupied a part of their territory, 
used the language of the then common people in recording 
their gifts; but we notice therein considerable influence 
of Sanskrit. Rishabhadatta, son-in-law of the Kshaharata 
tuler Nahapana, defeated the Malavas who had invaded 
the territory of the Uttamabhadras in Central India. He 
next went to the holy place of Pushkara, bathed at the 
tirtha and made gifts of three thousand cows and a village 
to Brahmanas. The description of these events which he 
got incised in a cave at Nasik is in the first person. So 
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it clearly records his own words. It is as follows :— 
serem-siaifer ow aafer aah areafe et serae 
rafiey [ie] 4 4 Area RATT sara saa 7 
afanrt aa oferer wer [ie] aaifer mat ceraf [1] 
was nar afwaer gat atin « atargerfa canis arat a[ ie]. 

These words are in a mixed dialect of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit. 

The Kshatrapas of Malwa and Kathidwid gave 
much greater patronage to the classical language. The 
Junagadh rock inscription of Rudradiman is written in 
elegant Sanskrit embellished with figures of speech. His 
patronage to Sanskrit is reflected in several matters. His 
daughter was married to Vasishthiputra Sdtakarni. He 
donated Apariinta which he had conquered from the 
Sitavahanas to his son-in-law. The inscription in a Kanheri 
cave which records a gift by an Amdtya of his daughter 
is almost wholly in Sanskrit. The only incorrect form in 
it is Sri-Sdtakarpisya. Several inscriptions recording the 
setting up of memorial stones (yashsis) by the people of 
Malwa and Kathifwad in those days have been discovered, 
most of which are in Sanskrit. Only one or two words in 
them are in Prakrit.' The form generally used to denote the 
status of the contemporary ruler in Satavahana inscriptions 
and coins is rafio, rarely rano, but it is invariably rajfio 
in the legends on Kshatrapa coins. This one fact is suffici- 
ent to show the influence of Sanskrit on the dialect current 
in the dominion of the Western Kshatrapas. We need not 
expatiate on the Sanskrit language used in that age, but we 
must describe the peculiarities of Prakrit then in vogue. 

As stated before, intelligibility and facility in pronuncia- 
tion are the main causes of the origin of the Prakrits. 
These were secured by the following means :—(1) Omission 
of the dual forms of nouns, pronouns and verbs ; (2) elision 
of the dative case ; (3) addition of a to words ending in 
a consonant to make them vowel-ending. See e. g., the 
forms sirimato (for Srimdn) and mahimavatanam (for 


"See loncriptions Nos. $2, $5, $6, 61 etc. 
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mahimavatam). The words yat, tat and efat omit their 
final consonant and become vowel-ending as ya, fa and 
eta before taking the declensional affix. See e. &. etasa, 
(4) Omission of tenses except the Present and the future. 
(5) Use of past participles such as kata, gata and 
data in stead of preterite forms. Almost all these 
characteristics of the Prakrits appear in the inscriptions 
edited here. 

In Prakrits one member of a conjunct consonant 
is doubled for facility of pronunciation. But the records 
edited here do not generally show instances of double 
consonants. See e. g. Gotamiputasa. Conjunct and double 
consonants were not completely absent from the languages 
of those days ; for we find the following forms in the 
records of the time— Vinhupdlita, maha-khattava ete. 
Why are not double consonants then noticed in our 
records ? The explanation generally given is that the 
double consonants, though expressed by a single letter, 
are to be pronounced as double. This does not appear 
convincing. They must have been pronounced as they 
were written.' As a matter of fact, double consonants, 
are also noticed in some rare cases. See Hariti-puttéya 
in Inscription No. 35, line 3. 

Words used in Prakrit inscriptions are divided into 
three classes —(1) Tatsama (those that have retained their 
Sanskrit form) ; (2) Tadbhava (those that have undergone 
a change) ; and (3) Desi (current in the common language 
but not derived from Sanskrit). The Sdtavahana inscriptions 
have very few Tatsama and Desi words. Most of the 
words, though derived from Sanskrit, have undergone 
a change. Very few of them present any difficulty in tracing 
their original Sanskrit form. For a comprehensive treatment 
of them, the reader is referred to M. A. Mehendale’s Histori- 
cal Grammar of Inscriptional Prakrits.° We give here only 
a few instances. 
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Sandhi 
In Prakrit, vowels are not combined though they 
come together. See e. g. RHETT No. 19, line 3. Api 
and if are exceptions. When these come immediately 


after a vowel-ending word, they drop their initial vowel. 
Sce frarrra fa, afr fa' 


Phonology 
(1) Change in vowel— 


Vowel in Vowel in Examples 
Sanskrit Prakrit 


* a wa > FT 
7 ag». afer 
3 IN > IWF 
[Elision } AT > Bar 
g % te 5 ie 
# cl Mifare . attr 
a at" Thy STE 
a t azar ~ afer 
= e qT > 
3 a> 
: Q" fropafaa: — avgafza 
= t frontiers ~ Frenfaree 
7: = TF > aT 
z afer: > Afeq 
ar Tem Tera 


"The references to the Prakric words im this ant the following pages will be 
found fee the Todie of Prakrit Wordt given at the end. 

* Thin chamge occurs befors a vienphitied conjumct comionant, 

7 Thit champe Occurs before ac auwimilated conjunct comooant. 
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(2) Change of consonant— 
Consonant Consonant 
in Sanskrit in Prakrit 


SAA A A YM A AA wal Ot gy nt ay 
vA 


gaa ag 
HA MAAAMAAAAAA OM AA AANA A a td AM 


a 


Examples 


FTES wT 


‘This and the following changes up to % becoming %{ occur in the cae of 


consonants between vowels. 
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Masculine nouns in a— 


Nominative 
Accusative 
Instrumental 
Dative 
Ablative 
Genitive 
Locative 


Neuter Nouns— 
Nominative 


Feminine Nouns— 
(1) Nouns in #t — 
Nominative 
Instrumental 
Dative 

Ablative 

Genitive 

(2) Nouns in ¢— 
Nominative 
Instrumental 
Genitive 

Locative 


Morphology 

Singular Plural 
wait war 
at 
aT aafe 
aura 
aurart 
SIT aaa 
aa ferteg arty 
am, ar frcerraarfa 
Pays 


_(1) The Demonstrative Pronouns t74, (44, 3 and aq 
omit their fast consonant and are declined like words 
in %. 7 is substituted for rq and has forms like =, 
and tafe. Its Nom. singular form = occurs in No. 14, 


line 3. 
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(2) Personal Pronouns — First personal pronoun, insr. 
plural —arafe. Genitive plural optional forms in # and # 
(Sanskrit 4:) are noteworthy. 


(3) Cardinal Numerals — 
ara (a. orate), fate (a. aftfer), arene (af. greene), 
area (a. atten), trea (4. ceqan), Tafaere (seaforry) 
are noteworthy. 


(4) Ordinal Numerals — 
mae (a. rat), fafrt (a. firtrt), aft (4. eit), tri, 
BS (a. 7S), art (a. vert), ara (a. wate), ore 
(qeazmt) occur in the present records. 


Conjugation 


The forms «ft, fierme of the first conjugation and 
wats, wa of the third conjugation in the present tensg 
occur’in these inscriptions. The third conjugation dis- 
appeared in later times. Most of the verbal forms are 
in the Parasmaipada, those in the Atmanepada like 
being very rare. Not a single form of preterite occurs 
here, its sense being conveyed by past participles like 
data (dattam), dyata (djhaptam), and bhita (bhuktam), 
The future third person singular #frsfr is taken from 
Sanskrit by making a slight change. Very few forms of 
roots in the present tense passive occur, only two wrt 
(a wart) and am (4. srvt) being noticed in these 
records. 

In Sanskrit causatives are formed by adding #¢ (or 
amma) to roots. The corresponding affix is wk (anv) in 
Prakrit. No. 39 has the form hrf. It seems to 
be the instrumental singular of the causative present 
participle from the root +. 

Imperative Mood—Imperative singular form vfertig 
and plural form fr% occur in these inscriptions. The 
forms fraurifg,and frarre are similar ones in the causal 
sense. 
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Present Participles—The Sanskrit present participle 
form in # becomes vowel-ending by adding * at the 
end. See afer (Sanskrit afrerm). In some forms the 
original nasal is noticed. See wrt (#. wary). 

Present Passive Participles end in =m The passive 
affix wis not noticed in ar. 

The form sfeirert in No. 18, line 10 is a passive 
present participle form, but in the context its Sense seems 
to be active. 

Past Passive Participles — These are formed by adding 
to the root as in Sanskrit. The form f+ from the root 
st occurs in one place instead of w. The termination is 
changed to z in #27. The causative affix is fre, See wenfra. 

Potential Passive Participles— These are formed by 
adding et, wfrr and a as in Sanskrit. See wat (4. 
qerea:), greets (8. qeawisfre-), and weaeat. The absolu- 
tives in wat and ext noticed in Sanskrit occur also in 
Prakrit. See pm (#. gem), afer (4. aftr) 

We shall next notice some peculiarities of the Prakrit 
language. The names of villages and seasons are used 
in the plural. See «re #erftq (13-3) (in the village 
Kakhadi). The holy place Pushkara is not a village, but 
it is used in the plural in 43-4. See ‘wifes amit drrafa. 

The names of the seasons are similarly used in the 
plural. See avert get (itt: vit) (13-7), taare va (4. tae 
ea), (14-2) and freer ve (a, Seeez gH) (98.1). 

In Prakrit, adjectives and connetted words are often 
placed after those they qualify or refer to. See tart aaafat 
(of the victorious army), frevesrert ster (from the 
victorious camp in Govardhana) (18-1) etc. 

As this peculiarity of the language was not borne 
in mind, some scholars committed mistakes in their inter- 
pretation of the record. They connected stv with the 
following tere and thought that Bendkafaka was situ- 
ated in Govardhana. As a matter of fact, it is the 
name of the region on both the banks of the river 
Bend (Wainganga) in the Bhandara District of Vidarbha. 


IDA 
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From the phonology and morphology of the words 
in the present inscriptions, it will be seen that their 
language does not differ much from that of Asoka's 
edicts. And this is but natural; for the earliest inscrip- 
tions given here were incised not long after that 
Emperor's edicts. Even in the later records in the 
present collection (Nos. 34 to 37) it does not show any 
significant alteration. 


The Name of the Prakrit Dialect 


The name of the dialect in which these records are 
written is stated nowhere. As they come from Maharashtra, 
they are supposed to have been in the Maharashtri Prakrit; 
but that name is not so ancient. In his Ndpyasdsirg 
Bharata states the rules for the use of the different dialects 
by the characters of plays. He mentions the following 
seven Prakrits in this connection — Mdgadhi, Avantika' 
(that of Ujjain), Prdchyd, Sauraseni, Ardhamdgadhty 
Balhika and Ddakshindtyd.? Among these, that called 
Dakshindtya (Southern) seems to be the Prikrit of the 
Satavahana country, but it is not called Mdhdrdshtri in 
that work. Besides, the rule that Mahdrashtri should 
be used in verses does not occur therein, On the other 
hand, the Ndfyasdstra states that the Sauraseni Prakrit 
should be used in the Kdvyas* :— 


whaat aarfre arat prerq ary 
aaa oraa: erat zerarey wateyfe : 1 


Bharata’s date is uncertain, but his Ndsyasdstra is 
believed to have attained the present form in the third 
century A. D.' 

Vararuchi is the earliest known grammarian of Prakrit. 
He has referred to Maharashtri only in one place. In the 


+ Avantija (Avantikd) probably stands for the Paidichd Prakrit, 
2 Ndtyaséstra (G. O.$.), Vol. Ul, p 376 

3 Ibid. Vol. M, p. 176. 

4 Kane, Introduction to the Sahisyaderpums, Qi 22. 
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first nine sections of his Prdkrita-prakdSa, he has given 
rules about the Prakrit language. That is the old portion 
of that grammar. In the next three chapters, he has given 
rules for Paisdchi, Madgadhi and Sauraseni, and in his 
last sitra he says —%4 srarerefraqs (In other respects these 
dialects follow the rules of the Mahiardshtri dialect), 
From this, it is supposed that the rules in the first nine 
sections of his work are of Maharashtri. These different 
dialects were probably not differentiated in his time. This 
is also noticed from the inscriptions and literary works 
of that age. The change of # to d and of th to dh is the main 
characteristic of Sauraseni, but we see it in the inscriptions 
of Maharashtra and in the Mrichchhakajika, which we 
have shown to be a work of the Sitavahana period. 
See ¢. g., Srrfwyi frfercefe in inscription No. 11, line 1, 
and the following verse taken at random from the 
Mrichchhakajika’ — 

ar gent fer afcgat ofr eae ger rT) 

safretn fafgor oeat fast geret air 


This verse has the form Fatt which belongs to 
Sauraseni. That play does not use Sauraseni forms also 
throughout; for we find the form #47 characteristic 
of Mahardshtri in a verse elsewhere (Act VI, v. 5). So 
the conclusion is inescapable that the different Prakrit 
dialects were not differentiated in the Satavahana age. 

Still we can show that the dialect which later became 
known as Maharashtri was then current in Maharashtra. 

After the age of the Sitavahanas, the four Prakrit 
dialects, Maharashtri, Sauraseni, Magadhi and Paisachi, 
were differentiated and became known by their respective 
names. The revised edition of Vararuchi’s Prakrita-prakasa 
mentions only these Prakrits. Some scholars identify 
Vararuchi with Katyayana, the author of the Varttikas 
on Panini’s Satras, but Vararuchi is certainly not so old. 


"it Samirit rendering wouk! be as folloms::— 
at opts cf cfree anf gereaee pier are 
sifety fete anewife © gist waft 
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His date is probably the fourth or the fifth century A. D. 
Maharashtri had then become well known by the literature 
produced in it. Dandin says— 

marererrat ait see sree faq: 1 

So in his days these other Prakrits also must have 
become differentiated and known by their separate names, 

In Mahardshtri and Sauraseni, the nominative singular 
form of nouns in # ends in #1, while in Magadhi, it 
ends in ¢,. Vararuchi says that the single letters *, %, 4, 
% 4% % 4 and 4 between vowels are generally omitted 
wrrerent oaray ar) (at, 2-2) See mem > went, 
amt > at etc.' Though this rule is stated in regard to 
all Prakrits, it is observed specially in Mahfrashtri. 
Hence, the large scale clision of single consonants 
between vowels has become a special characteristic of 
Mahardshtri. In Sauraseni ¢ becomes d, and th becomes 
dh, Garuda is changed to Garula in Maharashtri, while 
it remains unchanged in Sauraseni. In Magadhi s beecomes 
§ and r becomes / in all words. In other Prakrits the 
change of § to s is not optional. There are also some 
other peculiarities of these Prakrits, but we need not 
go into those details here. 

The question now arises, whether in view of the rules 
specified above, the language of the present inscriptions 
can be called Maharashtri ; for they do not show the large 
scale elision of single consonants between vowels, which 
is the main characteristic of Mahariishtri. See the following 
forms —agapogalasa (32:1); amachasa (13-1); Ujeniya 
(40:4); khatiya (18-5); nikdyasa (12-2) ete. 

Some scholars say that the language of these inserip- 
tions is not Mahdrashtri. Mahardshtri Prakrit was originally 
Not current in the country now known as Mahdrashtra. 
Turner says that the original Home of Mahdrashtri in the 
time of ASoka lay much further in the north than what 


* Some examples of this rule occur in some records included im the peeent 
collection. See ¢. ¢. aTafreTat: >arnfirerr amfirere (leer, Now fh fe 
the last example there is yeriutl, which is alo noticed im the following form — 
cerrae (&. careers) (10-2). 
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we now call Maharashtra, As the ancestors of the 
Gujariti-speaking people began to throng in that country, 
the Mahfrashtri-speaking people were pushed southward. 
According to Turner, Maharashtra from which the dialect 
derived its name must be understood in its derivative 
sense of ‘a large country’. It signified the large territory 
north of the Vindhya.' 

In the old Buddhist work Mahdvamsa Maharashtra 
is, however, used in the sense now current. In the reign 
of Asoka, Mogaliputta Tissa sent Mahadharmarakshita 
for preaching Buddhism in Maharashtra. It is generally 
believed that the first use of that territorial term occurs 
in the Aihole inscription of Pulakesin II, dated A. D. 634, 
but we showed more than two decades ago that the 
name is noticed also in a record at Eran commemorating 
the death of Naga soldiers in a battle fought there.* 
The memorial pillar was sect up there by Satyanaga 
who is described as Mahiirish{raka ‘a resident of 
Mahfrishtra.” This record is not dated, but on the 
evidence of another epigraph found at Kandkheda near 
Séiichi, it can be referred to the second century A. D.* 
So the territorial name Mahirdshjra is at least as old 
as the second century A. D. 

In literature the territorial name Mahirashtra occurs 
in the Kdvyddaria of Dandin (sixth century A. D.). It 
is besides noteworthy that it is with reference to the Maha- 
rishtri: Prakrit. 


Rererezraat amt aps wet faq: 1 Pa 
arat: aftercare aqararf aeqaq ii 
(The language current in Mahardshtra is re- 
garded as Prakrit par excellence. In it works like the 


"ERAS. O21, pe HD 
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Setubandha' and others, which are a veritable ocean of 
good sayings, have been written.) 

‘This Setubandha is a work of the Vakijaka king 
Pravarasena II. It is written in the Mahdrashtri Prakrit 
as stated by Dandin. Another work Lildvai was also written 
in the same Prakrit. It was the spoken language of Mahi- 
rashtra (Marahajtha-desi-bhdsd) as expressly stated there- 
in.? Hila’s Saptasati is also written in the same Prakrit; 
for it shows the large-scale elision of single consonants 
between vowels." Its author Hala flourished six genera- 
tions before Gautamiputra Sitakarpi (second century 
A. D.). So the language of the inscriptions of that king 
and his successors is undoubtedly Mahirashtri. 

The question now arises, * How is it then that the 
elision of intervocalic consonants is not noticed in the 
epigraphs of that king and his successors ? This question 
is not difficult to answer. This language noticed in the 
inscriptions was the spoken dialect of those days, while 
that in the aforementioned works is the literary Prakrit. 
Some inscriptions in the present collection are royal 
orders. They have been incised as they were issued. See 
e. g., the order issued in the name of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni and his Queen-mother (Inscription No. 13). As 
shown above, Inscription No. 43 (lines 2-5) gives the very 
words of Rishabhadatta. The actual spoken dialects were 
more conservative than the literary dialects of the time. 
The duplication of consonants and their clision did not 
generally occur in the spoken dialect of that age. So they 
are ‘not noticed in the contemporary epigraphs. Later, 
consonants were assimilated in the spoken dialects. So 
they are shown in the contemporary inscriptions like the 
Basim plates of Vakataka Vindhyasakti HI. In literature, 
however, duplication and elision of consonants were 
shown from early times. Hence they are noticed in the 
Gatha-saptaSati. 

In this work the intervocalict ¢ has been changed to @ as i Suurasent fe 
that age too the rule was not followed strictly, See Swmdundhe t. by 
Handiqui, Introd., p. 132. 


 Liliwat (ed. by A. N. Upadhye), path 1330, 
3See the géthds from it cited in the Chapter on Literature. 
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Usually, the grammar of any language is written 
after some literary works are composed in it. So Vararuchi’s 
Prakrita-prakdsa must have been written some centuries 
after Sattasai and other works of the Sdtavahana age. 
Hence that Prakrit grammar takes note of the peculiarities 
of the dialects used in them. 

The Mahdrashtri Prakrit grew in importance when 
Hala, Palitta, Nandivgiddha and other poets of the Sata- 
vihana age wrote their works in it. Hence the rule was 
made that it should be exclusively used in Kavyas.' It 
came to be regarded as Prakrit par excellence as stated 
by Dandin, and it being the principal Prakrit, grammarians 
composed their rules principally with reference to the 
forms current therein, those in other Prakrits being treated 
as exceptions. Hence, Vararuchi has adopted this method 
in his Prdkrita-prakéga. Turner's view that Maharashtri 
was first current north of the Vindhyas and was later 
introduced in the Deccan when the people of Kathiawad 
and Gujarat pushed the inhabitants of Central India south- 
ward is lacking in the necessary proof. 


(B) Glossary of Prakrit Words in the Inscriptions 


In this Glossary, the first number following a 
Prakrit word denotes the number of the inscription 
and the second that of the line in which it occurs. Its 
Sanskrit equivalent is given in brackets. 


a wag (aIy) Ve-<. 
warafata (weratfa:) 22-2 TTT (aaa) 
wartfafs (srradtfie:) 20-2 ; 22-2. 


2Wwle wags! (aardaaT:) 2-9. 
werctafegy _ (onreitfegat:) | aftarnea — (sifrarrrer) 
4-3. torr. 
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" H—contd. 


(aifrag=- 
ware) 2-2.” 


sifircafrett  (aiftrearfircra:) 

RG FE. 

aafort (ararier) 20-2. 

afad (saifwrerq) gcc. 

aorafet = (sraTeetre) 
RFR. 


ayI—(ayA—) 2e-<. 
aarfrar (arreat) 3-3. 
HS (HS) 3C-¥. 
Raat 
38-2. 
amar (aia) 2e-%. 
AMAT (STAATAT) 20-3-¥. 
amet (aT) BOK. 
agarat (attain) 3-2¥. 
acarfatar — (aaarfaritary) 


(aecaraines ) 


afirartiar (afirattrar) «+9. 

arora = (ararzravftq:) 
Rkk. 

argnfafts (aqart) vo-v. 

ay (aI) 22-2. 

HITT (AAT) 34-2. 

wat (at) 20%. 

att (ayer: 
R34; BQ. 

(saferaraeat:) 


8U-8; 


3o-3. 


toe. 
area (ATTRA) 22-2. 
ATEMT (AI:) Vow, 
arrest (7) (wariva:) 2¢-¥. 
sar (aareter:) 29-4. 
asfrerert  (aufirereeer) 
vt 
watta— (werfig—) tec. 
WET ( oer 
TET) 20-2, 
sreirt (seem) 24-2. 
afwre (afte) wae. 
WHI- (ARA=) pore. 
wre (MATTE) 2 2-2—22-2. 
rare (ortreaty) 29-2. 
wrer (aaTeT) 220%. 
AT (WATT) 22-2; do-2. 
we (WEMR) 29-2. 
are ae (went) 22-9. 
were (rereenfipm) py. 
arate (wemft:) 23-8; 24-2. 
arena (urterar:) 22-93. 
ara (atom) vee. 
ATH (THF) 24-2; 240". 
aranfaatire ( 


) 
REE; LHe, Re. 
wert (artery) 23-2. 
aaa (seerrarrs:) 


WUE; LIV, WGw. 


, 
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a—contd. 

afarrary (afareary:) 22%. 
afar (wa) 24-5 2B; 

coe 
afernferr (ufrayt:) «-2¥. 
wae (ATF) 72-2. 
wail (aerta:) 24-2. 
array (arameT) 22-0. 
aaa (wvHTa:) 2-22. 
wat (waT:) 2-8, 
sfae- ("Ea-) 222. 
oat (omH:) B22; B23. 


ararat (aTaTa:) 2¢-%. 
araafra (artaftser) 2-2. 


g 
wm (aH) gers. 
weirs (SRTqCET) 20-2. 
TH (AIA) Yo-z. 
wafer (tq) 3¢-%. 
TH (ETT) 4E2 
wa (afeAq) 2¢-2. 
wie (Gt) 22-2. 
werafr 34-2. 


) | sfarforr (mafae:) 22-2. 


we*%. 


’ a 
onerri fer 
THAT) 26-2 
arnt (aPTATATE) 22-0. 
wraferrt (areratarg) 22-8; 
BERS 
wrorr (arTere) 23-4. 
arr (arr) 22-4. 
arrorrafr (arartafa) 24:2. 
areas (oer) 34:2. 
ararr (aieTy) 20-22. 
wry (TAH) 22-4. 
AEPTAT (MTIPTHTAT) Fort. 
wrartafy (arartafs) = 22-2; 


(arertrafer- 


SAT) 3-4 
wrest (ATTHT) 20-4; 27, 


bY 
fxa (tx) 2-2. 


z 
wafer (HAT) vo-¥. 
sera | (seraETTT) 
w2-¥. 
yrrat (serwar) ¥3-¥. 
saree (SeTTTEATY) ¥3-¥. 
THF (TWF) Yo- 22. 
TET (THT) 2E-2. 
seafat (zearftert) 4o-%. 
sarfvs (tenfrat) ¥g-3; 
Words MCR; BEV; 
ERR; 83°22. 
sarfrat (searfrat) +4-¥. 
afea (sfeFt) 2orw; 34-4. 
STM (STITT) ¢d-e. 
arefatt (sreferat:) 22-8. 
arefata (srefttt) 22-20. 
sae (STAT) 20-2; 
Ror. 
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g—contd. 
SaRrHT (ZMTAH:) Ye-22. 
safaerar (sufawar) 20%. 
TIaaTATET (ETATAET) Yo; 
EVV; WWR 
waaaraa (TAHT) 32-2; 
Voro ; C32, 


gq 
caRr (GHTERMET) 22-0. 
GRayats (GHEPHTET) 22-9. 
Care ( rrararer= ) 
Wer. 
anfrt (aft) 20-2. 
any (mE) 22-0. 
career (mbEET) 220-3. 
unafsa (aatafam) 22-2. 
US (HA) BOR. 
ua (Urq) 28-8; 82k: 
LSNO; ABB NV; WS 
Gat (MAT) 2235 TR; 
7S ee oe 
Who. 


Gara (GAIT) Yo-2; 20-2. 
afer (GaEATT) 2¥-3; 24-3. 
OF (ATI) 22-4. 

gra (ere: 22-2. 

aaa (qraTy) t3-¥. 


wife (ma) 22%; bee; 
20%. 
cat (qaenTy) 22°3;  ¥ Rev. 


OT (AT) WEE ABR; VRE 
RED; LI; WV; LUG 
10.4; W¥ 


a 
sairerafenr = — ( frerervirerrry ) 
92 
set (aera) 2%2. 
atterorfereratterss ( sfterorfirereiteresr ) 
WED; VOR, HKD 
aravify, wtarifr 
V2; U2. 
atacet (ware: ) 


42.2 


(win) 


Lao 


. 

warty (wrram) 23.2. 

wer (FT) WAR; RRA 
229; 

sfewtfz 22.22 

worfnft—(penfnfr-) 22.2, 

wat (B4:) 20.3; "2. 

wF (FOR) 2.2 

wrarfa (setemfiz) 22.2. 

PTT RATT (errearar) 
20.3 

eufret (enifere:) 20.2. 

erry (TTT) 22.2. 

rot (ecwEET) PR. 

FOE 12.25 (24. 

FART (FOE) 22.2. 

wcfaret (exfrE:) 24.4. 
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w—contd. 
aeferqoret (-erferqrorees ) 
02 
wat (Bet) 220. 
arferpa (wifereya) 2¢.¥ 
wre (wT) Bor 


32.2; 
36.3. 
sererverrfit (aTaFTT:) 20.20. 
ere  (ermiq:) 8. to | 
VAD; VAI; Bae 
fear (watt) 22.4, 
fefert (frre) tc.«. 
ifortr (fret) 02-¥. 
gzafeorm == (g¢afirniaez) 
Louk. 
gafrts (geftrea) v2. 
efafar, (gzfert:) v2.2. 
pafiris (peter) 22.22 
gefafer (gefea:) 20%; 
CVD; HV 
gareesa (Hatz) 2.3. 
pareres (FATT) 2.2 
PUA (FATT) 42.2. 
Bars (FATE) 6-05 2 
geyfa- (eT ) rcv. 
gers (FRR) 2¢.2-¥. 
FHT (FWHHHT) 2:2. 
$m (Feat) 3-4. 


wa (¥a:) ¥3-¥. 

waa— (Fa ) 42.2. 

wifara (wiferreT) 2.2. 

wifafegra — (#ifaattqaet) 
29.2. 


wife (¥ISH) 20.6. 


- | ware (wtarary) 2.3. 


Wieser 
Wart) 34.2. 
errr, (ATT) «— 22.2; 
COR; ELE; URN; CHB. 
eaferart (afar) 3. 
agra (aeTTeT) 30.2 | 
E0.8; C2N 5 CBW 


(a ifesrra- 


a 
emrerrraa— (aeeTI-aM) 22.%. 
mera ( TeTAET) 38.2. 
afaa—(afaa—) ¢2.u. 
ARATE (PHTATTATATA— ) 
24.2. 
aatfiva (PRzTHT) 22.22% 
22. 
[art |arasfort (eeecarare:) 


erat (atAT) 22.9 

anf (efaa: ) &. 
aatfegre (—verert) (aa 
_ HRTTH) 22-4; BRE. 
aaa (HART) 22.25 03.4. 
wa (aq) 23.2. 

afer (aie) 20.22. 
4 (84) g0.3. 
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7 
waft (Taffam) 22.0. 
metfer (aaitfer) 2.2. 
waa— (wHa-) 22.4. 
maa (WHAT:) 220. 
mes (TEE) 204. 
mifaat (iifarra:) 2¢e. 
me- (TE-) 228. 
mera (TRATTEAT) 34. 
mera, eaters (eT: ) 22°25 
WB; Jorw. 
menfatr (entrar) 22°25 
WR. | 
mar (art) 2222. 
amr (wT) 292. 
arm (aT) 22°35 22%. 
arrafcarz 


(arrafrerey) 297%. 


mara (are) 203. 

mt (WT) 222; 229; 
Wee; BIZ; Yow. 

amrat (WH) 822; Lae; 


BHR WLI IVA, W3T. 


atti (wary) 3°22. 
mat (ma:) 3; Fo; 
VG VW VME; 1G 


VUE FO; Be. 
Fireg— (rer) § 3-2-2. 
fara (srertet:) 24-2. 


Firrara (sirorre) 26-2; 20°2, 


BOR. 
firearm (stHET) 230; 222; 
Iw 


mafages (weiter) 23°2; 


wrafar (aereat) 22%. 
Mirra (were) pee. 
aera (ireerareereqr- 
ATT) 24%. 
arearareary | ( areeraret 
erg) 227R. 
arnrra (atniret) 24°. 
ArraTare (atTATETT) 242. 
aerrt = (nitma) «ga; 
23t, UHI’ UV. 
aitamartr (trergarfit) wane. 


a 

IT (WPT) B42. 

wet (agri) ae. 

safer (aft) 20% 

waf (waha:) ware. 

we- (Wz- +) rere. 

wees (aa) 22°3. 

ways (siaqainry). 32. 

aferargaftas = (fern 
wat) a 

afcaat (afer) ace; ace. 

wforiteores — ( afesitersitaes) 
Qe-2. 

WAT) ERB; AEE BR; 
23-€. 

FT (4) Qo-¥. 


safer (arafewer) « ae; 


LOR VWN WRI WTR | WTEC (apiuireee—) 


arafagat (akrityat) 22-4. 


1o% 
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a—contd. faraca (frrazer) 24-3. 
anzan (aremex) ¥e-2; | fragara (sftagara:) 20-2. 
MORE CER) UE Ts Korg. | WraRgaTT (sfraqarat:) 22-2. 
Fererorfarfirer (feracrfaferert) | aarfeforere (xarfeforerar: ) 
2o-2t Wor. 
feafos (Hafeorn) 20-22; | Hears (sae) vE-2. 
Par ee ae 


a 
Tyewenevivs (SEE | seat (art) 0-722. 


) aot 
afasx (afew) vo-3 & 
afr (Yere-) ve-2. ari (Parry) 2%-2. 
Wirt (tert) yo? 
wat (daqz) vo-e 7 


ma (ataarq) 24-%. 
meat (AAT) 22-22. 
wematy (wraraeyt:) 22-2. | faa (AAT) 70-2. 
BE (GS) 2E-2 
on- (am-) tae a 
wat (art:, fesfera:) 22-45 | (Fa) 23-2. 
VHT TER, We aft (qq) 20-25 BE-%- 
siarertfreat (seatarrrara- | vat (aa:) 23-2. 


farcr:) 2-28 aat (aeHTq) 23-¥. 
ort (mA) 22-2. ar— (at-) 20-4. 
ora (sradit:) 2-20. at (adam) 23-2. 
BreTTERY ( GTATERA:) 3-2-3. | TH (ART) 43-45 wWoree. 
amet (art) 2¥-%. 
a fargraa— —( faxfinrtda—-) 


wraragay = (amernyaea) | te-to- 
fER; oR; eR; | PPerrazar (faritara- 


12-2. HEAT) 3%-2-2. 
wrerry (WTT:) Gone. frogvara = ( favfensdaez) 
arr (arerat) «32-2; 12-22- 

BWR; Kok fereegin (faceHt) 20-¥. 


(farrfegeiwen) | freegfig (fremt) 23-35 
te-%. Iz 
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a—contd. aa (ae) 22-2. 

ferrqa— (fae) ¢c.2. | wt (mee) bow. 
Tor (qerrererer) | war (FAT) tee; the; 

Aras Wo; od 
afarcfror (axfertrer:) g2-3. | conf (cerfit) ace; ware. 
aevgerd (aefenter:) pace, [ea (eH) AVE) BOR; 
aera (aarewrers:) 222 WTi WW, WG 
ae (ate) pen ROH (ME) AEE RY. 
aaafact (arefaz:) 0-2 | rare (wa) 24-2. 


arta (earfra:) 22-2; 
ar (eafart:) ee-2e. 
at (raf) 22-24. 


z 
agfaat(?) (sewqrarfir) 2-2. 


zafaara (aafirrar:) ¥2-3; 
VR 
afaorrt (aferorrt) 29-2. 


33°. 


| aq (TI=) pom. 


2. | amon (matte) 23-2. 


wa (aH) Q2-¥. 

wert oer (freer 
mrt) §o-2. 

wafer (xmeUT) 84-2. 

waa (xeTH:) +22. 

art (TIETT) Yok. 

arin (arranreT) 24-2. 

aft (wert) 2a-v. 

aeperm —— (areperrerey) 
gor’. 

feaariagera = (dharerae- 
mira) a-%, 


afanrraatt  (aferrrpavrz:) | firr— (fra-) rey. 


2o-Yo. 
aferar (afer) 2-< ; 3-70; 
VWs «WNT, WANG 
BNE;_E BN; BNC; 
22% 
afaarratiaat (afrrrras: ) 
2-8. 
afaart = (afirt:) 2-0; 
VRE TPNWG -WAWF 


BWW; Be. 
aa (4TH) 23-2. 


from (zee) 24-2. 
fefiry (fritz) 3-2. 
fra (wa) zoo. 
fat (gat:) 22-4. 
feat (ze) 2-0; 
22e 

feat (za:) 3-23. 
am— (i) rere. 
arireprr (@itegtt) 3c-4. 
arinegra (ariveqrez) 


FVVi_ CRW 


Vs 
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™—contd. 

Seiregr (iret) 24-2. 

arava (femrarq) v3-e. 

aiferg (afi) ¥ 2-2-2. 

granite (qeraivitg—) 2¢-t. 

Ir (afra:) to-t. 

qifawiers = (afore) 
We to. 

tare (ater: ) td; 
VEYo; York; YBwy; 
BW; Bor; wed. 

aoim (wie) 22-¥. 

eons (wiert:) 22-2; 42-2. 

Raurd (wiert:) zo-<. 

eat (a) 23-2. 

tat (Tarq) a-e. 

Rare (RAAT) 26-4; 24-2; 
You. 

Rfaarafirere  (teatarefrera:) 
rh 

Rfiriorarafy (ietterarfafa: ) 
WV OUND 

ta- (t-) re-¥ 

areforny (arevaTR) 4-9. 

fafa” (farfia:) 9-2; 49-4; 


6-2 jee-2 


a 
tafnfismad = (arafafaa- 
TIRE) 2-225 3-23 

amity (aa) peor. 
attra (gate) acer. 
wie (Wate) 2 
ways (wR) 22-2. 
wa (wh) 22-4, 
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wre (aiaAT) 27-2. 
ara (wiart) 22-2. 
sagen (arqeT:) 22-22. 
aga (artat:) 20-28; 
WB UV? 
ama (antt) 3-2. 


aarfaa— (aattfrt—) 22-4. 
arrtfag (uTAzeqr:) 20-§. 
far (afar) ¢e-2. 
arerpian (aTaTAT:) 2-4. 


a 
H(A) RR; ARR; WYO 
a (a:) vee. 
war— (wHA-) 22-4, 
anreitrry (areirarary) <3. 
arena (areitfer) 22-0. 
afeat (Fam) 24-2. 
aaa (ware) Soro. 
aa (aH:) 29-2. 
AAT (AM) 29-4; BRA 
arene 


RE WH=2E- 

ware (AITT:) 20-3. 

UTTEATA ( THTTTEATAT) 29-2. 

aera (FRAT) «3-85 
BARE Wok; VERA; 
CVU; Wee. 

AGA (ABI-) tae. 

amie = (arrasfreat) 
aq2. 

aVTaTraT (arracerrarq) 
12%. 

arravafafag = (anrarafaaar) 


2-4. 
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a—contd. 
AMT (ATT:) 20- Bi Fo? 


fraaite (frarera ) 23g. 

fraarife § (Frrert) 22-4; 
WWE WA. 

franit (fras:) 22-0. 

faraa— (frig) ace. 

Frente ( faerirererr. 
FTMAT) 22-20. 

Frrafert (fraifrery) 2-2. 

ae om (Frage, aeferar) 2c-4, 

frcatarct (frovdeceer) 

ROK. 

fracerac (Pradearert) 23-t. 

frraaaartr ( fractaort) 
BVI}. 

fafadta (fafaita) p24: 22-20. 

ware (ATHET) @-2; 20-3 

Feat (ATET) ¥o-2. 


aa (at) vo-w. 


q 
Ta (TH:) 23-2; 2-8. 
Ta (TH:) 29-2. 


TH (TH) 28-9; 2HR; BEd; 
RE 

Tat (TH:) Bo-k. 

vat (tat) 23-0; 
Hk; BBR. 

tafaern (Taft) ac-y. 

Tart (Tarmy) vo zx. 

Tarsferit (soArat:) 9-2. 


Lo 


| TT (et:) B-2¥. 


afer (FFT) 22%; 2a, 

sfeqr— (faye) tod. 

aferart (afsterrt) 24-2; 
Bh8 

afzerefare (sefareeent) 23-4. 

cenferdt (ranfwq:) a4-2. 

Torrente =| (sree) 
24-3. 

afrens (afro) ac-2 

afearftr (afircrfet:) 20-4. 

afrre (afirpar:) e+e 

frre (afrer:) 29-9 

atrafgrarrra — (aferndterars- 
WI) 223 

oferta (aferearfrrre) 90 =. 

afrarfir (afrarfrry) 22-20; 
3€-2. 

ofargn— (sfagt—) 2¢-9. 

afraaart (afrrerry) 23-2. 

TH (TTF) 20-2. 

vary (ora) ar. 

eontivs (waritcer) 2-2. 

TAF (THT) Yo-2; 2-2 

cafe (qfasxt) 3-2. 

TAH (TET) BZ"; 20-4; 
¥o-%, 
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q—contd. 
afrrfors = (thitrrewet) 
WER. 
afeagar (arirrat) 23>¢. 
qaae (TART) 2-9 
vart (wart) 2¢-2. 
verti (aaaaTT) 2.2. 
TINT (BRM) 22-2. 
Tope (TIM) ee 
qer— (TIT) row 
afer (afeuR) 24-8; 
Reto. 
afeagr (afewer:) vax. 
afear— (afearr—) 22-2 
afer (qferte) 22-2. 
afegts (afeget) 23-4 
afeatte, (sfert) eee; 22; 
awe. 
afrare (aFegreg) 22-85 23-4. 
sfeartfe (afemrt:)  ¢2-¥; 
RUSE THAT Wee. 


isgrnfngesee) 
tor. 


crear (srafaerare.) a2. 

caf (safoer:) 22-2; 
LPB; UP. 

qafaara (wafwatara) 22-2; 

qatar (xafmarara) 2-0 

rafaat (wafae:) ores 

TI (TI) 22-2. 

THF (TH) 22-85 24-2. 

THT (TATE) 9-8; 3-20; 
2°23; Bay. 

ofa (safe) 20-29. 

fast (afrs:) 20-22. 


» 


qt (1z 2) (aT?) Ro-v. 

arefzat— (srerfgat—) rar. 

qqatfere (qerafararr) 
34:2. 

qfes (qretaafat) 3-2. 

aie (afer) ¥4-2, 

qat (Ta) eW-e- 

freqaferrs == (freaafcarra) 
22°22. 

fram (frat) z0-%. 

feersferat (faqarei) 2e-23. 

fra erat (frrmtt:) 22-49. 


| fraaaae (frameset) 2c-%. 


frenfarer (frrarstrazay ) 


Wee; 
LOL; LER; PON WN 

FF (GR) 83-3. 

gant (qaart) 44-2. 

Fave (FaRq) 3e-v. 

FAT (THEM) 40.25 24-%; 
RoR; BER 

FAM (ATH) Re- 42. 

qafrt (gaferat) 24-3. 

aA (TART) 20-3. 
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A—cantd. 
rivets (qoraq) yee. 
rife (sfH:) gk; eee 
AY (9IR-) gen. : 
sfersifrr (afarzrftar) go-8. 
wareda (sorety) ¥3-¥. 
wat (FYRTH) 322. 
wert (qrarftg) & 2-8. 


% 
WAI (WAT) 44.2: 40-2 
TA (HTET-) #922. 
wRpeET(A) — (ater 7 ) 


23°%. 


3 
afewt (afgat) 24-4 
aarara (aratATaT) ¥o- re 
aarfga: (afera:) 2-4 
aararat (amnfarary) 3°%-2 
are (mareTH) 10-8; 
R4°2- 
aafafea (alarera:) y2-%, 
agatfa (agft) 2¢-2 
agra (AGIET) ¥E-2; KQ-9; 
FR? 
aren (arrRR) 22-2. 
areas (aTeETATR) 22-22. 
anfersta (arferetarq) 22-22 
atfersta (atferrat) 29-2. 
faferr (fact) 24-2. 
fafeat (fadtt) 22-2; 202-2. 
faferat (fadra:) 2-22. 
fatraertfz — ( fafrarrer?:) 
28°¥- 


are (qars) 24%. 
aqetara (qacfqret) zoe. 
qrefery (qaxfatt) 20-¢ 
4 (8) 22:85 Bere. 
(rezerrqrft ) 


(erreqert: ) 
aiifeaterganrra ( wtefcatingry- 


ATT) 34:2. 
wart (ATRIA) 34.2 
waren ( ararerrarry) 9-3 
ares (ATEITET) ¥B~¥. 
re (MTTHTATE) 92-4; 


Fehs forw, 


bal 
seerfrrrrs — (aperenrafer- 
FOIE) Re. 

rercrea (aru) 2 pe. 
wrest (PTR) ¥o 2a. 
Wret (TTIATT) vo°G; Koy, 
WIHT (MTT) BAe; BRA. 

(sepreirrrdt 


wi) 
ariat eae: ) Fou 
wfafrs (afieat:) 3¢-¥. 
afnfrt (afaeat:) ¥<-2. 
ware (arFIT) 3 4-3. 
setifecsra (qzarfereat) p 0-2. 
warcer—aatfrat = (HEToRT 
d seat) ¥3-2. 
(aternfores) 
tee}. 
Waa (WAT) Z2-2 5 22 Be-2y. 
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W—contd. 
wea (WT) 22-70. 
warefaafe (warrira:) 2%-2; 
26-2. 
werent (errerirarara ) 
YEO; Yo-Yo. 
ware (aria) 22-2. 
afrara (wrafat:) 24-2. 
aEEs (THEW) vo-e. 
weit (waiter) 2¢-2. 
afeafa (ufaenfir) 22-2. 
afirrett (afwerfr) v2.4. 
arfirtara (arf ) 
ROR. 
arp (arat) 20-t-0. 
wnat (sirqfa:) 22-8. 
arrat (arr) &- 2-2. 
arfrar (wriat) 2-¢. 
wifeara (sriar) 20-3. 
Frege (freyarq) 22-2. 
fra (fRepirer) 22-20; 
REE, HBG, 


Farerert (Firepit) 20-8, 26-4. 


a 
HSA (HETHEATT) Bo 22 
wa — (Hea) 20-2. 
Hea (HVET:) we-3. 
FEW (AVET:) Yo-2. 
Wea—(HUEG—) 70-3. 
wearer (weTAAT) 73-2. 
weaaT— (WaTAAT—) & 2-2 
emer (WETAAT) & 3-2. 
wearha (HEATTT) 2e-e. 
neat (Aer) 3-2. 
HEAATET (HEPAATET) 42-2. 
narefefra (Herefateat) 3&-2. 
waraara (WePAATET) 40°?; 


VW 
BRR 

waned (HeTzeaT:) ec-R2- 

narafam (Herdtsat:) 20-2. 

naritra (Herataet) 2€:2. 


frogger (Frege) 22-2 narra (weraTamT) 8-2. 
frrgenfrgre (fanqgerafz- | sarefe (aarcat) 0-2. 
aR) 24-3 warifeat (warcfam:) 2-2. 
fargfig  (Freyfe:) gg; | marefn (marefar:) 20-2. 
WS-3; 8E-% warefaat 29°23. 
fargs (fartsz ) 23-3. nerraaifeera = (wareraarfe- 


foraat (fetes) y3-. 

Farmet (frerrm) 22-2. 

FT (FEW) voy 
(PRE) 22-2. 
wrarenfr (staaft?) 20-22. 


wtarafaet (wrafirar) 3-2-¥. 


WAT) 3E-2-3; B-k- 
sara (HeTATAH) 24-2. 
serfrart = (nendetarary) 

Qo-3. 
werantaite (marearfat:) 2 2-¢ 
AETTT (HEPTTTA) 24-2 
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a—contd. 


arafeqra (HretiyaeT) 20.2; 
Pidaa 

TAT (HAT) Yoow. 

aranferer (arenfrert) 29-9; 
BEG. 

araftad (arnfrat:) 20-2; 
Jorge. 

areanfagt (arenfryeary) 9-4. 

ATE (HTE:) 23-¥. 

HIGH (HTAT) 2+; 22-%; 20-8. 


Wer (Fee) 12-2 


(meretareet:) | a (aq) 22-2; ne WR, 
(sartarefar- 


View. 
a (aT) 82-2, 
wa- (wa-) pe-<. 
wat (waT:) aot. 
aif (qit:) 2-4. 
AAT (WH) B24; B24, 
WAY (WH) Bs ae; gore; 


Farah ( ee:) 3-2; Ben; a at. 

PTT (TTA) 0-2, 

Wr (ta) 20-79. 

saratfireger (oartfireqere) 
BER; MER; Won: eee; 
CAVE Kore. 


z 
war (mA-) 90-4 
THT(TTH:) 2-25 RHE; RED: 
WORE LER: ok; 22.8; 
WE VEN; Wae Borg; 
ORE WN; Qed; agg: 
VRB VEL, Was aqeay 
ord; ¥¥-2. 
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t—contd. 
Ta (WH) 22-2. 
wre (Trae) 2 3-x. 
TrATET (THAT!) 22-2. 
THTAT (THT) 2¢-2. 
wrafefiz— (zat) 22-20. 
Torg— (wR) eZ. 
TRA (TIRERTT:) 2-20. 
cronforet (zromrer:) 23-2. 
aff (zrafir) 2-2. 
WRT (MH); BBA BER. 
tray (=H) ¥R-2. 
ree (TET) 3-€. 
treat (zt) “2. 
Tn — aR ( TTATATT- 
BrMET) Yo-k. 
Tremp (craTATEIET) 20-2. 
wet (aH) ¥R 2; Hore; 
WOR WEI; RD; God; 
MUR HTT 43-2 


ayer (axerryerez) 
4Bt-2 
wrarrr = (ewaret:) «ve 2; 


GOD, WORE WA. 
satire (nafirger) 4-2-2. 
a (Raq) 03-2. 
wamafieat (eemey:) 3-2. 
wireeret (wearsere:) 3-22; 

3-22. 
fray (sfrrsrez) ¢ 2-2. 


= 
as (afte:) 4-2; vo-<; 
MODs HRD, 


ofa (afte:) v4. 


vite (afe:) ¥¢-2; vo-c; 
C3} SRe. 

wat (Fa:) 23.4. 

am (ATH) 4.2; 24.20; 
REI IBLE BW. 

A (FATT) 44.2; 2.2; 
32%. 

arated (maratfaty) 32.¥. 

ara (maT) 42.29. 

BH (FAT) 23.2; 34:2; 
32.3; 26. 


FAH (FTTT) 22.2; 28-25 
232. 

arent (awaTaz:) 3.2. 

rere (tem) 93.2. 

aI (mM) 282%. 


a 
wert (aaa) we.r. 
aerq— (aeTeT—-) 37.2. 
arat (7eTT:) 23.2; 22.3. 
AATA (AEAAET) 20.2. 
watt (aaeat) 2v.3. 
afr (afa:) 32.2. 
afawton (afeatem:) 22.3. 
TINT (TIARA) 72.20. 
wit (HTT) 2.4. 
weea (aT) 2¥. 
wee (AF) 42.2. 
afraf (acifit) 2<¢.2. 
aeq— (7e7-) 3.2. 
wait (4%) v4.2, 
wate (FHT) vax. 
TERA (TeTKSATATT) 

29.2. 
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a—contd. 

TICHAAT (TECHIMET) f.2. 
TETY (TAH) 34%. 
aafogaa (afarstyaer) 22.2. 
AMAT (AMAT) VB, 
aaart (Tat) 32.3. 
aafa (sort) 930. 
aarqart (aqiarerearary) 2.2. 
aaaara «= (wimearq) 24.2; 
ek On 
adart (THAT) 82.2. 
aa (at) 22.2; 82.3; 

Ho.) §2.2. 
at (at) €0.2, 
arfororéfiz (arfirort:) 22. 
arqara (aTeeaTary) 22.2. 
arcfagaa (arerétqaer) «3.¥. 
areca (aTATHET) 22.2. 
ard (art) €0.3. 
arava (aviv) 22.4. 
araafs (frarraeza:) 2.c. 
arerarfirara (aaiarfirar) 2&4. 
arava (aaiat:) 22.0. 
anf (safergea) 2.2 


RVR, VW, LENE Ok; 


ed; 


arta) %2.2. 
faaazarat = (farqesrurnz) 


2X4 


fannax— (firrrat—) 22.2. 
fa — Hat pai 16.2 
forges (faomez) 90.2; du.2. 

Fersgrrfier (Frremrrrferery ) ¢ 2.2. 

fargrrert (freqaria) 24... 

Frerere (frerert:) 22.85 tow, 
WRG, WBA, WL 

farw— (fire¥—) 22.2. 

faferafers (fafirafirr) 22.4. 

firqafatorca (faqerdrerfew: ) 
20, 

fargret (firgrz:) a9.2. 

werent (fier) 94.2. 

area (ae) at. 

arava (Feararq) a¢.a. 

afa (sfe:) yc.r. 

aaatrg (Gameat:) 242. 


angafera— — (Freqafeqa— ) 
ane 
iepifer (Feeqaficar) 


Jouy 
agate (farmpafera:) g0.9. 
afefafeerg (dtaficrtat) aoe. 
afefafer (si¥e:) 9.2. 
wna (tra) 2¢.2. 
arraqing (aureaifne) 


32.3-¥%. 


| beesngern (deere) 
a2. 


" 
ae (weTT) v0.2. 


= (steve) 
"oleh. 
mrt (arnt) v2.2. 
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m™—contd. 
afreaditara (aferwstrarar: 
¥o.2. 

aT (ATTA) 40.8. 
areafra (-ararat:) ¥2.2. 
arreer (ATHNTT) 48... 
arama (ATITET) 400%. 
atrrreneforen (trae: ) 24.2. 


aforg (-aferq) 32.2. 


a 
ae- (WH-) 06.4. 
wre (MFE:) 2.00; 2-22. 
Het (HBT) 22.¢. 
AHORT (AETHT:) 20.2. 
aeaq— (dein) 2.2. 
anrefafrasara = (arrefafers- 
arat:) 2.2. 
ay (AMET) 29.02; 32-85 
WS.B; BW. 
aura (AWrT) 24.2 
at (WATT) Zo.3. 
wa— (FI) 12.4. 
aoeered (Horaferver) 20.2. 
arya (wafaferda) 23.2. 
wat (HoT) tut. 
wearta (a) (aH) 9.¢. 
arate (aearfit:) 20-4. 
nafs (aaferq) 39.22. 


aerfa (mH) 2-20. 
afaeit (wet: 3-6. 
aywa— (wart) tc.4. 


agat (AAAI) 2-4. 

AAAI (AAHI-) 22.8. 

afer 24.2. 

afaa— (aqa—) 22-2. 

wa (freq) 22-8. 

sarees = (aatafererat:) 
BER 


ayet (WeA:) 3-22 

anfzarca (wafer) Ro-¥. 

afegaers = (Fafaqeatfirary) 
¥2-¥. 

ayers (WYATT) 22-2. 

agfera (aeqey) pers. 

aafafara (aafadrrer) 22-2. 

waged (TAITPET) 24-2. 

aay (aa) 2-2. 

amor (HMaATA:) 20-2. 

aafers (meray) 29-35 
aye. 

WHAT (AMATRET) 22-2. 

wmaagas = (aqagaet) 
to-%. 

ararfrar (aaTafqare:) 22-2. 

afwaq (earfraq:) 23-4. 

wa (FTA) 2-20. 

wE- (FEI) 22-2 

wat (aq) 20-". 

Wa- (FA) 02-3; 10% 

AaB (FATT) 23-2. 

Hawt (Haedz:) 20-2. 

wast) | (aaeet) tek; 
BWR, YOrRW; YPR- 

waat (Fa) 24-2. 

aaet | (dant) ae RG 
PELE WRG WOR 
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a—contd. anferrt (arfirwrerrt) 24.2 
wroteon (aaorerste- | atficefiry (sitfirerfit) vee. 
afew) eee; 2a; | Peercafct (frreagt) 22-20. 
Ade. fra (freq) poe; 2e2; 
aaoreratfacts (eterna Wore; Ww? 
freerq) ne-n2 fred (fray) pers reer; 
waar (ATT) 22-42. Boh WN WAG 
aaa (wtTeITATT) zo} BRE BEDE We: 
RS-e¥. Bo? ga-2 ae? ; 
aaa (atT) yoy. Wt; Yee Wt; 
aorta = (are frgrter) COR; WERE AL 
ayer farfesers (frre) gee. 
afette— (write) 22-2, faferat (rrr) eg. 
HEA (HAH) 20-3. firgerrerrett (ttepererrer- 
WE (HE) wK4 ; Bore-k TAA) 8-2, 
ata (afer) 20-¥. fafr— (xft-) ¢-4 
arart (arava) ¥o-¢ fafeteenfirs = (eftrratit:) 


arerefor (arerefir:) 2-2; a9. 

arersforer (arereforrr) 9¢-« 

areeforg (arreet:) 23-2; 
Pork. 

areretrat (aTEH:) 4-2. 

art (wart) 2E-7. 

arerareatt = (arerarearamt) 


avafera (wreafaqaq) 29-2. 
arfa (Fart) 2¥-% 5 Boe; 

WOR, AON; TB; We. 
area (H4ACATATY) 2o-*. 


23-28 
fafrza— (dtert—) 22-2. 
fafrqaprrfia ( ftqapmrfie:) 24-2. 


fafrroanfan (sftqarr®t: ) 
an? 

faforrt (sitet) a. 

fafesrrnt (frat) +. 2 

faferxarrefor = ( sfterare- 
22) a ot a 
BORE BWR, 

fafet (Farat:) 22-0. 

faftfrcarrsferr — (sftfirars- 
ATER: ) 2-2-2. 

fafeareefir (fterereft:) 22-2. 

fafearrefirs = (ftarerest:) 
te%. 

fafcarrefeat = (ftrerwi:) 
V2 
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a—contd. 
ferret 
IW 


[313] 
aaa (aa) 2-22. 


(farvearranarr) | afawa—(afrrat—) ¢c-v. 


aqarnet (WPTTEeT) 22°. 


farrercarafafe— — (sitferaerrs- | er (RET) 2-2. 


aM) B9*2. Heart (Way) Re-Ro. 
ferrafies (ferrenfecery) 29-2. | Fefafe— (wrafafe—) ¢¢-2. 
ferorira (fereqart) 22-4. aaeergeaea = (Fatwa) 
a ( atfereraraez ) Qo-2 

fart (Farat:) 24-4. 

tietohepeaies (ftfrarg- | Feaeetfg —_( ferernifnfa:) 

HTH) BB gz. BER’ 
fair = (fretor) «22-20 ; | Hamner (Marert:) 22-22. 

Rok. at (#:) 22-¥. 


fafrorpitr (sifeeqit) 2¢-2; 
Wore; ¥0-3. 

and (fray) ¥2-2. 

aa aie ot. 

atfiesfirenniter 


afarfirert (phir) 120. 
avait (eqatfa:) 20-4. 
arpa (TAT) 2-¥. 
aprrara (qewarat:) 22:2. 
after (qx) 24-2. 
afer = (aprttararrez) 
afrrara (aewarat:) eee 
Ts- (FTZ-) te-2 
aprrfara— 


font 

qrfreste (aertaretré: 
tn) BRR 

ib al 
3o-%. 


averra (Alaa) 20-2. 
Hows (WemMT) 20-23- 
Aa (arevaraaa) 


28°22. 
atfar (arfara) 3¢-%. 
earfiraorr (rarfiraviry) 2e-¥. 
eufiersirs  (rarfrantret) 
BOTH WU 


z 
aafafe (tex:) <2. 
afs (zea) 2-22. 
(BA) WV 
aardt (geITA:) 28-¥. 
ait (zeit) 3-v. 
et (zeta) ¥3-¥. 


(qutini-) | genera (gcETTET) 20-2. 
ferret ( 


o-¥. 


atfecitgre (arfcdigaes) 20-¢. 
afeitgart) 


(qrraga:) | aferger 


he. 
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kcontd. tres (iin) 22-2, 
afetget (afcinga:) 24-2. [emer (Rime) 24-2: ger. 
ferqrerat —(firreafeaet ) a a (Bree) ort; 

20.3, Qo 
fergua (feergariq) go-s. bier! owas eR. 
ferra— (ferraq-) 22-2. Breet (Rerex) x¢-2, 


PART I] 


INSCRIRTIONS QF THE SATAVAHANAS 
AND 
THE WESTERN KSHATRAPAS 


Nasik Cave Inscription of Krishna 


This inscription is incised on the upper sill of the 
right window in Cave No. XIX at Nasik. It was first noticed 
by Edward West and Arthur West, who published an 
eye-copy of it in 1865. It was next discussed by R. G. 
Bhandarkar, and was later edited with a plate and a 
translation by Biihler in the Archaeological Survey of 
Western India, Vol. \V, p. 98 and Plate LI. It was included 
by Bhagvanlal Indraji in the Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVI, 
pp. 502 ff. and was finally edited by Senart in the 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VU, p. 93 and Plate VI.' It is 
edited here from the same plate. 

This is the oldest Sdtavahana inscription so far 
discovered. Its characters are of the Brahmi alphabet. 
The letters are well cut, and except for a slit in the first 
letter of both its lines, the whole record is well preserved. 
Its language is Prakrit. 

The object of the inscription is to record that the 
cave (No. XIX) was excavated by Mahdmdtra Samana 
of Nisika during the reign of King Krishna of the Sata- 
vahana family (Sddavdhana-kule). This is the earliest 
mention of the Sétavahana family. The description of 
Krishna as belonging to the Sitavahana family shows 
that he was separated from Satavahana, the progenitor 
of the family, by one or two generations at least. Otherwise, 
if he had been a son of Satavahana, the wording here 
would have been Sadavdhana-pute. There has been much 
discussion about the Mahdmdtra who got the cave 
excavated. If Samana (Sanskrit, framapa, a Buddhist monk) 
is taken as denoting the religious rank of the Mahdmdtra, « 
we shall have to suppose that the Satavahana king had 


"Liadeey" Lie, No. tie. 


H—t8, aoe 
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appointed a Buddhist monk to the high office of a Mahd. 
mdtra. In favour of this interpretation Senart says, 
“Samanena ought really to be read as samandnaris, and 
the functionary meant—conformably to the precedent 
of Asoka, of which Bhagvanlal reminds us in connection 
with this very text—was entrusted with the inspection of 
the monks in the Nasik district." He, however, admits 
that his interpretation is hypothetical. 

The reading samapena is, however, quite clear. So 
Samana seems to be the proper name of the Mahdmdtra 
on the analogy of Taépasa which occurs in another Nasik 
inscription. In Prakrit inscriptions we notice that an 
adjective or a word in apposition is often placed after 
the word it refers to. Mahdmdtena is in Apposition to 
samanena, and denotes the rank of the functionary named 
Samaga. In ancient times also people were cager to record 
their names in connection with the gifts they had made 
or the works they had constructed. Samana, who is described 
here as a Mahdmdtra of King Krishna, must have, likewise, 
desired to record his name in the present inscription after 
the cave was completely excavated. 

There is only one place-name, vi>., Nasika, mentioned 
here. The place has retained its ancient name to this day. 
In the Satavahana age also it was famous as a holy place, 
but it was not then the chief town of its territorial division. 
Govardhana, which lies about seven miles from it, held 
that position as is clear from other inscriptions of the period. 


Line Text 


1 areagags we ufafa nfreta 
2 wevta agra Ser erfer'[ 1 | 


Translation 


While Krishpa of the Sitavihana family is (ruling as) 
King, this cave has been caused to be made by the Mahd- 
mdtra Samana. 


*This word is followed by a saute and a taurine wmbol 


u—t-B, 


No, 2 
Siiichi Inscription of Satakarni I 


This inscription is incised on the top architrave of 
the South Gate facing the Great Stapa at Safichi in Madhya 
Pradesh. Its reading was first published by Cunningham 
in his Bhilsd Topes (p. 264) in 1854. Its contents were there- 
after discussed by Bhagvanlal, Maisey, Biihler and Rapson.' 
Marshall and Foucher have given its reading and translation 
in their Monuments of Sdfchi, Vol. 1, part ii (p. 34), 
discussed its date on pp. 273 ff., and published its facsimile 
in Vol. LI, part ii. It is edited here from the same plate. 

The present record is engraved in three lines and is 
in a good state of preservation. Its characters are of the 
Brahmi alphabet, and its language Prakrit. The object 
of it is to record that the architrave is the gift of Vasishthi- 
putra Ananda, the foreman (dvesanin®) of the king, the 
illustrious Siitakarni. 

Scholars have expressed different opinions about the 
identification of King Satakarni whose foreman Vasishthi- 
putra Ananda donated the architrave. Bihler was of the 
opinion that the characters of the present inscription 
resembled those of the Naneghat inscription of Naganika, 
and identified the king Sdtakarni mentioned in it with 
the homonymous son of Simuka.” He placed him in 150 B.C. 
Jayaswal and Rakhaldas Banerji agreed with him.‘ But 
Ramaprasad Chanda identified him with Satakarni II 
on palacographic grounds. He referred him to the period 
75-20 B. C.° Marshall and Foucher have supported the 
same view. Rapson also has expressed the same opinion.° 
He suggested that the engraver committed a mistake in 
incising this record. “As Vasishthiputra is so commonly 
found as a metronymic of the Satakarnis,” says he, “ it 


"See the references in Lovers’ Lit, No. $6, 

*Hemachandea’s Abhididmschineomand explains dvesana as silpiidlé. 
DEL. VL 9. 58; Indian Pakewograghy (Eg. Tr), p. 39. 

+E, XX pH 

9 Maem, ASIU. pp. 7 and 10 #.; 1HQ, 1929. pp. 600 ff. 

*BMC (Andiras ete), Introd, 9. xivil ri = 
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would seem not improbable that the order of the first two 
lines has been confused in the process of copying, and that 
they should read—Rdfio Vasishthiputasa siri-Sdtakanisa 
etc.” This view, however, is absolutely baseless, Metro- 
nymics like Vdsishthiputra were commonly used not only 
in the case of royal personages but also in that of 
commoners.' Besides, if this record is taken to be of the 
time of Vasishthiputra Satakarni, it will have to be assigned 
to the second century A. D. as he will have to be identified 
with the homonymous son-in-law of Rudradiman L.* 
No other Vasishthiputra Satakarni of that age is known 
to history. None, however, places the present record in 
such a late age. 

As Biihler has shown, the characters of the present 
record resemble those of the Naneghit inscription of 
Queen Naganikd. The Puriinas have assigned a period of 
only ten years to the reign of Satakarni I." This is hard to 
believe ; for he performed two Asvamedhas, one Rajasdya 
and ten to fifteen other Vedic sacrifices. He must, therefore, 
have reigned for a fairly long period. It was probably he 
who carried his arms to Central India and held it for some 
time. His successors do not seem to have been so powerful. 
So the present record must be referred to his reign. Though 
he himself was a staunch follower of the Vedic religion, 
his foreman was a Buddhist. He got the architrave carved 
where he has left the present inscription recording his gift. 


This is a gift of Ananda, son of Visishthi, who is a 
foreman of the king, the illustrious Satakarni. 


+See Kosikiputna Minadewors, No 17, line 2. 
*See No. 25, line 1. 
» DKA, p. 9 


No. 3 


Nineghit Cave Inscription of Naganika 


This inscription is incised on the left and right side 
walls of a large cave in Naneghat, about 56 miles north of 
Poon’. It was first brought to notice by Sykes, who 
published an eye-copy of a small portion of it in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 1V (1837), pp. 288 ff." 
Thereafter, Prinsep, Stevenson and Bhagvanlal discussed 
it. BGhler edited it with facsimile plates in the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey of Western India, Vol. V, pp. 60 ff. Later, 
Buhler, Franke and Rapson discussed its contents. 
Recently Parameshvarilal Gupta’ and we* also have 
discussed it. 

Bahler says, ‘* The Naneghat inscriptions, which belong 
to the oldest historical documents of Western India, are 
in some respects more interesting and important than 
all the other cave.inscriptions taken together.” He says 
further, ‘* Owing to the mutilation of Nos. I and II, the 
enquiry into the bearing of the Naneghat inscriptions on 
the carly history of the Dekhan presents very considerable 
difficulties, and its results must always remain open to 
adverse criticism in a higher degree even than those deduced 
from other documents of the same class, because more 
conjectures and speculative combinations are necessarily 
required in order to acquire them.” The truth of Biihler’s 
remarks will be clear from the discussion in the sequel. 

Characters—The present inscription is incised in 
old Brahmi characters. About them Biihler says, “* Accord- 
ing to the epigraphical evidence, these documents may be 
placed a little but not much later than ASoka’s and 
DaSaratha’s edicts. But what, in my opinion, most clearly 
proves that they belong to one of the first Andhras is that 
their graphic peculiarities fully agree with those of the 
Nasik inscription of Kanha’s or Krishna's reign. In the 


* Ladery’ List, No. 1112. 
* Shudies in Epiqraphy, U1, pp. Wf. 
3 bad, UN, pp. 96 fT. 
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latter we have the same forms of da, ka, ja, ra, la, va and 
ha, the same absence of the thickening or serifs at the top 
of the vertical strokes, and the same vascillation as to the 
forms of ta and ma. The complete identity of the characters 
_ Strongly corroborates my view that the Sdtakarni whose 
wife caused the Naneghdy inscriptions to be incised is the 
Satakarni whom the Puranas call the son of Krishna and 
the third Andhra King.'" 
Language—The language of the present inscription 
is Prakrit. Bihler has drawn attention to the following 
jarities ; “It is necessary to alter bhdriyd in line 4 
which stands in the nominative case to bhdriydya, the 
instrumental, and Vedisiri-mdtu, a genitive, to Vedisirl- 
matuya, the instrumental." 
Like several other inscriptions of the age, the present 
one also must have commenced with Sidharh * Success !" , 
but the word is now lost. It is followed by obeisance to 
Dharma, Indra, Safkarshana (Balariima), the Moon and 
the Sun, the four guardians of the quarters, viz., Yama, 
Varuna, Kubera and Visava (Indra), and, finally, Kumira- 
vara (the foremost among the kumdras) (viz., Karttikeya), 
Bihler thought that the ruling prince Vedi-siri was 
addressed with namo ‘adoration to’ of * praise to’, and 
treated with the same reverence as the gods invoked in the 
beginning of the marigalacharapa. He further observed in 
connection with the queen who caused the present inscription 
to be incised, “In the enumeration of the queen's virtues 
(line 5), it is asserted that she “lived (even) in her home 
like an ascetic (gaha-tépasd)", and “remained chaste 
(charita-bramhachariya)". Such behaviour befits a widow 
only, not a wife whose husband is living... Hence it 
seems that the two epithets gaha-tdpasé and charite-bramha- 
chariyd clearly indicate that the king was dead. If that was 
the case, the conclusion that the widowed queen ruled 
during the minority of the son, and that the son was 
Vedi-sri, follows from the namaskdra addressed to him.” 
Rapson did not accept Bihler’s view that the inscription 


1 ASWI, V, p. 67. 
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mentions an obeisance to the minor prince Vedi-Sri. So he 
suggested that the word namo should be construed not with 
the word which follows but with that which precedes it 
(e. g. with Yama-Varuna-Kubera-Vasavanam).' But, like 
Bahler, he too believed that the queen was then acting 
as regent for her minor son Vedi-Sri. 

We showed for the first time that this interpretation 
of the record was far from correct.* In ancient records 
namo is invariably connected with the word that follows.* 
So namo in the present record has to be construed with 
Kumdravarasa, but the expression means * Obeisance to 
Karttikeya, the best of the Aumdras’. The words Vedi-sirisa 
raiio which follow are evidently to be construed with those 
now lost in the beginning of the next line which must have 
stated the regnal year of the king, the season, fortnight 
and day when the record was engraved.‘ Unfortunately, 
all these details of the date are now lost. Besides, the queen, 
as shown below, was then very old. She was living a life 
of great restraint, Observing fasts and vows. She had lost 
all interest in worldly affairs. She could not have been 
administering as Regent a large kingdom like that of the 
Sitavahanas on behalf of her minor son. 

The present record is very much mutilated. Hence 
it has to be interpreted with ‘conjectures and speculative 
combinations’ as observed by Buhler and so it has given 
rise to different views. It must have mentioned in the 
beginning the regnal year of King Vedi-sri, as also the 
season, fortnight and day according to the prevailing 
custom in the South, but all this portion is now completely 
lost. Only the name of the ruling king is still legible. Then 
commences the description of the queen, the central figure 
in the present record. She is described first as the 


* BMC (Andhras), p. xv. 
* SL. 1 (acond ed) pp. 135 ff. 
3See (1) HT WeRAPE! (iiithigumphd inscription), E/, xx, p. 79. 
@ wet seed Gece (Nugirjunakooda inscription of Vira- 
puruthadutta) fhid, xx, p. 16, 
4 The name of the ruling king and the date are usually mentioned in the beginning of 
an inscription. See the Tummalgudem plates of Vishoukupgin Govindavarman 
Ti, liee 13. Ep. Andra, 1, p. 10, 
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daughter-in-law (vadhi)' of a lord of tha 
(Deccan) who was ‘a brave and invincible warrior’, then 
as the daughter of one born in the Avigiya family who was 
the foremost warrior on the whole earth surrounded by 
mountains and oceans, next as the consort of one whose 
name ended in Sri and who was the greatest among the great 
and, finally, as the mother of King Vedi-sri who performed 
charitable works (pirtas),* who bestowed wealth (on 
supplicants), who conferred boons on them and fulfilled 
their desires, and who was also the mother of the illustrious 
prince (Kumdra) Sakti. She is next described as follows :— 
She was the foremost lady of the Niiga race ; she used to 
fast for a month (at a stretch) ; she lived like a hermit in 
her own home ; she led a (very) restrained life and was 
adept in the performance of initiatory ceremonies, vows and 
sacrifices. This is followed by the mention of the following 
sacrifices performed by her, together with the numbers of 
the cows, horses, elephants, chariots, garments and karshd- 
pana coins donated on the occasions : ~Agnyiddheya, Anvar- 
ambhaniya, [Adga)rika, Rijasoya, two Aivamedhas, Bhaga- 
ladaSardtra, Gargatriratra, Gaviamayana, Aptoryima, 
Angirasimayana, Satatiratra,  Angirasatriatra, and 
Chhandomapavaminatriatra. These sacrifices were per- 
formed by her as the consort of her husband. Besides these, 
she performed the following herself’ (svayari), evidently 
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through her family priest (Purohita), after the death of 
her husband—Angirsimayana, TrayodaSatiratra, and 
DaSaritra. These are mentioned in the 17th and the 
following lines. The names of several other sacrifices 
mentioned in those lines are now illegible. 

Most scholars are now agreed that the queen described 
after the obeisance to gods in the first line of the present 
record is none other than Niganikié mentioned in a label 
over a figure in relief on another wall of the Naneghat 
Cave. The brave and invincible warrior whose daughter- 
in-law she was is identical with King Simuka mentioned 
first in the Purana list of the so-called Andhra (i. e. Sata- 
vahana) kings. Her father who is next described as a scion 
of the Agiya family and as the foremost warrior on the 
whole earth is the same as the Mahdrathi Tranakayira 
named in another label inscription in the same cave. There- 
after, a considerable portion of the present inscription has 
become illegible. It contained the description of her 
husband. Only the honorific suffix -siri of his name is now 
legible. He was clearly none other than Sitakarni mentioned 
in the Puranas. From his description in lines 10-11 we 
learn that he performed several sacrifices, including one 
Rijasya and two ASvamedhas. The record next mentions 
her son Vedi-ri who was then reigning and his younger 
brother Sakti-sri. 

As all names of royal personages except those of 
Vedi-sri and Sakti-sri are now lost, Parameshvarilal Gupta 
has suggested that the queen described in it is not Naganika 
but some one else. He thinks that she is described in it 
as the daughter-in-law of the Angiya family, the queen 
of a Mahdrathi and the daughter of a powerful king who 
was the lord of the Dakshinapatha. As Gautamiputra 
Sitakarni, the twenty-third king mentioned in the Puranic 
list, is known from inscriptions as the first king who assumed 
the title of Dakshindpathapati, the queen ‘described in the 
present record must be referred to a date later than his, 
i. e. later than the second century A. D. 

This is clearly an erroneous view. There is absolutely 
no reason to suppose that the present inscription and 
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those on the figures in relief in the same cave belong to 
different times. Paleographic evidence shows that they 
all belong to the same age. That no Satavihana king 
assumed the title of Dakshindpathapati before the time of 
Gautamiputra Sdtakarni because it is not seen in any 
previous record is an argumentum ex silentio.' It is not 
reliable ; for we have not got all records of his predecessors. 
Besides, if Vedi-sri had been a son of a Mahdrajhi, he 
would not have been called Deva and Rdjan in the present 
inscription ; for Mahdrathis were feudatories, not indepen- 
dent rulers. So the queen described in the present inscription 
was undoubtedly identical with the queen of Sdtakarni, 
the third king mentioned in the Puragic list of the Andhra 
(Satavahana) kings, known also from a label over a figure 
in relief in the Naneghat Cave. 

Bihler’s view based on palacographic evidence that 
the present inscription must have been incised soon after 
the age of ASoka and DaSaratha is confirmed by its contents. 
It mentions no less than eighteen sacrifices performed by 
Satakarni and Naganiké. They include two ASvamedhas 
and one Rajasfya. This points to the age after the death 
of Asoka. In North India Pushyamitra Sufiga, who rose to 
power by overthrowing the last Maurya king Brihadratha, 
removed all restrictions on the performance of Vedic 
sacrifices, and himself celebrated two ASvamedhas’ as 
recorded in an inscription at Ayodhyi. The Satavahanas 
did the same in South India. They rejuvenated the Vedic 
religion by performing themselves a number of Vedic 
sacrifices at which they made munificent gifts of hundreds 
of cows, horses, elephants, chariots and kdrshdpopas. 
This points to an age soon after the death of Asoka. We 
have no evidence suggesting that a similar situation prevailed 
in a later age. So the queen described in the present inscrip- 
tion can be none else than Naganika, the consort of the 
early Sitavihana king Sitakargi 1. 


'As a matter of fact, Gautamiputra was cot Dukwhinipathupact o¢ Dubshi- 
ndpatheivara ashe had aot conquered Kuntals The dirude Dudshiinipuctedours 
is applied in No. 18 not to Gautumiputra but to his som Pubamndvi 

2 El. XX, pp. 67 
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This view has recently been unexpectedly corroborated 
by the find of a joint silver coin of Sitakarni and Naganika 
discovered at Junnar near Naneghadt and published by 
P. J. Chinmulgund.' It has on the obverse the legend 
Raiio siri-Sdta (ka} together with that of Ndganikaya in a 
rectangle below, and a figure on the left which Chinmulgund 
takes to be that of a horse. He thinks that this coin seems to 
have been issued on the occasion of an ASvamedha sacrifice. 
The reverse of the coin has the well-known Ujjain symbol. 
This coin has provided undisputable proof of the mutual 
relation of Sdtakarni and Naganika, and of an ASvamedha 
sacrifice performed by them. This is one of the earliest 
silver coins bearing a royal name discovered in South 
India. 


Line ‘ Text*® 
{Left Wall] 
1 [fet at corafae Jat deer ant faa act deaaatgiari 
wegiarja’ # [fe)e (ajar adi a(a) stensr 
i wat Sareace [1] afafafer <a" 
2... wwe ge. s [ee gee anf 
grasa wfen[asjo[fat)] > 2 ll, 


* See the figure of this coin in Plare XX. 
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tea grea’ ween stem afr 
weyers aves 
5 wen”: [-t ] ree. 

fe were erm fee rem 
sca iia hae a ai a : 


6 waa’ ania - . [a ) sfx fad 
wit sere eff} fe ee ere to] 
ae ere ee ee ey 


a, ‘wrea(®) "arent gf cottaeeae 


to be the adjectives of Niganika’s father, A word like 
lost here. Her father named here mavt have been Afwhiruphi Tranaks- 


4 Here commences the description of Sitakarpi, the husband of Naganiha. 
See -siriva bhariyd in line 4, 

3 Babler, who read putradus, took it to be the Prakrit form of pusrudapu: 
but this is unlikely. How can a king bestow sons ? Piirtadienye is evidently 


ge 
2 


+Read Vedisirisa mituya. The compound med here is according to the 
dictum sdpekshatve-pi gamakatvit samuinsl 

5 This word cannot be construed property as the atsherar preceding and 
succeeding it are lost. The words yesehi yithant indicate that the construction 
here is impersonal. Note the word sayast (mayan) im line 17. The sacrifices 
named thereafter were performed by Niganité hervelf through her PurwAitw 
after her husband's death. 

The symbol for 9 is not certain. Bobier wus inclined t read it aw 
da. Dakubhiyo (udskabhiyo) means “water-pot’. Bihier hax saggested the 
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ee) od afaat BIRITAT Q0000 
[4+]vcoo[+*]¥oo qaret  wTErTaT gooo[+*]? 
wafqmiat} et es 


(Right Walk) 

11 tafafetarqa® avet 2 oat ft MATa 2% MTT Yoo 
Le] ve]. weet faferty [fast] fern 
[fej wet ena[er]at 2 qt... fH te 
[+*]R afar fart AIT —_to000] +*]¥o00 


eee ce [afar jar fear 
12 "Trat* ave uufifeiamd. 2.2... 
wat dat ome 
©. ay tet aoe Ore, 9 gol +*] 
omy. . ma wata- . 
Wiser ven 
tel+e]o we. aaa 


Loe ee eee RoLee] 2 [a]et war[ter]et 2 
afer srgra[ at) Yoooo . . . 2' 

Read areeet 

2 This i not the name (Dhiayakata) of the supposed capital of the 


Sitavahanas ft means ‘mountain-like heaps of grains” 
Y The cumerical symbol here is indixtinct. Bhagvanial took it as signifying 
60,000. 


4Some numerical symbols after shat denoting 10,000 bave become indistiatct. 
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14. + [me] [et] 
Sates — sist fa] tfent fer ome Qoove 
[+] wifercet ant fast [xfer] . a 
TATE FT Zool ++] e [et] srt iat first ; 
mat poool+*}too [Fe ]f wees. oreat 
gooo[t*]too TATH ETT tools *]e TT too 
wgart dat 


{5% oS". a fj . . Wareat oat eferat feat erat 
gooo[+*]oo[ ++] 2 aftrea (at) wat dal fire? | fern | 
meat foool re}rool ss] Weweeeves [xfe@ jar 
fart arat pooo[+*]too[+*]2 amfre®t ait... . 


arat Roool +*] too antfirce | fer | cet cat fast (xfer jar 
aret] 

IG Beene ees mat Sage ]2 Getever— 
[afarcats Jafar strat gooo[ ++ ein lsiner 
[far at afan fer. . dat 
fat afer fear mat tove[ 4s Jt ee ee 

17. cages Mon MS wz 

s " (a)fa[ enn orm 


par P -(efa}e Fe mt tore a4 
. 8 . . . . fen oe ove 
[e]emm. oe. 
18 ye er an term. 
wafer fen mat 2. ire teal haiets 
oN Cen fiat 
aTrat gooo[+*]2 Feo wee eve eveve fier 
mat gooo[+e]? Zo... ee ee ee 
19) e002. 8 nie 
Sei ey sah shaw hinibl sions | ole SEF SW, Bp yw. Te ant 
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Translation 
Success ! Obeisance to Dharma, [the lord of all 
creatures}, Indra, Sankarshana (Balariima), Vasudeva 
(Krishna), the Moon, the Sun, the four great guardians 
of the world, (viz.) Yama, Varuna, Kubera, (and) Indra, 


pa: ‘pioite * of King Vedi-Sri......... of the 
heroic, brave and invincible Lord of the Dakshinapatha’ 
eee: who is Mahdrathi, who was born in the 
Afigiya family (and who is) the foremost warrior on 
the earth surrounded by mountains and oceans‘. . . . 
. .-——who is the wife of the illustrious. . .. . z= 
{and] great (person); who is the mother of King Vedi-Sri 
who has performed (several) charitable works, who confers 
the cherished" boons (on supplicants), fulfils their desires, 
and makes (munificent) gifts of wealth (fo them); and 
(who is also) the mother of the illustrious Sakti; who is 
an eminent lady of the Naga race; who observes fasts of 
a month (at a stretch); who lives in her home like a recluse; 
who leads a chaste life; who is adept in the performance 
of vows, initiatory ceremonies and sacrifices——performed 
sacrifices perfumed with incense regularly. . . . . In the 
Agnyddheya sacrifice was given the sacrificial fee of twelve 
-12- cows and 1 horse; in the Anvdrambhaniya sacrifice 
(was given) the sacrificial fee of... .. . - 1,700 cows, 
10 elephants, .. .. 280 water pota, 17 silver pots .... in the 
Angdrika sacrifice the sacrificial fee 11,000 cows, 1,000 
horses, . . . . toa sacrificial attendant... ... : | eee | 
"BOhier has remarked, “It seems dooteful this line was. the las.” 
* Here some portion stating the regnal year, season, fortnight and day is lost. 
3 This appears to be the deicription of Simuka, the father-in-law of Naganika. 
The word vadhiys which denoted the relationship occurred in line 3, but 
only the fast aksters ys of it is mow legible. 
*This is peotably the description of 'Teanakayies, she’ futher of ‘Nieanees. 


a aca er carved in the Nipeghdt Cave. See No. 7. 
‘Here the nite of Sitakarpi, the husband of Naganik’ is lost. 
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excellent village, 24,400 kdrshdpanas, 6,001 kar: as 
to the sacrificial attendant. In the Rdjastiya sacrifice the 
sacrificial fee........ a cart, a good garment, to him who 
was employed in the disposal of mountains of grains, 
(and also) | horse, | horse-chariot (and) 101 cows. A second 
ASvamedha (was performed) in which the sacrificial fee 
given was | horse with silver trappings (and) gold 
[ornaments ] (and) 12. . . . The sacrificial fee given was 
14,000 karshdpanas, | village... .clephants. . .the sacrificial 
fee was given .... cows . ..1 cart to him who was employed 
to disposal of heaps of grains . . . sacrifice was performed 
... 17 cows. . . Saptadasdtirdtra Sacrifice was performed 

. . 17... . gift was made to the attendant of the sacrifice 
«+. 12.... 1 horse with silver trappings, 10,000 kdrshd- 
payas..... 20,000 cows; the Bhagaladasardira sacrifice 
was performed (and) the (following sacrificial fee) was 
given 10,001 kdrshdpanas ; the Gargatrirdira sacrifice was 
performed; the sacrificial fee was given... 301 garments 
to the attendants of the sacrifice ; the Gavdmayana sacrifice 
was performed - 1,101 cows (were given) . . . 101 karshd- 
panas to the attendant of the sacrifice, 100 garments; the 
Aptorydma sacrifice was performed .... the Gavdmayana 
sacrifice was performed; the sacrificial fee 1,101 cows was 
given; the Avigirasdmayana sacrifice was performed; the 
sacrificial fee 1,101 cows {was given}; . . . the sacrificial 


fee 1,101 cows; the Satdtirdtra sacrifice .... the sacrificial 
fee 1,100 cows; the Arigirasatridtra sacrifice [was 
performed ] - the sacrificial fee ...... 1,002 cows; the 


Chhandomapavamanatrirdtra sacrifice, the sacrificial fee 
...1,001; the Arigirasatridtra sacrifice was performed; 
the sacrificial fee was given..... ~tirdtra sacrifice was 
performed, the sacrificial fee was given 1,001 cows... She 
herself .... gave the sacrificial fee of ....cows. The 
Anigirasamayana of six years duration was performed . . . 
the sacrificial fee was given... . 1,000 cows... 1,001 cows 
... Trayodasatiratra ...the sacrificial fee was given.... 
cows... The Dafardtra [sacrifice was performed] .. . 
1,001 cows .... 1,001 cows ....the sacrifice... .. was 
performed, the sacrificial fee was given.... 


Nos. 4—9 
Ninegh’t Cave Statue Inscriptions 


These inscriptions are incised on the top of the statues 
carved in the back wall of a large cave at Naneghit. The 
old edition of the Poond District Gazetteer (1885), p . 221, 
gives the following description of them : “In the back a 
niche or recess, about nine inches deep, begins about 
1’ 8" from the east wall (of the cave) and continues to 
within 1’ 7° of the west wall. In this long recess there are 
traces of eight figures or statues about life size. Almost 
nothing is left in the wall to show where the statues stood 
except the feet, and in several cases the feet are worn to 
a rounded knob. But near the top of the wall above each, 
the name of the person represented is carved in large 
letters. The first figure is of king Satavahana,' whose 
feet and the end of a waist cloth falling between the feet, 
remain about |’ 5” from the east wall. The next figures 
were a couple of statues of Queen Nayaniki and King 
Sidtakarni. Almost no trace of this couple is left but a 
slight swelling which was once one or two pairs of feet 
1’ 6" and 2’ IL” from the feet of King Satavahana. The 
fourth figure, whose feet can be dimly traced about 1’ 10° 
from number three was Prince Bhayala. Two feet one 
inch to the right are a pair of feet, whose is not known, as the 
inscription is broken.*? The sixth, which is 2’ 5” from the 
fifth, was the statue of Vir, the champion and saviour of the 
Mariithas.* The seventh, of which the only trace is a roun- 
ded knob representing feet about 2’ 4" from Vir, was prince 
HakusSri. The eighth which is 2’ 5° further was prince Sata- 
vahana. About 18” beyond Satavahana, the recess ends.” 

These inscriptions were first noticed by Sykes in 
1837.* Thereafter they were discussed by Prinsep, Stevenson, 


* Really the statue was of King Simuks. Sitavihana was his family name. 
The statue here was evidently of Prince Vedidrl, who later succeeded his 
father Sitakarpi. He was reigning when the large Napeghit inscription 
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Franke, Bhagvanlal, Buhler and Rapson. BGhler has 
published their facsimiles, 

Characters and language—The characters of these 
inscriptions are of the old Brahmi alphabet, and their 
language Prakrit. 

There were eight statues in all carved in this niche. 
They were as follows :—(1) The illustrious king Simuka 
Sitavahana ; (2-3) Queen Niyanika and King, the illustrious 
Sitakarpi; (4) Kumdra Bhayala; (5) Name lost; (6) Mahd- 
rathi Tranakayira; (7) Kumdra Waku-Sri; (8) Kumdra 
Sitavihana. Of these, Simuka is evidently identical with 
Siguka mentioned in the Puriinic list of the Andhra 
(Satavahana) kings. His Sanskrit name may have been 
Srimukha. The Puranas mention Krishpa as his younger 
brother and successor. It seems that when Simuka died, 
his son Satakarni was a minor, and so the former's younger 
brother Krishna succeeded him. Later, when it was decided 
to get carved the statues of royal personages and their 
near relatives, the name of Krishna was omitted as he 
was not in the direct line;' for Sdtakarni was the son of 
Simuka, not of Krishna as wrongly stated in the Purinas. 
The next double statue was of Queen Naganiké and King 
Satakarni. The former was of the Niiga race as shown 
by her name.* As she is carved first in the double statue, 
Katare conjectured that she was the mother, not the wife, 
of Satakarni; but the conjecture is incorrect. Her statue 
was carved first probably because of her political impor- 
tance. She is the only queen of the age whose name appears 
ona silver coin of the time. The next statue was of Prince 
Bhaya{[la] . He was probably the eldest son of Sitakarni 
and Naganika. The name of the next statue is now lost, 
but it was probably of Prince Vedi-sri, who, as the reigning 
king, is mentioned in No. 3. The next statue was of 


TPerhaps, Krshoa had usurped the throne after hin brother Simulka’s deuth 
during the minority of the latter's som Sitakarpi, of be may hawe tried to 
keep out his nephew Sitakaryi even after he came of age as the Chilukys 
Mahgaleia and the Yidava Mahddeva are known fo have done. This omy 
be the reason why his statue was not carved im the Cave. 

2 Nikd denotes ‘a woman.’ See Sakanitd wed in the Nisik Cave imerigton of 


Isvaratena. CII, IV, p. 3. 
11—2-B. 
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Mahdrathi Tranakayira. He seems to be the father of Queen 
Naganika. The last two statues were of Kumdra Haku-$ri 
and Kumdra Satavahana. These were evidently the younger 
sons of Sdtakarni and Naganikd. Of these, Haku-Sri is 
probably identical with Kumdra Sakti-sri! mentioned in 
the large Nineghay inscription of Naganika. 

The order in which these statues were carved seems per- 
plexing; for we have here, after the royal couple Naganika 
and Satakarni, first, two sons of Naganika, viz., Bhayala 
and Vedi-Sri, then the father of Naganika, viz., Mahdra- 
thi Tranakayira, and then again two other sons, of the 
same queen, viz., Haku-Sri and Sdtavahana. None has 
so far solved the riddle of this perplexing order of the 
statues, but it is not difficult to do so. The statues seem 

. to have been carved in two instalments. The first six of 
them were probably carved about the middle of Satakarni’s 
reign. They included that of the reigning king’s father 
Simuka, then of himself and his queen, ‘next of his two 
sons Bhayala and Vedi-sri, and lastly of his father-in-law 
Mahdrathi Tranakayira. Some time thereafter Naganika 
had two more sons, viz., Haku-Sri and Satavahana.* 
Their statues also were next carved there. Still, the niche 
had a space of I’ 6” left after the last statue. Bhayala 
seems to have pre-deceased his father Satakarni. So the 
latter was succeeded by Vedi-Sri mentioned as the reigning 
king in the large Naneghat inscription. That record names 
only two sons of Naganika, viz., the reigning king Vedi-Sri 
and the prince Sakti-Sri. The latter is evidently identical 
with Kumdra Haku-Sri mentioned in a label inscription, 
and with Sakti-kumara known from a recently discovered 
coin. The dowager queen was then very old. She. had 
lost all interest in worldly affairs and was leading_a life 
of great restraint. As the large Naneghat inscription 
mentions only Vedi-sri and Haku-sri, Kumara Satavahana 


*Prakrit Hukwsiri cannot be derived from Sanskrit Saksi-irt. Perhaps, 
Haky irt was & pet name of the prince. 
*Prince Sitavdhana bore the 
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also seems to have been dead at the time. This is the only 
possible explanation of the perplexing order of the statues 
carved in the Naneghat Cave. It shows that the opinion 
of some scholars that the coins with the legend Raflo 
siri-Sdtavdhanasa belong to this Kumdra Sitavabana, and 
not to the progenitor of the royal family is incorrect. 


1 gard wr 


Translation 


No. 4.—The illustrious King Simuka Satavihana. 

No. 5.—( These statues are) of Queen Niganika and 
King, the illustrious Satakarni. 

No. 6.—Prince Bhiyala. 

No. 7.—Maharapthi Tranakayira. 

No. 8.—Prince Haku-Sri. 

No. 9.—Prince Satavihana. 


In this inscription the royal names are in the genitive, In other nactipticim 
they are in the nominative, 


No. 10 
Nasik Cave Inscription of Bhatapalika 


This inscription is incised in four vertical lines on 
the fifth and sixth pillars of the right-hand row in Cave 
XVIII at Nasik. Its characters are older than those of 
several other inscriptions at the place. It is in a fair state 
of preservation, 

This inscription was first brought to notice by Bird and 
Orlebar in 1847.' Thereafter, it was discussed by Stevenson 
-Brett, Edward and Arthur West, R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Buhler, Bhagvanlal Indraji, Senart and Rapson. Biihler, 
Bhagvanlal and Senart have given its reading and trans- 
lation. It is edited here from Senart’s plate. 

Characters and language—The characters of the 
present inscription are of the early Brahmi alphabet, 
and its language Prakrit. 

The object of the present inscription is to record 
that the Chaitya on the Tiranhu hill, where it is incised, 
was excavated by Bhatapalikad. She is described in it 
as the daughter of the Rdjdmdtya (Royal Minister) 
Arahalaya of the place Chalisilana, grand-daughter of 
Mahia-Haku-éri, wife of the Bhdndagdrika (Treasurer) and 
Rajamdatya Agitanaka, and mother of Kapananaka. 

Scholars have held diverse views on the question 
whether Haku-siri mentioned in the present record is 
identical with or different from Kumdra Haku-siri men- 
tioned in a relievo figure inscription in the Naneghat 
Cave. Marshall thought that ‘the form of the entrance 
doorway, the lotus design on the face of its jambs, the 
miniature Persepolitan pilasters, the rails of the balu- 
Strade flanking the steps and the treatment of the dydra- 
pala figure’*—all indicated a date of about the beginning 
of the Christian era.* He identified this Haku-siri with 
Kumdéra Haku-siri of a Naneghat inscription and dated 


* Lidkters’ Liv, No. S14!. See the other references there. 
*See Plate § Figure 12. 
> CHI, 1. p 637. See alto CTI, pp. 273 
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the rise of the Sdtavahanas in the first cen, A. D. A. S. 
Altekar, on the other hand, took them to be different 
as the Haku-siri of the present inscription bears no royal 
title like Rdjan. He, therefore, held that this record did 
not in any way militate against the date of the rise of the 
dynasty in the second cen. B. C., which he advocated.' 
Neither of these views is quite correct. Maha-Hakw-siri 
of the present inscription is no doubt identical with 
Kumara Haku-siri of the Naneghit record. He is men- 
tioned in the large inscription of Naganik&é as Sat)-siri. 
He must have come to the throne after Vedi-siri. The 
coins with the legend Rafo siri-Satasa were evidently 
issued by him. He is not called Rdjan in the present 
inscription because it belongs not to his time but to that 
of his grand-daughter Bhajapalika. Still, his royal decent 
is indicated by the prefix mahd applied to his name. 
See a similar instance of araka (dryaka) indicating the 
royal status of Yajiia Satakarni® in No. 29. Senart's 
observation that the characters of the present inscrip- 
tion are later by one or two generations than those 
of the Naneghay inscription of Naganika corroborates 
this date. 

As Marshall has observed, the doorway, the pilas- 
ters and the figure of the dydrapdla of the Chaitya Cave 
where the present inscription is incised no doubt bespeak 
a later date; but that is because they were carved in a later 
age. This is indicated by the inscription Ndsikakdnarit 
Dhambhika-gdmasa danam incised on its Chaitya window. 
It shows that this cave of Bhajapalikaé remained incom- 
plete for some time. Later, its doorway was carved by the 
iesidents of Nasika who recorded their gift of the Dham- 
bhika village in the aforementioned inscription.’ 

Localities—Chalisilanpaka and Dhambhika do not exist 
now in the Nasik District. Tiraphu (Sanskrit, Tri-raimi) 
is the name of the hill where the record is carved. 


§ MSG, History, 1, pe 82. 

4 No. 29, line 2. 

3 Though the present inscription has siphupdpins (excavated), ach caves were 
not generally completed in one generation See No. id, 
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Line Text 
1 care—arrean aferiteren® ggqa agegfa— 
2[ fe]. oa senfers comes afrarernn dererite— 
3mm erfara’ sooner Sfaret gad- 
4 ferregfan fromficr [1+] 


Translation 


Bhatapalika, daughter of the Rdjadmdtya Arahalaya, 
(grand-daughter) of Haku-siri, wife of the Rdjamdtya and 
Bhdnddgdrika Agiyatapaka and mother of Kapananaka, 
has excavated this Chaitya Cave on the Trirasmi hill. 


No. 11; Plate I 


Niisik Cave Inscription of Gautamiputra Satakarni : 
Year 18 


This inscription is incised under the ceiling of the 
cast wall of the veranda of Cave III at Nasik. It occupies 
the first five lines and the first half of the sixth. Then, 
after the symbol of a svastika, commences inscription 
No. 13. The record is well preserved. 

The present inscription was first brought to notice 
by Stevenson and Brett, who published an eye-copy of 
it in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. V (1853), pp. 46 ff.* Later, it was discussed 
by Edward and Arthur West, R. G. Bhandarkar, Bihler, 
Bhagvanlal Indraji, Pischel, Franke, Hultzsch and Rap- 
son. Bihler has edited it in the Archaeological Survey 
of Western India, Vol. 1V, pp. 104 ff. and plate, and Senart 


‘From EL, Vill, Plate TI For another instance of the frontage.of a 
cave (gheremethe) carved later, sce the inscription ina cave at Ajanté, ASW, 
VW, p16 

* Bhagvanlal separated che from Livpukasa. 

> Bhagvanial read Moshidakuniriniye, and Babler Makdhakusiri/yd,yaya, Senart 
has shown that two e@kwharay are lost between i and ye, and has suggested 
the reading putiye (of the grand-daughter) here. 

+ Bhagvanial read seniriydye here and took it to mean ‘by Satkriya.” This 
ie not likely, 

§ See references in Loders’ List, No. 1125; £/, VIL, pp. 71 ff. and Plate, 
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in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VII, pp. 71 ff. and plate. 
It is edited here from the facsimile published with Senart's 
article. 

Characters and language—The characters of the 
Present inscription are of the Brahmi alphabet, conside- 
rably later than those of No. |. See the forms of ka, ga, 
cha, ta, da, ma, pa, and ha. The present record contains 
the numerical symbols of 1, 2, 18 and 200. Its language 
is Prakrit. 

The inscription records the order of Gautamiputra 
Sitakarni, the lord of Benikitaka, issued from the 
victorious camp of his triumphant army at Govardhana. 
It is addressed to the Amdtya Vishgupilita of Goverdhana 
and runs as follows.—‘*We have granted to the monks 
at Tekirasi 200 nivartanas of land in our field known 
by the name of (the Yaksha) Ajakalaka in the village 
West Kakhagi which had been owned (before) by Usha- 
vadita (Rishabhadatta)." The order next states the 
following immunities incidental to the granted land : 
“Tt shall not be entered by any royal servant; it shall 
not be interfered with by any one; it shall not be dug 
for salt; it shall not be meddied with by any magisterial 
functionary. It should be provided with all immunities. 
We have personally given this order." It has been recorded 
by Sivagupta. It has been safely deposited with the Mahd- 
svdmikas. \ts paptikd (deed) was prepared by Tipasa 
and was delivered in the (regnal) year 18, the rainy 
season fortnight 2 and the day 1. 

The order recorded in the present inscription was 
issued by Gautamiputra Sitakarni from his victorious 
camp at Govardhana evidently after his memorable 
victory over Nahapana. It describes his army as vaijayanti, 
triumphant. Scholars have variously interpreted this 
epithet of his army. Bihler took it to mean ‘protected 
by Vijayanta (Indra),’ but it has not been used elsewhere 
in this sense. He also suggested another interpretation 
of it. “* Possibly”, he says, “the word may, however, be 
connected with the name of the famous town, Vaijayanti 
(Prakrit, Vejayanti), the Byzantian of the Greeks, which 
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was situated in the Konkan, and doubtless formed part 
of the Andhra dominiofis. If that were the case, the 
adjective might be translated by ‘recruited at or lying in 
garrison at Vaijayanti’.”” Neither of these interpretations is 
acceptable. We have shown elsewhere that Gautamiputra’s 
power did not spread to the North Kannada District! 
where Vaijayanti (modern Vanavasi) is situated. Besides, 
the army was then encamped not at Vaijayanti, but at 
Govardhana near Nasik. Vaijayanti means ‘triumphant’. 
The same sense is conveyed by the expression Vijya-khadha- 
ydrd. These adjectives suggest the memorable victory 
which Gautamiputra had won over Nahapiina before he 
made the donation recorded in the present inscription. 

The epithet Bendkajaka-svami applied to Gautami- 
putra has also been interpreted variously. Biihler read 
Benakajakd, and connecting it with Govadhanasa took the 
expression to mean that the order was issued * from Bena- 
kajaka in Govardhana.’ But there is no place of this name 
in the territorial division of Govardhana. According to 
the usual mode of syntactical connection in Prakrit, 
Govadhanasa must be construed with vijayakhadhavara, 
and the combined expression means * from the victorious 
camp at Govardhana’. 

Benikataka means ‘the territory on the banks of the 
Bena or the Vaingafgi.’ In ancient times, the names of 
districts ended in kasa or kataka. See Varadakata (Varhad, 
modern Beriir), Ndndikata (modern Nanded) and Karaha- 
kaja (modern Karhad). The reason why Gautamiputra 
did not designate himself as Milaka-svami after his 
native country, or as Pratishthdna-svdmi after his capital, 
and why he called himself Bendkasaka-svami can be easily 
conjectured. He had conquered the country of Bendka- 
taka? (the territory on both the banks of the river Bena 
or Vaingafga, i.e. in the vicinity of Pauni in the Bhan- 
dir District of Vidarbha), before he won his memorable 
victory over Nahapana in Western Maharashtra. He 


* Mirsahi, Literary amd Hixtorical Studer tn Indology, pp. 167 ff. 
*A pillar icseription of Muhitshatraps Kumira Rupiamma has been 
discovered at Puuni See No. 62. 
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wanted to assure the Buddhist monks in Nasik that he 
would treat them as liberally as he had done those in 
Benakataka which he had conquered just before.' 

The date of the order in the present inscription is 
Stated by citing the (regnal) year, season, fortnight and 
day as in all other inscriptions of the Satavahanas. This 
was our ancient method of recording a date. Such season- 
dates continued to be cited till the end of the fifth century 
A. D. in Maharashtra including Vidarbha. It is noticed 
in the recently discovered Thalner plates of the last 
Vakajaka king Harishena.* As against this, all inscriptions 
of the contemporary Western Kshatrapas are dated in 
the Saka era, with the citation of the lunar month, fort- 
night and sithi. Again, the word used to denote the year 
in the records of the S&tavahanas is sarhvatsara as against 
varsha which is invariably noticed in the inscriptions 
of the Western Kshatrapas. 

Localities—Govardhana still retains its ancient name 
and is situated on the right bank of the Godiivari, about 
seven miles west of Nasik. It was the chief place of the 
Ghara (territorial division) of the same name. Nasik was 
then known only as a holy place. Apara-Kakhadi (Western 
Kakhadi) does not now exist in the Nasik District. Teki- 
rasi is the same as Tri-raimi, the three-peaked hill near 
Nasik. 


2 arrrafe ater one fergarferr® [oi] mt reward 
a Gd sorerafed gamete aa fer — 


the Rajavade Revearch Society (Marathi, Vol. XLVI, 
1&2, pp. 2 
gE 
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3 waft a 200 om argaa faaaranfa & Roo EAA TafsATA 
Aferefan! facrera [ ° ] oma we daw ofeare 

4 ferme aqae® ater setveten aafaafan aasa- 
cafegrfen [1+ ] wate a afeerete afea[@]" [1] 

5 wa aa dacfen[@]' @ ga fraaife [1] afeda’ 
amt [i] anata feaqea vat [vw] Rererfaafe 
sacfeat [1 | ‘ 

6 am afew mast go[ ++] ¢ mAMe 2 feat 2 [i] 
arvaa wat [| 


Translation 


Success! From the victorious camp of the triumphant 
army in Goyardhana, the illustrious Gautamiputra Sata- 
kari, the lord of Beniikataka", issues the (following) 
order to Amdtya Vishpupalita in Govardhana:—The field 
of two hundred—200—nivartanas (known as that) of 
Ajakalaka (yaksha)’ in the village of Western Kakhadi, 
which was (previously) owned by Rishabhadatta—that 
our field of two hundred—200—nivartanas We give 
to these mendicant monks of the TriraSmi* (Caves) 


* Tekivasina (Bb.). 

* apdvesa (Bb.). 

* puriharuht (Bb.), parthurthd (Bah.). 

+ parthdr (a) (Se) 

Savivers (BOh); meviyera (Bb) 

© Senart’s translation “the lord of Bendkataka in Govardhana’ has been shown 
to be incorrect. 

?Hohler and Bhagvanial have taken ajekdlekiye in the sense of odyakdlika 
“enjoyed till now." According to them the field was being owned by Risha- 
bhadatta til then. In that case, its form seems queer. Senart also thought 
that the form was singular, “It is besides necessary”, says he, “that the 
object of the gift should be precisely stated, the more so because if Risha- 
bhadutta had laid hand on a possession in those parts, it is hardly to be 
believed that it woukd not have extenced over more than one field. J, there- 
fore, am inclined to think that Ajubilekiys is the name of a place, whatever 
may be its exact ctymology which I have no means to state for certain.” It 


means ‘known by the same of Ajakdlaka (Yaksha)’.. The name of 
Yaksha was carved near the Stipe of Bharhut. For another similar 
instance, see Suclinepd, the name of a village. Smdisand was a Yakshi. See 
No, 19, lime 2. 
STekirasina appears to have been written here wrongly for Terasikdnarmt 
(Trestrsiimaecimadrtt). 
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and We (also) grant them the following immunities of 
that field—(viz.) it must not be entered (by any royal 
servant); it must not be interfered with; it must not be 
dug for (obtaining) salt; it must not be meddled with 
by the district functionaries; it should be provided with 
all immunities. You should register (this) field and its 
immunities. This order has been given orally (by Us). It has 
been written down by the Amdtya Sivagupta. It has been 
safely preserved by the Mahdsvdmikas.' Its paptika® 
was given (on the following date)—the year 18, the rainy 
season fortnight 2, (and) the day 1. (/¢ was) prepared by 
Tapasa.° 


No, 12 


Karle Cave Inscription [Of Gautamiputra Sitakargi] : 
Year [18] 


This inscription is incised on the second and third 
tiers of the frieze between the central and the right-hand 
door of the Chaitya Cave at Karle in the Poona District. 

This record was first brought to notice by Stevenson, 
who published an eye-copy of it in the Journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, Vol I, p. 498, in 1834. It was next discussed 
by Prinsep, Bird-Mitchel-Wilson, Stevenson-Brett, Bhagvan- 
lal Indraji, Pischel, Franke, Hultzsch, Senart and Rapson.* 
Biihler has edited it in the Archaeological Survey of Western 
India, Vol. IV, pp. 112 ff. and Plate, and Senart in the 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. Vil, pp. 64 ff. and Plate. It is edited 
here from the Plate accompanying Senart’s article, 

The present inscription is interrupted in the second 
line by the beams of the ceiling. Bhagvanlal has given 
only its estampage, but not its transcript nor its translation. 
Bihler and Senart have given both. 

1 These Mahdsnimikas were probably the chief Bhitshut whe were in charge 
of the cave, 


These Partikas were of cloth and were used lke the paper slips of the 
modern times. 
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Characters and language—The characters of the 
present inscription are of the Brahmi alphabet, and the 
language Prakrit. 

The object of the present inscription was to record 
the donation of the village Karajaka as bhikshu-hala' for 
the maintenance of the bhikshus of the Mahiisaighika 
nikdya (sangha) dwelling in the caves of Valuraka. The 
village was situated on the northern way in the dhdra 
(large territorial division) of Miaméla, The order about 
it was given orally to the Amdrya [Parugupta) of Miamiida.* 
It was written down in the victorious camp. Its papfikd 

prepared by Sivaskandagupta on the following date— 
the year [18], the rainy season fortnight 4 and the day 1. 

As the initial portion of the present inscription has 
been lost, we have to conjecture who issued this order 
from his victorious camp. Inscription No. 39 states that 
a village named Karajika’ was granted by the Saka Rishabha- 
datta for the maintenance of the bhikshus of Valdraka. 
It is probably identical with that mentioned in the present 
inscription. So it seems that the same village was again 
granted by Gautamiputra Satakarni after his defeat of 
Nahapana, the overlord of Rishabhadatta. The year men- 
tioned in the present inscription is not clear. Bihler doubt- 
fully read it as 14.* Senart too was not certain about the 
reading, but he retained it though *he saw no particular 
reason for the reading of the second symbol as * 4° rather 
than any other unit." Rapson pointed out that both the 
Nasik and Karle edicts were issued from a victorious camp, 
and it is almost certain that both were executed by the same 
minister, who is called Sivagupta at Nasik and Siva-skanda- 
gupta here.’ This testimony surely indicates that the present 


as Korat i an imeription of Rishabhadatta 


tend the dane of the preceding Nisik inscription of Gautami- 
year, but be subsequently altered it to 18, 
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edict also was issued by Gautamiputra Sri-Satakarni as 
a result of his victory over Nahapdna, and that its date 
must be similarly ‘in the year 18." Rapson's conclusion 
is correct, though one of his reasons for it does not appear 
convincing: As we have shown elsewhere, the prefix Siva 
was optionally applied to personal names in that age. 
Sivagupta and Siva-Skandagupta are not likely to be iden- 
tical. The former was stationed at Nasik and the latter at 
Karle. Nevertheless Rapson’s conjecture that the year of 
the present inscription was 18 is correct. It seems that Gau- 
tamiputra Satakarni invaded the territory and won a victory 
over Nahapiina near Karle about a fortnight after he dona- 
ted the field to the Bhikshus of the Nasik Caves on the 
first day of the second fortnight of the rainy season in his 
tegnal year 18. He then made this gift of a village to the 
bhikshus of a different Safgha dwelling in the caves 
at Karle. 

Localities—The royal order of the present inscription 
was addressed to the Amdtya of the dhdra (territorial 
division) of Mimida or Miimiila. It denotes the region 
now known as Mavala. Valuraka was the ancient name 
of Karle, which is included in the division of Mavala. 
Karajagaon, which lies about 5 miles to the north-east 
of Karle is the modern representative of Karajagrima, 


sRead wtara-mage. 
6In Prakrit the names of villages are ued in the plural sumber, 
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3 fare [=]! am [i] ag ma roe? fran 
wraaafe [1°] oat wr 

4mm worms faagesfeare fer [1°] aaa 
wo. arfeanfier oe [ue] ctf a afearttz afeaee 
(0°) oan en are eat! 

5 faererferrt @ ce frauvifs [1] feds aay... 
amt fewer? me . . * [i] sew ae 
rr) a 

6 wa « fee 2 frcerenta ear [1 ] 


Translation 
Pa ar ete te . issues the (following) 
order to Amdtya [Pirugupta } :—We have given as bhikshu- 
hala the village Karajaka lying on the northern way in 
the dhdra (territorial division) of Miaimida for the mainte- 
nance of the mendicant monks — the Mahisaighikas — 
dwelling here in the Valuraka Caves. So you should make 
over (the land) as bhikshu-hala (Monks’ land) in the 
village Karajaka to them." 
We (hereby) grant the (following ) immunities inciden- 
tal to the bhiksiue-hala in respect of this village Karajaka — 
It shall not be entered (dy royal servants); it shall not be 
meddled with: and (other) immunities also. Give (them) 
these our immunities. And register these immunities 
incidental to the bhikhu-hala in respect of this village 
Karajaka. Ordered orally. . . - (This was) recorded 
and granted at ( Our) victorious camp. The partika (deed ) 
of it was prepared by Sivaskandagupta in the year (18), 
the fortnight 4 of the rainy season, (and) the day 1. 
VSenart says that BiAMwdule was to be incivad, but av We was lost in a 
cleft, Ae wae tained agai, 

*Pahler’s reading pie Karajutew appency to be preferable. The above 
reading in given by Senart ay more Likely. 

IRend the font haters a anomane at in No, 13, bine $, 

Rend pio Karajielocin. 

Rend siierntinadddvive, See No th, fine 

© ud the rahe (ROD 

TPibler cent the quemerical symbol as 4 Senart thought that reading doubtful. 
‘Suit, he remit ie Rugsom has shown that the correct reading must be 8. 

*Mfal uch showed that opuplpedéd be Imperative second person singular. 
Semuct accepond it 


No. 13; Plate [ 


Nasik Cave Inscription of Gautamiputra Sitakarni : Year 24 


This inscription is incised in continuation of No. 11, 
from which it is separated by a svastika, under the ceiling 
of the east wall of the veranda of Cave III at Nasik. It 
was brought to notice in 1853 by Stevenson and Brett, 
who published an eye-copy of it in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. V, pp. 46 ff. 
Thereafter, it was discussed by Edward and Arthur West, 
R. G. Bhandarkar, Buhler, Bhagvanlal Indraji, Pischel, 
Franke, Hultzsch, Senart and Rapson.' Buhler has edited, 
it in the Archaeological Survey of Western India, Vol. IV, 
pp. 105 ff. and Plate, and Senart in the Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. VIII, pp. 73 ff. and Plate. It is edited here from the 
plate accompanying Senart's article, 

Characters and language—The characters of the 
present inscription, are of the Brahmi alphabet, and the 
language Prakrit. It includes the numerical symbols for 
2, 4, 10, 20 and 100. 

The inscription states the following order which 
King Gautamiputra Sitakarpi and his blessed (Jiva-sutd) 
mother, the Great Queen, addressed to the Amartya Samaka 
(Syamaka) at Govardhana :—" We had previously given 
a field in the village Kakhadi as our pious gift to the mendi- 
cant monks dwelling in the cave on the Triradmi hill. That 
field is not being cultivated, and that village also is not 
(now) inhabited. Therefore, we are (now) giving our royal 
field of 100 nivartanas on the border of the town to the 
mendicant monks dwelling in a cave on this Triragmi hill. * 
After this the usual immunities incidental to the field 
thus given are specified. This order was given orally. It 
was written down by the (female) door-keeper Lota. Its 
pajtikd was prepared by Sajivin on the date—the Year 
24, the fortnight 4 of the rainy season and the day $. It 
had been recorded before (in the capital) on the date— 
the year 24, the fortnight 2 of summer and the day 10. 


1 Liders’ Lit, No. 1126. 
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The interval between these two dates was evidently the 
time required by the order to reach Govardhana, 

‘The inscription does not name the Great Queen who 
was associated with Gautamiputra Sdtakarni in issuing 
this order. But she is called his mother. She was evidently 
Gautam! Bala-sri known from No. 18. She is described 
here as jiva-sutd (one whose son is living). From the age 
of the Rigveda’ to have a living son was regarded as a sign 
of good fortune, Besides, Gautami had then as her son 
the illustrious Sdtakarni who had attained the rank of 
‘the King of kings’. She was naturally proud of this 
good fortune, which is reflected in this epithet. Sce her 
description in No. 18 below. 

In the order mentioned in the present inscription, 
Cave Hl at Nasik is designated as ‘Our Cave’. The 
territory round Nasik was not included in the kingdom 
of Gautamiputra Sitakarni till his cighteenth regnal year. 
In the order which he issued immediately after his victory 
over Nahapiina there is no reference to this cave. So he 
seems to have got it excavated thereafter. From the 
present inscription, it seems that it was got excavated 
between the regnal years 18 and 24 of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni. 

The field gifted by the order in No. 11 was situated 
in the village Kakhadi, whereas that donated by the order 
recorded in the present inscription lay in that named West 
Kakhagi (Apara Kakhadi). Again, the former gift was 
made by Gautamiputra, while the latter was by him and 
his mother. So Senart thought that the two villages were 
different. But this does not appear to be correct. The two 
villages were identical. The order in the present inscription 
was issued by Satakarpi at the instance of his mother. 
So her name is associated with his. It shows her firm 
adherence to the Buddhist faith and her influence on her 
great son. She was evidently associated with him in his 
"See Ripweds, X 246% Abo Mahidhirate, Vo 44 9; and Rimiyune, 

W. ie ; 


IFA. 
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Line Text! 
1 feet [ve] eteeert sere ere Rat comfort” [1+ J 
2 oat wating ererefire prefer we otter 


areata avert [seme] wt arrest orate eer [1] ett ow 
3 wert ca weg cet fircegfeg wee cere ae ofiereernt 
vafrera frat ret wendy qe eet er [i] ew eer 

4 [ae] weet at wort a weft [ 1) ot af ort rw 
aereeftt crane eet regent crit crter afi fret 


aogerit or 

5 aaa fret too [ie] ae dee aftare fierce 
[) sate settee setae orcenferfier mom. 
afonfes w [1 ] 


6 ic meme sferes [1+ ] er wen steer? we 
Frmarta [te [ ofietr ore [i+] afcgrefern’ etere 
war Gat [i] weet g0[ ++] 

7 area va fert qed « agfafer ezr [1°] fiend 
franit* wat 20 [++] fregrn aa 2 few po [1] 


Translation 


shall be informed of (Our) well-being* and shall then be 
told (as follows):—* We had previously given a field 


2 Senart the reading deyd ripdpaet 

3 Read 

+ Nibadho is 

5 D.C. Sircar has added the following note on jeeund : “The word Mumma’ 

suggests that the Ring was il and the people had to be anured sgaime hi 

death. The next king was possibly om his way to the throne, anc the que 

mother who might have been in power for some time hud refer to the 

dying king's name. This illness proved fatal to Gawtarniputes.” Selewt fnneriipn 

tions, seconded. (1965), p. 200. Thin wild conjecture i abwotutely buseleny, 

$Senart translates Sdmato arogs rates as “Siimaks should be achiomund 

with the usual civility’. This is incorrect The drape is of Gaunumigutre 

and Bala dri, not of Sims. See the word usin! oF the expeenwion Hutte 
which 


2 
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in the village Kakhagi to the mendicant monks dwelling 
in the Cave which is Our pious gift on the Trirasmi hill. 
(But) the field is not now cultivated, and the village (also) 
is not inhabited. In these circumstances, we are (now) 
giving a hundred—100—nivartanas in Our royal field on 
the boundary of this [Govardhana } town to the mendicant 
monks dwelling (in the cave) on the TriraSmi hill and 
are also granting them the (following) immunities; It 
shall not be entered ‘by (any royal servant); it shall not 
be meddled with; it shall not be dug for salt; it shall 
not be entered by any magisterial functionary ; it shall 
have all kinds of immunities. You should register these 
immunities here. Ordered orally. The order was written 
down by the door-keeper Lofii. ( The parfikd for it) was 
prepared by Sajivin on (the following date)— the year 24, 
the fortnight 4 of the rainy season and the day five 5. 
Registered on (the following date) — the year 24, the 
fortnight 2 of summer and the day 10. 


No. 14 


Nasik Cave Inscription of Visishthiputra Pujumivi : Year 2 


This inscription is incised on the front wall of an 
unfinished cave beyond Cave No. XXIII. Edward and 
Arthur West first brought it to notice in 1865 by publishing 
an cye-copy of it in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. VII, pp. 47 ff. It was later 
discussed by R. G. Bhandarkar. Bahler, Bhagvanlal Indraji 
and Senart have edited it and discussed its contents.’ It is 
edited here from the plate accompanying Senart’s article. 

Characters and language—The characters of the 
inscription are of the Brihmi alphabet, and its language 
Prakrit. The pronomial form ipa in the sense of idarm 
which occurs in line 3 is noteworthy. The record has been 
considerably damaged in the last line. 

The object of the present inscription was to record 
that a farmer named Dhagama got the cave excavated for 


—————q“ 
© Lider’ Loe No. 1147. Senart hes edited & in ET. VIR, pp. 8 wah o 
pinkie, = 
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the acquisition of religious merit by his father and mother 
and also by his sister. It has in the beginning the date— 
the year 2, the fortnight 8 of hemanta (winter) and 
the day [8], during the reign of King Vasishthipatra 
Svami illustrious Pulumiivi, 


Line Text! 

1 fi [ve ] ow anfefirfeger— 

2 aren dimet 2 frien [si+] ev fers [2 ]" 

3 afer gaa dite aot gor 

4 wife ag [aren ]fegfe ax [wfnt} . . 

Translation 

Success ! In the (regna/) year 2, the fortnight 4 of 
winter (and) the day [8] of Visishthiputra Svimi illustri- 
ous Pulumivi, on the aforementioned [ tithi), the farmer 
Dhagama, together with his father and mother and (also) 
his sister, got this (cave) excavated. 


No. 15 

Kirle Cave Inscription (of Vasishthipatra Pulwmiivi | : Year 5 
This inscription is incised on two sides of a semi- 
circular cistern of a Vihdra Cave to the north of the Chaitya 
Cave at Karle. Stevenson and Brett brought this inscription 
to notice by publishing an cye-copy of it in the Jounal 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. V 
(1854), p. 158. It was later discussed by Bhagvanlal Indraji, 
_ Bihler-Burgess and Senart.* It is edited here from the 
plate accompanying Senart’s article. 
Characters and This inscription is in 
a fragmentary condition, several aksharas in the beginning. 
middle and end of it having become illegible. Its characters 
are of the Brahmi alphabet, and its language Prakrit. 

The numerical symbol for $ occurs in line 1. 
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As several aksharas of the present inscription have 
been Jost, it has become difficult to interpret it. Still, its 
object seems to have been to record that the female disciples 
of some Bhadanta.(monk) dedicated this Cave and their 
Srdvikd sisters dedicated the adjacent cistern to the Commu- 
nity of Buddhist monks and the Buddha as their pious 
gift. 

The record commenced with the full mention of its 
date, but now only the following particulars of it are legible, 
viz., (the year) 5, the fortnight... of winter . . . To whose 
reign this year refers is not known, but it certainly cannot 
be of the reign of a Western Kshatrapa; for all dates 
of those Kshatrapas are recorded in the Saka era and are 
later than 40. Besides, they are introduced by the word 
varshe, not by saritvatsare as appears in the present case. 
The year cited here cannot also be of the reign of Gautami- 
putra Sitakaroi; for he is known to have conquered 
Western Maharashtra in his eighteenth regnal year. So 
this date is probably of Pujumévi's reign; for a record 
dated only two years later in his reign has been found at 
Karle itself. 


Line Text 
FiGe2 Gs [wo] 4 Reet! awe]... . 
[eens Je gare [x Jerr — 
Bie hase fer wadnfefer at wfn[ A]. . anfrera 
afm - 


3... (wy) ert erga oor [are] [+] [Fa]- 
oe ifr 
Ps Ct) 


Bone ee = aettefinfaiy saree, [1° J 


Translation 


+ + + . « + Inthe year 5, the fortnight . . of 
winter—on this aforementioned [rithi], the female disciples 
of Bhaganta . .:.*. «~ [got this cavé excavated) and 


—_—_———- 
* Hamieiigs, (iy. sect Bb.) 
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their Srdvikd sisters‘. . . . . . dedicated the cistern 
here to the Community of Buddhist Monks and the Buddha 
as (their) pious gift. 

By her associates . . . . (and) female disciples 
(and also) by Rishabhd*«*. . . 


No. 16 


Nasik Cave Inscription of Visishthiputra Pulumivi : Year 6 


This inscription is incised on the back wall of the 
veranda of Cave II at Nasik. Edward and Arthur West 
first drew attention to this record in 1865 by publishing 
its eye-copy in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. Vil, p. 52. It was thereafter 
discussed by R. G. Bhandarkar, Buhler, Bhagvanlal Indraji 
and Senart.® It is edited here from the plate accompanying 
Senart’s article. 

Characters and language—The »characters of the 
present inscription are of the Brahmi alphabet, and its 
language Prakrit. 

The record is very much mutilated. Only its first line 
can be read now. It mentions its date as follows :—the 
sixth year of (the reign of) Vasishthiputra Pujumiivi, the 
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Translation 


Success ! In the sixth - 6- year, the fifth - 5 - fortnight 
of summer (and) the day [1] (of the reign) of King 
Visishthiputra, the illustrious Pujumavi . . 


No. 17 


Kirle Cave Inscription of Vasishthiputra Pujumavi : Year 7 


This inscription is incised on the upper frieze to the 
left of the central door of the Chaitya Cave at Karle. Bird 
and Michell first drew attention to this record in the Histori- 
cal Researches (1847), pp. 58 ff. Thereafter, it was discussed 
by Stevenson-Brett and Franke.’ Bhagvanlal, Bihler and 
Senart have edited it with a translation. It is edited here 
from the plate accompanying Senart's article. 

Characters and language—The present inscription has 
covered three lines, leaving one word which is incised 
at the right hand side of the fourth. Its characters are 
of the Brahmi alphabet, and its language Prakrit. 

The object of the present inscription was to record 
that Mohdraghi Vasishthiputra Somadeva, the son of Mahd- 
rajhi Kausikipatra Mitradeva of (the place) Okhalakiya, 
donated a village (of an unspecified name) to the Buddhist 
Community of Valuraka dwelling in the Caves at Valuraka. 
It is stated further that the village was given with 
ordinary and extraordinary taxes’ and those paid in kind 
of com, 
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The date of the present inscription is stated as the 
regnal year 7 of Viisishthiputra Svimi illustrious Pulumavi, 
the fortnight 5 of summer and the day 1. 

Localities— Valuraka was the ancient name of Karle. 
The name of the donated village has been omitted inadver- 
tently. Ancient Okhalakiya may have become Ukhali or 
Ukhalgaon now. Several villages of this name now exist 
in the Ahmadnagar, Jalgaon and Aurangabad districts, 
but none is noticed in the Poond District. As the Buddhist 
Community at Karle had received gifts from the people 
of far-off places, Okhalakiya need not have been situated 
in the Poona District, but it cannot be definitely identified 
in the absence of the specification of its boundaries, 


Line Text! 
2 fed? [0+] cat enfiefogerr enfefiefe( gj [arti Je 
Fret wert wo [fit] qwrt 4 
2 [fe]et cet yo cera gare steafiery ancien” 
fretwa gat 


wifafiegera 
3 [Alerter anfafegia atti ort et pee 
aeordara’ meer” aig — 


4 aat[i] 
Translation 


Success ! In the (regnal) year seventh -7- of King 
Vasishthiputra Syimi illustrious Pujumavi, the fifth «5- 
fortnigh€ of summer, the first-1-day, on the aforemen- 
tioned tithi, Mahdrathi Visishthiputra Somadeva, the son 
of Mahdrathi KauSikipatra Mitradeva of (the village) 


cs - 


oe eS ee 
1 From Pia; 3 in EL. VIL ¢ 


‘together with the expenses of the fappirs of the caves”. BGhier eead sade 
kérosa interpreted it im the same. manner. Senart’s interpretation givens 
here is much better. win . « i 
‘st 
i% ee 


DAE 
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Okhajakiya has donated (this) village’, together with 
ordinary and extraordinary taxes, and together with (the 
revenue) in cash or kind, to the Buddhist Community of 
Valuraka (dwelling) in the Caves at Valuraka. 


No. 1& 
Niisik Cave Inscription of Visishthiputra Pujumiivi : Year 19 


This inscription is incised on the back wall of the 
veranda above the entrance in Cave No. HI at Niisik. 
Stevenson and Brett brought it to notice first in 1853 by 
publishing an eye-copy of it in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. V, pp. 41 ff. 
Later, it was discussed by Edward and Arthur West, R. G. 
Bhandarkar and Franke.’ Bihler, Bhagvanlal Indraji and 
Senart have edited it with a translation. It is edited here 
from the plate published by Senart. 

Characters and language—The characters of this 
inscription are of the Brahmi alphabet and its language 
Prakrit. It seems to have been first composed in Sanskrit 
and then translated into Prakrit. So it contains several 
figures of word and sense and also long compounds rarely 
noticed in Prakrit inscriptions. 

The object of the present inscription was to record 
that King Pulumavi, who bore the title of Dakshind- 
patheivara (the lord of the Deccan), donated the village 
Piddchipadraka situated south-west of the Trirasmi hill, 
together with all rights of its enjoyment, as his pious gift 
to the Bhadivaniya Buddhist Community for the embellish- 
ment of the cave excavated by his grandmother Mahddevi 
Gautami Bala-4ri on the Triradmi hill and for the acquisition 
of religious merit by his father (Gautamiputra Satakarni). 
In the beginning the present inscription contains the date — 
the (regma!) year 19 of Visishthiputra Pujumivi, the summer 
fortnight 2 and the day 1. 

Cave III, where this inscription has been incised, had 
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been excavated by Mahddevi (Great Queen) Gautami 
Bala-sri, the mother of Gautamiputra Sitakargi, and had 
been donated by her to the aforementioned Community 
of Buddhist monks. In the present inscription she is men- 
tioned with three titles, viz., Mahddevi, Mahdrdja-mdta 
and Mahdrdja-pitimahi. They are all significant; for 
she was the Queen of a Mahdrdja. His name does not 
occur in any inscription, but it is ‘given as Siva-Svati in 
the Purands. Her son Sdtakarpi also was a Mahdrdja ; 
for he was the lord of a large kingdom in Central and 
Southern India. Her grandson Puluméavi, again, is called 
Dakshindpath-esvara in the present inscription itself. She 
was naturally proud of this unique good fortune as is 
reflected in these three titles used in the present inscription. 

Mahddevi Gautami was rightly proud of her brave 
and righteous son Sitakargi. This is evident from the 
detailed description of his character, conduct and conquests 
with which the present inscription opens. No such descrip- 
tion of any other king of ancient India has yet been 
discovered. 

The present inscription describes Gautamiputra Sata- 
karni as the ruler of Asika (Rishika), Asaka (Aimaka), 
Kukura, Apariinta (North Konkan), Vidarbha, Andpa and 
Akarivanti (East and West Malwa). Next, the extent of 


of the three oceans. His commands were obeyed by all 
Raja-mandalas. 

In personal appearance Gautamiputra Satakarpi 
resembled the full moon (of the paurpimd) ; his gait was 
like the mode of walking of an elephant ; his arms were 
muscular, round and long like the folds of a great serpent, 
He always gave protection to the afflicted, was ever engaged 
in serving his mother, shared the joys and sorrows of his 
subjects, spent properly the wealth which he obtained 
by rightful means, gave assistance to the Brihmanas and 
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the people of other castes in their adversity, and prevented 
the intermixture of the four castes. He is further described 
as the abode of the Agamas, the resort of good people, 
the shelter of Rdja-lakshmi, a peerless bowman and a 
unique Brahmana. He detested violence and so he forgave 
his enemy for his hostility and did not inflict a corporal 
punishment on him. 

About his prowess we are told that he had humbled 
the arrogance of the Kshatriyas, destroyed the Sakas, 
Yayanas and the Pablavas, totally exterminated the Ksha- 
hariita race, and brought prestige to his own Sitavahana 
fumily. His victorious banner was never captured by the 
enemy and his capital was never molested by hostile forces. 

We have shown above that Cave No. III was got 
excavated and donated to a Buddhist Sangha by Gautami 
Bala-éri through her great son Satakarni. So it was known 
as Devi-lepa (the Queen's Cave) as stated in line 2 of the 
next inscription (No. 19), But it had not been embellished 
till then, So Pujumavi, her grandson, arranged for its 
embellishment with sculptures etc. by donating the village 


Piddchipadraka for the purpose. 

Localities—Dakshipapatha signifies the region 
south of the Narmada.’ Another definition of the term 
is that it lies beyond Mahishmati (modern Maheévar in 
the former Indore State). Asika is Sanskrit Rishika. 
From the references to it in the Rémdyapa and the Mahd- 
bhdrata, it seems that this country lay in the vicinity of 
AnOpa (Nemiig and Indore districts of Madhya Pradesh), 
Vidarbha and Aémaka. Such a country can only be modern 
Khandesh.’ Asaka (Aémaka) lay to the south of the Goda- 
vari as appears clear from the references to it in the Suttani- 
pata, \t evidently comprised the modern districts of Ahmed- 
nagar and Bida. Miilaka corresponded to the present 
Aurangabad District. Its capital was Pratishthina (modern 


} v 


atfieerr: eat cfemre st Képemoninal, 9%, 
* anberer fete tet cfeewrre:)  Vaepdyana’s Admunders (Kishi Sanskrit 
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Paithan) on the Godavari as stated in the Pali literature.’ 
The exact location of Kukura is not known. Varihamibira 
places it in the Madhya Desa, which suggests that it lay 
to the north of the Narmada. Apariinta is well known as 
the ancient name of North Kopkan. Andpa corresponded 
to the modern Nemid and Indore districts of Madhya 
Pradesh. Its capital Mahishmati is identical with modern 
Mahe§var on the Narmada. * Vidarbha is too well known 
to need identification. In ancient times, it extended from 
the Narmada in the north to the Godévari in the south. 
Akar&vanti comprised Eastern and Western Malwa corres 
ponding to its divisions of POrva and Apara, both of which 
are mentioned in the Junagadh inscription of Rudradiman, 
The capital of the former was Akara, and that of the latter, 
Avanti. Both are still known by their ancient names, 

The present inscription mentions several mountains. 
Vindhya, Sahya and Malaya retain their ancient names 
even now. Rikshavat is now known as Sitpuda. Piiriyiitra 
is probably the old name of Mt. Abu. Kaghagiri is 
the modern Kinheri hill. Macha (Sanskrit, Maficha) is 
identified by Bhagvanlal Indraji with Ramadeja bill.’ 
The location of Siritana (Sanskrit, Sri-stana) is uncertain. 
Some identify it with Sri-Saila. Sefagiri (Sanskrit, Sveta- 
giri) is identified by some with a hill near Nigirjunakond. 
It is mentioned in the Nagirjunakond inscription of 
Vasushena. According to others, it was identical with the 
hill of Naneghdt.‘ Mahendra is the well-known name of 
the eastern range of hills in Andhra. Chakora cannot be 
identified now. No village corresponding to Pisiichipadraka 
can now be identified in the Nisik District. 


Line Text* 
1 fir [18] cat anf” fnfegapfice aorta 
ee ertemabes “the plata ba'ceooahoabdl al Wasdale 
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vol ++ ]s firegre’ cw fafird 2 feat act tof ++] 2 
crore ieee fra] — 

2 deere afrerterregertta * aqafae- 

fersarafcers’ aceeveitferafatcea- 


wonrafee — 
3 defefersrerersfier rere | ate ) eregfengterarerret 
frrereaettateran: 


> 


© puarsddocronasee (BRAM. 


(0 Albarn yearacconen (>. Chiamee gheamunave— (BOD) Pertray int 
"© Nubhdgo— (BGK. ot Ticmanarves is intended. 
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10 Wearerrea crafefeerrra' afeerafeitearara fer 
Fare [Severe |frercafet fereegveerfivet fer[ ar) 
arrcfafetentgaterstor [i+] ger eer magnet eevee 
warerar[ fe Jarrett artes firwrere sreretterrt fereqereret [i+ 

LL gare aol a] ferro’ firfier eeriedter rere eres” 
ferrersat aw oorat. |. | efirererderet’ frgafiedt eerige 


oes Translation ' 
® Success! In the nineteenth—19—(regnal) year of the 
King, the illustrious Vasishthiputra Pulumayi, in the second 
2—fortnight of summer, on the thirteenth—13—day, 
the Mahddevi (Great Queen) Gautami Bala-dri—who is 
devoted to truth, charity, forgiveness and non-violence, 
who is alwaysengaged in penance, self-control, restraint 
and fasting, who fully follows the mode of life of the 
wife of a Royal Sage, who is the mother of the King 
of, kings, the illustrious Gautamiputra Sitakargi, who in 
strength was equal to the mountains Himayat, Meru 
(and) Mandira; who was the king of Rishika, ASmaka, Miila- 
ka, Kukura, Aparinta, Vidarbha and 
Akaravanti; who was the lord of Vir Rikshavat, 
Piriyiitra, Sahya, Krishpagiri, Majicha, Sri-stana, Malaya, 
Mahendra, Svetagiri and Chakora mountains; whose 
orders were obeyed by all circles of princes; whose face 
resembled a fresh lotus opened by the rays of the Sun; 
whose chargers had drunk the waters of the three 
oceans; whose lovely face was beautiful like the full 
moon; whose gait was like the mode of walking of a 
choice elephant; whose arms were stout, muscular, 
fleshy and long like the folds of a lordly serpent; whose 
fearless hand used to become wet by the water poured 
out in granting protection; who (always) waited upon 
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his blessed' mother; who properly allotted time and 
place to the three objects of human life; who shared 
the joys and sorrows of the people; who humbled the 
arrogance of the Kshatriyas; who destroyed the Sakas, 
Yavanas and Pahlavas; who properly spent the taxes 
which he rightfully collected; who was averse to inflicting 
capital punishment even on his enemy who had offended 
him; who brought about the prosperity of the families 
of the Brahmanas and also of the lower castes; who totally 
exterminated the race of the Kshaharitas; who established 
the fame of the Sitavihana family; whose feet were 
saluted by all circles (of princes); who prevented the 
intermixture of the four castes; who vanquished multi! 
tudes of enemies in many battles; whose victorious banner 
was never captured (by the enemy); whose capital was’ 
too strong to be attacked; whose royal title was inherited 
from a series of noble ancestors; who was the abode’ 
of the Agamas, the refuge of good people, the asylum of 
the Royal Fortune (and) the source of good manners ; 
who was a unique controller, an unrivalled bowman, a 
pre-eminent hero, and a peerless Brihmana; whose prowess 
was like that of Rima, Kesava, Arjuna and Bhimasena; 
who held festive assemblies of archery;? who in lustre 
resembled Nabhiiga, Nahusha, Janamejaya, Sagara, Yayati, 
Rima and Ambarisha; who used to obtain inexhaustible, 
lasting, inconceivable and marvellous victories in the 
forefront of the battle-fields crowded with Pavana, Garuda, 
the Siddhas, the Yakshas, the Rakshasas, the Vidyadharas, 
the BhOtas, the Gandharvas, the Charanas, the Sun, the 
Moon, the constellations and the planets; who, when seated 
on the shoulder of a choice elephant, pervaded the sky 


BD, takes avigunme- as am actiective of nine and interprets it as ‘who served his 
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(with his lustre),! who secured a great fortune for his 
own family —{ Mahddevi Gautami Balaéri] has caused to 
be excavated as her pious gift this precious Cave resem- 
bling a heavenly palace* on the top of the Triraémé hill 
which looks like a peak of the Kailfisa mountain. This 
Cave the Mahddevi (Great Queen), who is the mother of 


(Line 11) For the embellishment’ of this Cave, 
her grandson, the lord of the Dakshigipatha, who 
is desirous of serving his revered grandmother and 
pleasing her, adds to the religious endowments (of this 
Cave), for the bridge of the religious merit* of his father* 


* Bhagvanial and Bahler read mapo-varo-dhodhd-. ih. tranalated «an * who planed 
the surface of the sky like the summit of a mighty mountsis ‘and NOD as ‘whe 


dives deeper into the sky than the shoulder of the most excellent mountain", The 
use of the word standta in the present expreuiion indicates that the intended 
reading is probably niga-vuro-skandha-, and mage means ‘an elephant’. Senact 
who has given that reading, has transdated it as * plunging inte the shy from the 
shoulder of his choice elephant’, Nose of thie interpretations li sutithetory, 
2 Vimdna has been taken by Bhagvaolal it the seme of ‘a celestial chariot’, 
but it is evidently ued (a temple), 


a 


has . 
taken care of *, evidently understanding c/itume lm the samme of * cfsliveane ', 
Bhagvanlal translated it as * for painting the cave". But the Cave has ne paintings, 

remarked, * Time may have destroyed the colouring, but It ia ponsiiie 
that the Intention of painting the cave was not carried out", “The cemeinring * foe 


“of Vakitaka Pravarasena (L CIZ, V.p. 50. Pravarasena muds tee grant fe the calt- 
gioas merit of his mother. He does aot mention bin Cather who wap deat a6 the Cammy, 
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the village eg Fee ae gee situated to the south-west 
of the Triraémi hill, renouncing all his right to its 
enjoyment, 


No. 19 


Nasik Cave Inscription of Vasishthiputra Pulumiyi : Years 19 
and 22 


This inscription is incised on the back wall of the 
veranda in Cave III at Nasik in continuation of inscrip- 
tion No, 18, from which it is separated by a svastika. 
It extends over four lines. In some places it has been 
damaged or has become indistinct. 

Stevenson and Brett first drew attention to it by 
publishing its eye-copy in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. V, pp. 45 ff. 
Later, it was discussed by Edward and Arthur West, 
R. G. Bhandarkar, Pischel, Franke, Hultzsch and Rapson.' 
Bhagvanlal Indraji, Bahler and Senart have edited it 
with a translation. It is edited here from the plate 
published by Senart. 

Characters and language—The characters of this 
inscription are of the Brahmi alphabet, and its language 
Prakrit. 

The order recorded in the present inscription was 
issued by Pulumiivi, the lord (Svdmi) of Navanagara.* 
It says, “In the year 19, in the fortnight 2 of summer, 
on the day 13, We had given the village Sudaréana on 
the southern road in the dhdra (territorial division) of 
Govardhana for the purpose of creating a permanent 
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endowment (akshaya-nivi) for the up-keep of the Cave 
at the request of the mendicant monks of the Bhada- 
yaniya’ Sect of Bendkata. In exchange for that village 
Sudarsand, We are now giving the village Stimatpeire 
situated on the eastern road in = ahdra of 
You shall deliver this village of Silmalipadra to the 
mendicant monks of the Bhadiyaniya Sect dwelling in 
the Queen’s Cave, for the purpose of creating a perma- 
nent endowment for the care of the Cave donated by 
Our revered Sire.”* Next are mentioned the immunities 
incidental to the gift of the village. The order states 
further, “You shall record these immunities in regard to 
the villages Sudarsana and Salmalipadra. The order for 
cancelling the grant of the village Sudaréana has been 
issued. This order has been written down by the Mahd- 
sendpati Medhuna and has been kept in safe custody by 
the resident monks of Bepikata,’ The pastikd (deed) of 
this order was prepared by [Satakarni).* In the year 22, 
the fortnight . . of summer and the day 7."" The record ends 
with the following words :—" For the well-being of the 
residents of Govardhana, Vishpupila has described the 
Buddha and made obeisance to him.” 

The present inscription contains two dates. The first 
of them is identical with that recorded in the preceding 
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inscription (No. 18). On the basis of this, Bahler identified 
the villages Piéachipadraka and Sudarsana.' If so, why 
was the latter name not used in the preceding inscription ? 
Really speaking, these two villages were different, and 
they were gifted also for different purposes. Pulumavi 
granted the village Pisdchipadraka in his nineteenth 
regnal year for the embellishment of the Queen’s Cave. 
Sudargana was a Yakshini, Pulumdvi granted a village 
named after her in his 19th regnal year for the up-keep 
of the cave. Later, he donated Salmalipadra in exchange 
for it in his 22nd regnal year. It was actually deliver- 
ed to the Bhikshus of Benikaja dwelling in the cave 
by the present order of Pujumavi in that year. 

‘The statement in line 2 of the present inscription 
that Cave No. IIL had been granted [by Gautamiputra] 
at the request of the monks of Bendkaja is notewor- 
thy.* Previous editors had read Dhanakafa-samanehi in 
place of Bendkaja-samanehi and identified Dhanakaja 
with Dhaiakata (modern Dharanikot in Andhra). But 
the monks of Dhanakaja were of the Mahasanghika 
Sect,’ which belonged to the Mahayana. The Bhadaya- 
niya Bhikshus to whom the Cave was donated belonged 
to the Sthaviravada. Why should the Mahdsanghikas of 
Dhanakaja make a request to Gautamiputra for the 
donation of a cave to the adherents of a rival Sakha ? 
Hence the reading Bendkata-samanehi adopted by Senart 
is in all probability the correct one. Benakafa is men- 
tioned again in line 4 of the present inscription, which 
supports Senart’s reading in line 2. His remarks support- 
ing Bendkaja-samanehi in line 2 are worth quoting : 
“Of course, I cannot venture to hold my own against 
those who worked from the stone itself. 1 must own, 


* Suduciand was a Yaishini She lh mentioned i a Bharhot inscription, See a 
tiie mame i Ajetdfetipe it No. tt. Suduciand and Puldchipadraka are not 
identical The former was om the southern toad from Govardhana, while latter 
Wan or the wasters rou Besides, they were docated for different purposes. 
So thay were undeuberdiy differmt 

*See the expeeuion amie dhummodiine i No. 1}. The order ia that inscription 
wat innit fee the nace of both Caatamt and ber soo Sitakarni, 

3 See Amardwut Seulgeares te the Mintras Government Museum, pp. 1S ff. 
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however, that considering the general similarity of b and 
dh, it seems very tempting to suppose that our Dhana- 
kata is not different from the Benakata in the following 
epigraph. Of the two, the reading Bendkaja scems to 
me the better secured one.” Senart thought that this 
Benakata was situated in the Nasik District;' but no 
place of that name can be traced in that district. Bena- 
kata denoted the territory on the banks of the Benf or 
Vaingahgd. There was a famous Buddhist centre at 
Pauni on the bank of that river in the Bhandari Dis- 
trict of Vidarbha as revealed by the excavations of the 
Nagpur University and the Central Archacological 
Department in recent years." The monks of that place 
were of the Bhad&yaniya Sect. They are mentioned in 
the Kanheri inscriptions also. 

Localities—The location of Navanagara and Sudar- 
Sani has been discussed already. No village of the name 
Saimalipadra can now be traced in the Nasik District. 
The name must have by now changed to Sivargaon. 
Three villages of this name still exist in the Nasik and 
Niphad tdlukds of the Nasik District. That in the Nisik 
taluka is close to Govardhana, but it lies to the west, 
not to the east as stated in the present inscription. So 
it could not have been intended here. Sivargaon in 
the Niphad /d/ukd lies to the north-east of Govardhana- 
It may have been the one mentioned here. 


Line Test’ 
1 fer [v ] aaaceatet’ onfefoget fafeqgefe werrafr 
qaaa are 
2 farafes a wetie aa pol Mikel ee oh 
aarecanafa’ ga vad fae[efexe) - 


2 At Pauni on the bank of the Vaingangt is the Bhaqdiied dintriet, the romaine 
of two large StOpas and several inscriptions of te Maurye-Sungs period have 
been discovered. = 
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' aigqa saa sferret = aaa[ fafa eg 
cx teen een wot af” foarte tfasorenate 
forever wrerafaafy aferre weit [ i ] cert arena qaeara 
giraee a tent Gert 
3 nm anfere cer [i] on a agaEtea ataa anaga 
aan ofecare wenfafegy mm afew falalfiz 
fein [ avaifee] [fem Jaa waraferafe sfereg stanate 
[ ) cee @ cree araferres freagenfone 
4 feerery [ie Jor” oceiten aelreree oczafaafon* 
memrenifemfer « [1] ott x sfemefe sfeeefe [1° ] 
oe i-raferre '-afon? «ow framefy §[ fear | maa a 
ee ee Lv) seansferr 
om [i] afer [@avezana ]- 
af’ Dakin: Sire |eneberee rol ++ ]e ft wa 
« fiero [ve ) [ee] eoefer © eat [ e ] aera 
cont. at” faegeret [ean Jaoret oar [ t+ ] ae arreranfar- 
eata'® fierwer aaa [1°] f 


Translation 


Success | Vasishthiputra illustrious Pulumiivi, the 
Lord of Navanagara, issues the (following) order to 
Sivakhadita, '! the Amdtya at Govardhana :— 

“In the year 19, the fortnight 2 of summer, the 
day 13, we had given the village Sadargani. on the 
southern road in the dhdra of Govardhana as Our 


* Here some ctwharar Whe purivunanine Shithine are lout, 
© Suadiceps (i. ; Sadan (Rite. 


> Pihaaheciyeante (TN); prheemaltsarer (Rie. 
te Dhapenanane pattgucigace (Bis) Sermet tue taker this ie the seme of cbvtymdputa- 


REINER EBEe grEipenye 
Hi name iy Saemiteit will be Sive-Shancile, The prefix Sie is noticed iy several 
persoval names ef the time. Shacdile means 
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pious gift to the mendicant monks of the Bhaddya- 
niya Sect dwelling in the Queen’s Cave, with a 
view to creating a permanent endowment for the 
up-keep of the cave, at the request’ of the monks 
of Benikata’ dwelling in the caves on the Triradmi 
hill. In exchange for that village We are (now) 
granting the village Salmalipadra on the eastern 
road in the dhdra of Govardhana. You shal! deliver 
(that) village Salmalipadra to the Buddhist Commu- 
nity of the Bhadiiyaniya Sect dwelling in the Queen's 
Cave for the purpose of creating a permanent 
endowment for the up-keep" of the Cave donated 
by Our revered Sire‘ as a pious bridge for the 
acquisition of religious merit. . 

(Line 3) We are granting the following immuni- 
ties in regard to the gift of the village 
made to the Monks :—It shall not be entered (dy 
royal servants). It shall not be meddled. with. It 
shall not be dug for salt. It shall not be interfered 
with by any magisterial functionary, You shall 


4 Maha-atrakena odena has been by differes editors, Senurt 
has understood afruka (Sanskrit, dryuAa) in the senne of & religioun peronage, So 
would be ‘the Chief BGhier, took ae cefteeriing ter 


his mother. Buhler has understood wdvme in the sense of * kinet *, wily Semaet hus 
taken it as meaning ‘by an action revelting is sellgious marie. * 
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order, The paptikd (deed) (of this order) has been 
delivered to the residents of Benakata. The pajtikd 
was issued in the (regnal) year 22, in the fortnight 
.. of summer, on the day 7. It was prepared by 
[Satakarni).' 

(Line 4) For the well-being of the residents of 
Govardhana, Vishpupila has issued the (following) 
description of the Lord? :—"Salutation to the 
Buddha, the foremost among the Jinas, whose pre- 
eminence and majesty are exalted.”? 


No, 20 


Kirle Cave Inscription of the Reign of Viasishthiputra 
Pujumiyi : Year 24 


This inscription is incised at the top on the wall 
of the second cell (from the south) of a Vihdra, north 
of the Chaitya Cave at Kirle in the Poona District. 
This record was first brought to notice by Bird in 
1847.' Later, Stevenson and Brett, Franke and Rapson 
discussed it. Bhagvanlal Indraji, Bahler and Senart have 
edited it with a translation. It is edited here from the 
plate published with Senart’s article. 


* Sdnokwniond (wot chawe ; but Senuct read -tutamind, from which it seems to be 
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Characters and language—The present inscription 
is of four lines and is in a fair state of preservation. 
Its characters are of the Brahmi alphabet. The form of 
the initial e in ekavise, and the looped f@ are notewor- 
thy. This record contains the numerical symbols of 2, 
3, 4 and 24. Its language is Prakrit. In some cases the 
genitive form ends in sya as in Sanskrit, which is 
noteworthy. 

The object of the present inscription was to record 
that Updsaka Harapharaya, the son of Setapharaga, who 
was a follower of Suvarsha or KAsyapiya Safgha, and 
resided at Abulima, dedicated a mandapa (or vihdra) of 
nine cells to the Mahisaighika Community of Buddhist 
monks in honour of his father and mother. He. has 
recorded herein that Buddharakshita and his mother 
rendered him assistance in this task. This vihdra 
cave was completely excavated in the twenty-first 
regnal year of Pulumiivi, but was actually made over fo 
the -Mahisanghikas about three years later in the 
(regnal) year 24, in the third fortnight of winter, on the 
second day. The record states at the end that there is 
another cave of the Updsikd mother of Buddharakshita 
nearby. 

As stated here, this cave lies to the north of the 
Chaitya Cave at Kirle and has nine cells. The Purinas 
state that Pulumévi ruled for twenty-eight years. So 
this cave may well have been occupied in his twenty- 
fourth year. The mention of the Mahasafghika Sect in 
the present record is worthy of note. 

The personal names Harapharaga and 
are Persian.'' The former resembles Greeco - Persian 
Horopharnes or Holophernes. Pharapa at the end of 
it means ‘the lord" in Persian. Seta may be a 
corruption of Persian kshaeta. ASWI. IV, p. 113, 


n. 10. 

—The place-name Abelima is not Indian. 
It may have been the name of a region or of a town 
in Iran.' 


————___— 
+ ASWI. IV, p. 112. 
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Line Text! 

1 fer [+] ea? afafeqre fafeganfar caut agfae - 
20 ( ++ )¢ ere” qe afea 3 frat fa- 

2 fred 2 sorawe Reema Aneeagees atl a jKeT qT 
fen ween Coren Se 

oe woe wngfea fea’ arenfagy 
ga [ a) weana ferqreera [1°] conf a= 

4 wot fafem [1] wee ea ga quefeda mae aa" 
[a] nfeema [1+] qereferre arg tei net’ at [1+] 


‘Translation 

Success ! In the twenty-fourth—-24— year of the 
King Visishthipatra illustrious Pujumiavi, in the third—3— 
fortnight of winter on the second—2—day, this pious 
gift of a mandapa (vihdra) of nine cells was given to 
the Universal Sahgha as the special property Ew the 
Mahiisanghikas by the Updsaka Harapharaya, the son 
of Setapharana, who belongs to the Sauvarshaka'® (or 
Kiiéyaptya) Sedgha and is a resident of Abulima, in 
honour of his father and mother and for securing the 
well-being and happiness of all creatures. It had been 
excavated in the twenty-first!’ (regna/) year. Buddharak- 
shita and his Updsikd mother have rendered assistance 
to me. There is another pious gift of the mother’? of 
Buddharakshita behind (¢his Cave)'?. 


* From the plate in £%. Vil. 

* Ruse (DGD), but the pine shows Aivte clearly, 

5 Mersin (8. aod BOD) But the reuding given above ix clear in the plate, 

+ magupe (Bid. act BOD). fut the second atshare of thin is not clear. 

4 Dats (Bibs) + Pilje> (Bt). 

7 Bibler eeud ehencte, but the reading chavie given by Bhagavanial and Senart 

appeart to be correct. 

*Banier has seggested the reading mnimurwkhai, Pithe (Bb). 

te Seveanuies (Sanh rit, Susavar etd 2) mace © a false of tha Senarsia Gr Kidiapbe 

Sartaghen * (ite. 

+) Banier cmd ehpetie, bat at the exprewion here mentions the date when the 
bust buen completed, that reading is mot admissible. 

+) Batley supposed that MidnerwdAad (Sannkrit, sudertraksAind) was her name, 

+) The lt two words eunnot be interpeeted satifactorily. Bahler read pitho 

and took the word) to meus tat a second passage was completed. Senart has 

omitted thane wordis is hit tracaiation. If pdghe it amended into puphe (prishthe), 

the intended mening may De "There is another (mepyispa) behind (cis) ° 
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No, 21 


Amariyati Stipa Inscription of the Reign of 
Visishthiputra Pulumivi 


This inscription was incised on a gateway pillar of 
the railing of the Stpa at Amariivati in the Andhra Pradesh. 
Its reading was first published by Bhagvanlal Indraji in 
1882. Later, Hultzsch, Burgess and Pischel discussed it.' 
Sivardmamurti also has given its reading and translation.’ 

Characters and language—The characters of this 
inscription are of the Brahmi alphabet, and its language 
Prakrit. 

The present inscription contained a date of the reign 
of Vasishthiputra Svimi illustrious Pujumévi, but it has 
now been lost. The object of the inscription was to record 
that the Grihapati Kahutara and Isili (Rishila), the son 
of the Grihapati Puri, erected as their pious gift the Sacred 
Wheel on the western gateway of the StOpa which belonged 
to the Chetikiya Buddhist Saigha of the 
(the Great Chaitya). It is further recorded that the brothers 
and sisters of the second Grihapati Isili and his wife 
Nakinikd with her sons were to share in the religious 
merit of this pious gift. 

The importance of the present inscription lies in 
this that it proves the extension of Sdtavahana power 
to Andhra Pradesh during the reign of Pulumévi. His 
coins also have been found there, Tarindtha says that 
Nagarjuna erected the railing round the StOpa at Amarivati. 
From this some scholars have conjectured that the great 
Buddhist philosopher flourished during his reign. The 
mention of the brothers and sisters as partners in the 
pious gift shows that the joint family system then prevailed 
in Andhra. The Chetikiya Nikiiya mentioned in this inscrip- 
tion was a sub-division of the Mahdsafghika Sect of 
Buddhism. 


* Laders’ Lin, No. 120) 
2 Amardvatt Seulptures ie the Madras Goveramant Muasmum, py 242. 
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Line Text 
1 [fajd [oe] c[at] w[faslga[a] [ar] fafate—- 
ganar... freqafend gat — naafaa gfe — agafaa a 
gre sfefern emrgen 
2 ik waa @ aarefaea agae[a].... 
[at] am aferaitferfens frm [ ae je sferg arent aaa 
wra[ Fi] afer [ 1 ] 


Translation 

Success ! {In the year. . . . ] of King Vasishthi- 
putra Sviimi illustrious Pujumivi, the Grihapati Kahutara 
of the Pindasutariya family and Isili ( Rishila), the son of 
the Grihapati Puri, together with his brothers and sisters 
and his wife Nakiiniké (and) . . . . together with his 
sons, have erected as their pious gift (this) Dharma Chakra 
(Sacred Wheel) on the western gateway (of the railing) 
owned by the Buddbist Community of the Chetikiya Sect 
of the Mahi-Chaitya. 


22; Plate H 
Vanaviisi Stone Inscription of Visishthi-putra Pujumiyi 


This inscription was discovered recently while clearing 
the courtyard in front of the temple of MadhukeSvara 
at Vanavisi. “ The inscribed slab is of ash-coloured basalt 
and measures 4-8° « 1-1’ » 0-5’. The slab is artistically 
carved and the inscription is in the centre of the stone. 
There is a pointed tip at the bottom, from which it 
becomes evident that it was intended to be fixed to a 
socket. At the top of the stone is seen a chaitya motif 
partly preserved. 

The inscription was published by A. V. Narasimha 
Murthy and H. R. Raghunath Bhat in the Studies in Indian 
Epigraphy, Vol. 1, pp. 34 ff. We discussed it in the Archaeolo- 
gical Studies (Mysore University), Vol. I, pp. 2 ff. It is 
edited here from the plate published in the Studies in 
Indian Epigraphy, Vol. 1. 
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Characters and language—The characters of the 
inscription are of the Brahmi alphabet, and its language 
Prakrit. 


The inscription is of only two lines and records that 
the chhdyd-prastara (image-stone) is of the Mahddevi 
(Chief Queen) of Vasishthiputra Siva-Sri Pulemavi. The 
Previous editors of this inscription stated that Vasishthi- 
putra Pujumdvi was succeeded by Sdtakarpi, and the 
latter by Sivasri Pulumavi. He was also known as Satakarni. 
The present inscription is of his reign. So the genealogy 
of these kings will be as follows :— 


Gautamiputra Satakarni 
' 
Vasishthiputra Pujumavi 
$r1-Satakarpi 


Sivasri Pujumavi 
(also known as Satakarni) 


This is a confused genealogy. The Sdtavahanas 
sometimes prefixed Sivasri to their names and sometimes 
they did not do so. The Tarhaji hoard contained coins 
of both the types. We learn from No, 18 that Vasishthiputra 
Pujumavi was a son of Gautamiputra Satakargi. From a 
fragmentary inscription’ at Kanheri, we know that 
Vasishthiputra Sitakarpi was the son-in-law of Rudra- 
daman of the Kirdamaka family. This Rudradiman is 
undoubtedly the Saka Mahd-kshatrapa Rudradiman of 
the Junigadh inscription. Two other Vasishthiputras have 
become known from their lead coins in the Wiijegaon 
hoard and silver portrait coins, viz., Visishthiputra Skanda 
Satakarpi and Viasishthi-putra Vijaya Satakarpi. These 
four kings were uterine brothers, all of them being sons 
of Gautamiputra Satakaroi and a queen of the Vasishtha 
gotra. 


1 See inscription No. 23, 
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From No. 18, we learn that the following countries 
in South India were included in the kingdom of Gautami- 
putra Sétakarni—{!) Asika (Rishika or modern Khandesh); 
(2) Asaka (Aimaka) (modern Ahmadnagar and Bida 
Districts) ; (3) MGjaka (modern Aurangabad District with 
its capital at Pratishthdna), and (4) Vidarbha. Kuntala 
(modern Satara, Kolhfpur, Be]gaon, Dharwad and Kannada 
districts) was probably not comprised in his kingdom. 
So the Wijegaon hoard found in the Kuntala country 
did not contain a single coin of Gautamiputra Satakarni, 
Pulumfvi seems to have annexed that country for the 
first time. So his present Vanavisi stone inscription has 
come to notice in Kuntala. No inscriptions or coins 
of any of his predecessors have yet been discovered in 
Kuntala. 

The present inscription shows that a chhdyd-prastara 
(an image-stone) of the Chief Queen of Pulumavi was 
set up at Vanavasi, Such stones and pillars had carved on 
them the imagés of the persons to commemorate whom 
they were erected. Such images were generally carved 
after the death of the persons in whose memory they were 
set up. This is suggested by a scene in the Pratimd-ndjaka 
of Bhisa. Such an image-inscription has been found on 
a pillar at Nagarjunakood.' Another was recently discover- 
ed at Pauni in the Bhandari District of Vidarbha.* Such 
stone slabs and pillars probably had images carved on 
them such as are noticed on the aforementioned pillar 
discovered at Nagirjunakood; but no such figure was 
noticed on the memorial stones discovered at Vanavasi 
and Pauni. Pulumavi's Chief Queen was probably a princess 
of Vanavisi. Hence her memorial stone has been discovered 
at Vanavisi. 


Line Text 


fred [ ] oe Pian ate 
2 genfes afer coneett [  ] 


* BL, XXXIV, p 27. 
* See lnacrigtion No. 
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Translation 
Success! This is the i b of the Chief 
Queen of King Viisishthiputra Pulumivi. 
No. 23 


Néineghat Inscription of the Reign of (Skanda) Satakargi : 
Year 13 


This inscription is incised above a cistern at Napegh’t. 
Bhagvanlal Indraji edited it in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XV, pp. 315 f.' 
Its facsimile was not, however, published with the article. 
Rapson felt its need while discussing its contents for checking 
the Pandit’s readings; but no facsimile of the record 
has yet been published. At my request Shri R. G. Pandeya, 
Superintending Archaeologist, Western Circle of the 
Archacological Survey of India, and Dr. Jamkhedkar, 
Director of Archacology, Mahdrashtra State, sent their 
Epigraphical Assistants to Naneghat to copy the inscription, 
but neither of them could trace it there. Since then it has 
been located at Naneghay, but it could not be copied owing 
to several difficulties. 

Characters and language—As no facsimile of the 
record has yet been published, its characters cannot be 
described, but, like those of all other Satavahana inscrip- 
tions, they must have been of the Brahmi alphabet. The 
language is. Prakrit. 

The object of the present inscription was to record 
that on the tenth day of the fifth fortnight of winter in the 
13th regnal year of one Viasishthiputra Satakargi, Grihapari 
Damaghosha of Kimavana dug a water-cistern in the 
Sat. hill, where the nt i ion has been incised, 
and dedicated it as bie plows on to the Community of 
Buddhist monks, 


+ JBBRAS., XV, pe HA 
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Bhagvanlal read the name of the Vasishthiputra as 
Chatarapana, but as the upper stroke of pa is a little curved, 
he conceded that the name might also be read as Chatara- 
phana. This appears a very curious name. None like it 
has been noticed in the Puranic dynasty of the Andhra 
(Satavahana) kings. But Bhagvanlal read it on a silver 
coin of Yajia-éri Sdtakarni, found at Sopdra. He read 
Chatarapana-kumaru in the legend on the reverse of that 
coin, and on its basis he concluded that Chatarapana 
was the father of Yajfia-dri Satakarni. This coin of Yajiia-Sri 
resembled those of the Western Kshatrapas. On its obverse 
it had the king's bust to right, and the signs of a hill, a 
river ete, on the reverse, as on the coins of the Western 
Kshatrapas, According to Bhagvanlal, Chatarapana is 
mentioned on the coin as the father of Yajiia-sri. It is 
well-known that Kshatrapa coins mention the ruling 
king's father’s name. Bhagvanlal obtained another similar 
coin of Yajia-éri at Amreli, but the legend on its reverse 
was even less distinct. He then argued as follows :—‘* The 
characters of the present Nineghiit inscription resemble 
those of the time of Yajiia-4ri. As Chatarapana is called 
Vasishthiputra in it, he seems to have been a younger 
brother of Vasishthiputra Pulumivi. As Yajiia-sri’s Sopara 
coin is of the same type as the coins of Kshatrapa Rudra- 
diman, he must have been his contemporary. He was 
evidently the Satakarni who was defeated twice by Rudra- 
diman and then released as stated in his Junagadh inscrip- 
tion. Yajfia-4ri first invaded his territory, but was ultimately 
defeated by him.” 

The historical sources discovered during the last 
half a century have disproved these conjectures of 
Bhagvanlal Indraji. Some more coins of the same type 
have since been found which show that Yajiia-éri's coins 
have an identical legend, on both the obverse and the 
reverse, with only this difference that the reverse legend 
has some Dravidian words and terminations.’ So there 


© The silver portrait coim of Yajhe Sitskarti have the legend Reto Gotand-patass 
16 Vater Sdtuhaning on the obverne and Arhumeste Gocars-putasha hire Yato~ 
Maruhawisis on the reverve. 
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is no mention of Chatarapana on any coin of ee 
Even according to Bhagvanlal, Chatarapana 
VAsishtiputra, i. ¢., + Sea cb aes ot the Ve 
gotra, 

From inscriptions at Nasik and Kanheri, and coins 
found at Wajegaon and elsewhere, we know of four 
Vasishthiputras, vis. (1) Vasishthiputra Pulumiivi, 
(2) Vasishthiputra Skanda Satakarpi,' (3) Vasishthiputra 
Vijaya Satakarni, and (4) Vasishthiputra Sitakarpi.’ All 
of them were uterine brothers and sons of Gautamiputra 
Satakarpi. They all ruled in Maharashtra. So the Vasishthi- 
putra mentioned in the present inscription must be one 
of them. Of these, Vijaya Sdtakarni was probably ruling 
in Vidarbha and perhaps in Andhra too, His coins have 
been found at Chind&é and Tarhila in Vidarbha. His 
silver portrait coin legend has some Telugu words. Coins 
of Skanda Sitakarni have been found in Western Mahi- 
rashtra® and his silver portrait coin has no Telugu words 
in its legend. So Skanda Sitakarni may have been ruling 
in Western Mahirashtra. 

No estampage of the present inscription has yet been 
published, but the conjecture may be hazarded that it 
had in the first line the words Vasishiputasa siri-Khade- 
Sdtakanisa. This Khada Sitakarni is the same as Skanda 
Satakarni, mentioned in the Puriinas. He was not, however, 
the son of Pujumivi as stated in the Purdnas. He was 
his brother. Pargiter has given the relevant line in the 
constituted text as follows :’— 


frreresre: srerefertfaenearsrr: erat: 1 
But this line is defective as it does not mention his 
regnal period. A MS. of the Vayupurdpa gives the line as 
follows :‘— 


frrwerre: srereforifientiy aterm: | 


' The Wittegaon hoard contained lead cuins of Viviihghigputra Puluowivi and 
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But it gives him a very short reign-period of only 
three years. From several coins of this Skanda Satakarni 
in the Wafegaon hoard where the legend commences 
at different points,' it appears quite clear that he ruled 
for a fairly long period. Several statements in the 
Purfinas recording reign-periods have been proved to be 
wrong by the unchallengeable evidence of contemporary 
inscriptions. This is one more instance of the same 
type. 

So the present inscription is probably of Vasishthi- 
putra Skanda Satakarni. He issued coins of both potin 
and lead.* The Tarhala hoard contained his coins of potin, 
and the Wajegaon hoard those of lead, Recently, a silver 
portrait coin of him has been discovered.° But this is so far 
the only known inscription of his reign. 

Localities—The hill where the present inscription 
has been incised is called Satagara. Bhagvanlal took Sapta- 
giri as its Sanskrit form, and held that it was the ancient 
name of the hill near Junnar. Alternatively, he suggested 
the reading deya-dhamasa Tagara-pavate in line 4 and 
took Tagara-parvata to be the name of the hill near Junnar. 
He concluded on the basis of this evidence that Junnar 
was the ancient city of Tagara.* Both these conclusions 
are wrong. Satagara may be identical with Sejagiri men- 
tioned in No. 18 as a mountain in the kingdom of Gautami- 
putra Sitakarpi.* He is described theirein as its Svami 
(Lord). Just as Krishnagiri (KAnheri) is mentioned separately 
from Sahya (Sahyadri), of which it is an off-shoot, so is 
Sveta-giri of the present inscription. It seems that one 
off-shoot of the Sahyadri range was known as Kyishna-giri 
(Black Hill), and another as Svetagiri (White Hill), Bhagvan- 
lal’s identification of Tagara with Junnar has since been 
proved to be erroneous. Tagara is mow correctly taken 


The hegend on hit lead coins im the Wifegton hoard commences at different 

pluces om the obverse. Se they must have been itsued in different years. 

*See the Section om the coum of the Sdtavdhaaas 

3 Law. ft. 

*JRARAS. XV, p 30 
“ also mentions Setagiri. It seems to have 
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to be identical with Ter in the Osm&nabad District on 
the undisputable evidence of excavations. 


Line Text! 
1 fet [+ ) cot wefegee [ere” Jeevan 
2 wawx ae pol +*]3 Raw Ter Tw fend go 
3 ere aera TREE tou 
4 afrage gaan merreat oc [1] 


Translation 


Success !_ In the year thirteen-13-in the fifth fortnight 
of winter, on the day 10, (shis) water-cistern is (dedicated as) 
a pious gift of Grihapati Damaghosha of Kiimavana here 
on (shis) Sveta-giri hill, 


No. 24 
Amariivati Fragmentary Stone Inscription of Siva-maka-Sada 


This inscription is incised on a coping stone at 
Amariyati in Andhra. It was first read by Burgess in 1882. 
Thereafter, Hultzsch® and Rapson discussed it. Sivarima- 
murty also has published his reading and translation 
of it. They are adopted here. 

Characters and language—The characters of this 
record are of the Brahmi alphabet, and its language Prakrit. 

The inscription consists of only one line, which also 
is very much mutilated. Its object cannot, therefore, be 


' From Bhagvanlal’s article in JABRAS. XV, p 31). 
*Bhagvanial read Chaterapuna bere and alo on the silver coin of Yajedes 


name of Satakarpi. Vijaya Satakaroi was ruling in Vidarbha and perhyow in 
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definitely stated. It seems to record some pious gift of a 
Paniya-gharika (Superintendent of Water Works) of King 
Siva-maka-Sada at Amariavatl. This king seems to be of 
the Sdtavahana family, Sada being perhaps an abbreviation 
of Sdtakdrui. This name, however, occurs nowhere in 
the Sitavahana genealogy. The prefix Siva was optionally 
applied to their names by several kings of the age. Maka 
seems to be an honorific prefix. So the personal name of 
the king ruling at the time seems to have been Sada or 
Sada (Sitakarni), known also as Viasishthiputra Satakarni, 
as suggested by Rapson.' His coins have been found in 
Andhra. It seems that the Satavahana kingdom was divided 
between the two brothers, Skanda Sitakarni and Vasishthi- 
putra Satakarni, after the death of Pulumavi. Skanda 
obtained Mahdrishtra including Vidarbha, and Satakarni 
Andhra. After the former's death, Vijaya Satakarni began 
to rule in Vidarbha. He may have held some part of Andhra 
also. «Later, Sitakarni, the youngest brother, obtained 
Mahfrashtra also as shown by the following inscription 
(No, 25). 

The officer whose donation is recorded in the present 
inscription was Paniya-gharika (the Superintendent of 
Water Works) at Amaravati. His designation shows that 
the local government there made suitable arrangements 
for, and looked after, the supply of drinking water to the 
people of the town. 


Text® 
ea) frfe — ferewers — aren ofaoufter g . 


Translation 
(This pious gift is of } the Superintendent of Water 


Works of the King, illustrious’ Siva-maka-Sada (the 
venerable Siva-Satakargi). 


* BMC. (Andie), » 
*ASMGM.. p. 


No, 25 


Kinheri Cave Inscription of the Time of 
Viisishthiputra Sitakarpi 


This inscription is incised in a niche or recess above 
Cistern No. V on the road to the Caves at Kanherl. It 
was first noticed by Bird in 1847. Thereafter, Stevenson- 
Brett, West, Buhler, R. G. Bhandarkar and Rapson 
discussed it.' It is edited from the facsimile published 
with Bihler's article, 

Characters and language—The characters are of the 
Brahmi alphabet, and the language almost correct Sanskrit, 

The object of the present inscription was to record 
that the faithful Amdrya Sateraka of the Queen of the 
illustrious Sitakargi, who was the daughter of the Mohd- 
kshatrapa Rudra- and was born inthe Kairdamaka family, 
donated as his pious gift the water cistern where the inscrip- 
tion is engraved. This Mahdkshatrapa Rudra -is none other 
than Mahdkshatrapa Rudra-diman, who ruled over Malwa 
and Kathidwad, about the middle of the second century 
A. D. He is known to have promoted Sanskrit learning 
and himself composed Kdvyas in prose and verse. The use 
of almost correct Sanskrit in the present inscription® of his 
daughter's Amdtya is indicative of the same atmosphere 
at the court of his son-in-law, Vasishthiputra Satakarni. 

The name Kardamaka of Rudradiman’s family’ is 
known from this inscription only. That he had given his 
daughter to the Sitavahana prince, Visishthiputra Satakarpi 
is also known only from this record. It is, therefore, of 
great historical importance. 

We have shown before from the preceding inscription 
that Vasishthiputra Satakarpi was ruling over Andhra 
after the death of Pujumavi. Later, his rule seems to have 


1 See the references in Liders” Liv, No. 94. 

2 The only wrong form used in the prewent inscription is SrtSumuturwiene for Sein 
Sdtakaroeb. 

31t is net unlikely that Kardamaka was the name of the Queen's mother's farnily, 
See Rapton, BMC. (Andiras), p. cili 
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extended to Maharashtra. Perhaps, Rudradiman had 
earlier annexed Apariinta (North Konkan) after defeating 
Pulumavi. In his Junagadh inscription (No, 51) he is des- 
cribed as the lord of Aparanta, and is said to have 
defeated Sdtakarni twice, but later released him because 
he was his ‘not distant’ relative. We have shown else- 
where that this Satakarni was none other than Pulumavi.' 
After conquering Aparinta from Pujumavi, Rudradaman 
may have given it to his son-in-law Vdasishthiputra 
Satakarpi. Hence, this inscription of the latter’s queen’s 
Amdtya has been found at Kanheri. 


Line Text* 
1°. 6... wnfeetgaen eitera[ efor jeq den[:] wrt 
wortas[ ajar amera[a}e[ee'] . . gfe]... 
Zereves (er: |)... [fajewren amend nace 


This water-cistern is a pious gift of the faithful Amdtya 
Sateraka of .. 2... the queen of the illustrious 
Viasishthiputra Sitakarpi, who is born in the Kiardamaka 
royal family, and is the daughter of Mahdkshatrapa 
Reta . 2.5 


No. 26 


Niisik Cave Inscription of the Reign of Yajiia 
Sitakarpi : Year 7 


This inscription is incised on the back wall of the 
veranda of Cave XX at Nasik. Stevenson and Brett 


* Several members of the Sitavihana family awumed sames ending in Sétotarpi 
(@. © Shanda Sdtakargi) after their Mustriows ancestor Sitakarpi I. Hence, Pulumavi 
sees Oe Dr bese eset Ws ue Shatin oe abet e Jeeta eo oe 

* From the facsimile published with BGiler’s article. ASW2, V, Plate LI (11). 

2 The words ‘firgs trw:' may have been incised here. 

tHe in evutently MuAdAvtderaps Radradimas. 

# The same of the queen is leat here. 
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first drew attention to it in 1853. Later, Edward and 
Arther West, R. G. Bhandarkar and Franke discussed 
it. Bhagvanlal Indraji, Buhler and Senart have edited 
it with a translation.' It is edited here from the plate 
published with Senart’s article. 

Characters and language—The characters of this 
inscription are of the Brahmi alphabet, and its language 
Prakrit. 

The object of this inscription is to record that 
Mahdsendpatini Visa, the wife of the Mahdsendpati 
Bhavagopa of the Kausika gotra completed the exca- 
vation of the cave which had been commenced by a 
Yati named Bopaki, but had remained incomplete for 
several years, and dedicated it for the dwelling of the 
mendicant monks of the four quarters, on the first day 
of the third fortnight of winter in the seventh regnal 
year of Gautamiputra Syiimi illustrious Yajita Sitakargi. 

The inscription shows that the wife of a Mahdsend- 
pati took pride in calling hereself Mahdsendpatini. 


Line Text* 
1 fad [te] oat mtafager mfnfafeornerefier rapt 
Ae wo RAN Ts aft y 
2 fret cat Stine agriorfre writer wfora apr 
afafra® ana der 
3 atafeafaaama’ arrafrrnt apwnfr afemin sept! 
errare fait - 


4 aa & firqeees orarat wit fr [ 1° ] 
Translation 


Success ! In the (regnal) seventh—7—year, in the 
third —3—fortnight of winter, on the first day the 


1 See the references in Liders’ Lint, No. 1146 and £7, VEEL, pe. 93 

2 From the plate facing p. 60 im E/. VIII. 

3 Mahdsenipatiniys (Bab.). 

* Sujamipasa payavasita (Bb. and BO). Senart's reading given abowe i better. 
‘The letters @ and sw were alike in the alphabet of that period. 

5 Urkuta (Sanskrit, athrirta) iv used bere im the sense of * excavated *, 
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Mahdsendpatini Visu, the wife of the Mahdsendpati 
Bhayagopa of the Kausika gotra, completed this cave, 
which had remained incomplete for several years after its 
excavation had been commenced! by the ascetic (yati) 
Bopaki, and dedicated it to the Community of Buddhist 
monks from (all) the four quarters for their residence. 


No. 27 


Kinheri Cave Inscription of the Reign of Yajia 
Sitakarpi : Year 16. 


This inscription is incised on the left-hand side 
wall outside the veranda of Cave No. LXXXI at 
Kanheri. Bird first brought it to notice in 1847. There- 
after, Stevenson-Brett, West, Bhagvanlal Indraji, Buhler 
and Franke discussed it.* It is edited here from the 
plate published with Bahler’s article. 

Characters and language—The characters of the 
inscription are of the Brahmi alphabet, and its language 
Prakrit. 

This inscription is dated in the sixteenth (regnal) 
year of King Gautamiputra Svimi illustrious Sitakarni, 
on the fifth day of the first fortnight of summer. The 
object of it was to record that the merchant Updsaka 
Aparegu, the son of Ananda, who resided at Kalayana, 
together with all members of the family, got excavated 
this cave and the assembly hall in the hill Krishnagiri 
for the Community of Buddhist monks from all the 
four quarters in order to obtain religious merit for 
their parents. At the same time he had made a perma- 
nent endowment of 200 Adrshdpapas carrying an interest 
of one per cent (per month) for the Community of 
Buddhist monks, and also donated his own share of 
half the produce of a field at Magalathina. From the 
amount thus received, sixteen Adrshdpanas were to be 
given to the Bhikshus for their clothing and one 


+ Buihler’s rendering * which had been destroyed for many years * is not correct. 
* See the references in Liders’ Li, No. 1024 
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karshdpana to each monk in every month of the rainy 
season (for their medicine). 

Such an arrangement was also made by Risha- 
bhadatta in his inscription No. 38 for the Bhikshus of 
his Nasik Cave. But that inscription mentioned the 
number of Bhikshus who were to receive the monthly 
stipend. Such is not the case here. The interest on 200 
kdrshdpapas at the rate one per cent per month would 
amount to 24 kdrshdpapas. Some more kdrshdpanas 
would be obtained from the produce of the field. From 
the amount thus collected from the two sources the 
Bhikshus were to receive the necessary money for their 
clothing. Besides, they were to get one kdrshdpana 
each for every month of the rainy season. Senart 
thought that it was probably for food. But he admitted 
that such a proceeding was, from the point of view of 
principle, most incorrect, the monks being expected to 
live on alms and being precluded from touching any 
money. We have stated elsewhere that the word kufapa- 
mila used in this connection is a mistake for kuéala- 
mila,’ and that the small amount given to cach Bhikshu 
was for his medicine. It was given in the rainy 
season; for one generally falls ill in that season, and in 
other seasons the monks used to go from place to 
place where they received the necessary help from the 
Buddhist laity. 

Localities — Kilayana is modern Kalyiin in the Thine 
District, famous as a port from ancient times. Magala- 
thina is probably identical with Magithane in the same 
district. 

Line Text’ 
1 fea 
2 wt Mafigaa mfefafcararefirr afajot’ rol ++] 
§ fr 
3 Far ver 2 fers 4 erearererens rere ot — 
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4 eqee gen(st) eer setae a[ a ]fearca ag 

5 wefafra arremy [a }enfefrmra ag meee aes 
6 we wale lie wm. . & . fat [a] armafar 
Taga... am mea jon’ menferet (er) ofa 
8 et epee ae wife @ ton[ a] wafer 

9 freed ofrerferer erea| ar ]ot feagea [ 1° J 

10 cae @ wenfafe on meinfa amit T 200 

11 wae de ge ofee wet os @ TT — 

12 fran aa ra areas weewrafer cat 

13. thie aed fates toes ofa a a same [ 1°] 


‘Translation 


Success ! In the year 16, in the fortnight 1 and on 
the day 5, the merchant Updsaka Aparenu, the son of 
Ananda, who is a resident of Kalayina, together with 
his relatives, together with Juviripika, the mother of 
of Ananda, together with his son Ananda, together 
with his daughters-in-law .... together with Dhimadevi 
s.se Caused to be excavated (this) cave and an assem- 
bly-hall on the Kyishga Saila (Black Mountain) as his 
pious gift to the Community of Buddhist Monks of 
the four quarters for the well-being and happiness of 
all creatures and with a view to obtaining religious 
merit for his parents. 

To the same Community he has donated a perma- 
nent endowment of two hundred —200— kdrshdpanas at 
the interest of (one) Adrshdpana per hundred kdrsha- 
ponas. He has also given a field of a half-share 
ownership in the village of Mangalasthina for being 
enjoyed. From this (interest and the reyenue) the San- 
gha should give (the Bhikshus) sixteen karshdpanas for 
clothing and a kdrshdpapa* per month in the (rainy) 
season. 


* The ehsturas here are indistinct. BGbier has suggested the reading 

*Senast saugent that this monthly stipend may have been for food; but he has 
it woukd be againnt principle. Appendix VI, where it is shown 

have been for medicine. 
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No. 28 


Kanheri Cave Inscription of the Reign of Yajia Sitakarpi 


This inscription is incised on the right-hand gate- 
post of the Chaitya Cave at Kinheri. Several aksharas 
in the first cleven lines of it are now damaged. Still, 
it is not difficult to know its purport. 

Bird first drew attention to this inscription in 
1847. Thereafter, Stevenson-Brett, West, Bhagvanlal 
Indraji and Bihler discussed it.' Babler has edited it 
with a translation and a Plate. It is edited here from 
the same plate. 

Characters and language—The characters of this 

inscription are of the Brahmi alphabet, and its language 
Prakrit. 
This inscription bore a date of Gautamiputra Yajia 
Sitakarni, but the regnal year in it is now lost. Only 
the mention of the fifth fortnight of summer now 
remains, the number of the day in that fortnight being 
also lost. The object of it is to record who commenced 
the excavation of the cave, where it is incised, who 
completed it, which Bhikshu supervised the work, and 
who polished it. 

The excavation of this Chaitya Cave was commen- 
ced by the merchants Gajasena and Gajamitra. It was 
dedicated to the Bhadiyaniya Sect of Buddhism. We 
have shown on the evidence of No. 18 that the Bhik- 
shus of this Sect had hailed from Bepdkaja in Vidarbha. 
The excavation of the Cave was completed by Sthavira 
Achala, Bhadanta Gihala, Bhadanta Vijayamitra, Bhada- 
nta Bodhi, Bhadanta Dharmapala and Updska Apareguka." 
Bhadanta Bodhika supervised the work. 


Line Text 
1 wat mafa[qaa enfafafran + ] 


‘See the references in Liders’ Lin, No. 987. ASW V, p. TS 
2 Aparega has been mentioned is No. 27 alto. 
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[a 
12 gra Fefet[ x are ]ert fe [ eri] 
13 were enfant feet[ ae arf — ] 
14 re @ oom fzafer wera| art] 
15 feegara ey [1°] qa a val afar] 
16 or vafet Ser weer wet wre [ae] 


20 7 i feta soviet W- 
21 en ates ea deraeetfy [ara] sia — 7 
22 fife sfewefe agrezefg oat — 
23 fen « Mien [1] 
Translation 

In the year . . . of King Gautamiputra (Svimi 
illustrious Yajia Satakarpi), in the fifth—5S—fortnight 
of summer, ... day, the merchants ... the Khatiya 
brothers Gajasena (and) Gajamitra have established 


: ( 

(this) Chaitya, lasting till the end of the world, to be 
owned by the Safgha of the [BhadiyaJniya Achdryas, 
in honour of their parents and for securing religious 
merit for their wives, little sons and daughters, a 
step-brother, the multitude of their sister’s sons and all 
kinsmen as also for the well-being and happiness of 
all creatures. 
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(Line 15) The Superintendents of this work—the 
recluse Sthavira Bhadanta Achala,' Bhadanta Gihala, 
Bhadanta Vijayamitra, Bhadanta Bodhika, Bhadanta Dha- 
rmapala, Updsaka Merchant Apareguka,* the son of 
Ananda — have completed it. The work has been executed 
by Bhadanta Bodhika, the disciple of the Achdrya Thera 
Seula, who acted as Overseer with the help of the 
stone-masons, architects, Kadhichakas of the districts 
and the polisher t 


No. 29 
China Stone Inscription of the Reign of Yajia Sitakaryi ; 
Year 27 


The slab containing this inscription was found 
south of the river Krishna near the sea-shore at the 
village China in Andhra. It is now preserved in the 
Madras Government Museum. Several aksharas on it 
have now become indistinct. 

This inscription was published by Babler in the 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. |, pp. 95-96, without a facsimile, 
Fleet later suggested some corrections in Béhler’s read- 
ings in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1905, 
p. 305.° As the facsimile of this inscription is not 
available, Bihler’s text has been reproduced and discus- 
sed here. 

Characters and language—The characters of this 
inscription are of the Brahmi alphabet, and its language 
Prakrit. 

This inscription was engraved in the 27th year of 
the century-long reign of the Aryaka* (Lord) Yajiia 
Sitakargi, in the fourth fortnight of winter, on the 


Araka seems to refer to King Yajfla Sitakargi 
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fifth day. It opens with an obeisance to the Buddha. 
As the inscription has been very much mutilated, its 
object cannot be ascertained; but it probably records 
some gift of the King to the Buddha. 

The Puranas assign a reign of 29 years to Yajiia 
Satakarpi. So the regnal year mentioned in the present 
inscription does not conflict with it. 

The present inscription shows that the rule of 
Yajiia Siitakarpi extended to Andhra. His coins of 
several types have been found there. One of the types—a 
ship with two masts —is specially noteworthy. It indicates 
that his power had extended to the Coromandel coast. 


Line Text 
1 feed [° ] wrt [ie]... [aa] eit atafa- 


2 qna wenfafeawerrsfns wrnara Hawt Fal fr] — 
3% 20[ ++ Jo Raat va aga © fala) [Fae 4 ofa 


4900 MES 3, wtaherts 

5 mfwr were. 

6RB i see vs {v] 
Translation 


Success ! Obeisance to the Bhagavat ! In the twenty- 
seventh —27—year of the reign of a hundred years' of 
King Gautamiputra illustrous lord Yajia Satakarni, in 
the fourth —4—fortnight of winter, on the fifth—5—day 
on this aforementioned sithi, the great Lord, . . . . who 
has performed . . . the sacrifice... . (has made this 
pious gift) to the Buddha. 


* Vunmsaniya which cecurs im lime 2 has been variously interpreted by scholars. 
Indtraji took it to mena rarwhe-hetydne (in the course of a century), but 


years. 
XXXIV, p 264. The same inies ts conveyed by Aapo-phiyi (enduring till the end of 
the work!) wed as an adjective of a chuitye in tine § of No. 23, above. 
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No. 30 


Kanheri Cave Inscription of the Reign of Mathariputra 
Sakasena ; Year 8 


This inscription is incised on the right-hand wall 
outside the veranda in Cave No. XXXVI at Kanheri. 
West drew attention to it by publishing an cye-copy of 
it in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. VI, p. 6, in 1861, Later, it was 
discussed by Bhagvanla! Indraji, Bahler, R. G. Bhan- 
darkar and Rapson.' It is edited here from the plate 
published with Bibler's article. Its characters are of the 
Brahmi alphabet, and its language Prakrit. 

The inscription mentions in the beginning the date, 
the 8th regnal year of Mithariputra Sviimi Sakasena, the 
fifth fortnight of summer and the tenth day. This king 
probably belonged to the Sitavdhana family. His name is 
not mentioned in the Puriinas; but some coins in the 
Tarhaja hoard were of Saka Sitakarpi, who seems to be 
none other than this Saksena. He seems to have been 
ruling in Maharashtra including Aparinta (North Kon- 
kan) and Vidarbha. Some copper coins with the frag- 
mentary legend Mddhariputa have been found at Pedi- 
pankur,? from which his rule in Andhra also can be 
inferred. 

The object of the present inscription was to record 
that the merchant and Grihapati... the son of the 
merchant Vishpunanda, who was (a resident) of Kaliyapa, 
got this Cave excavated on the aforementioned date. 
With him were associated his venerable (grandfather) — 
sena, his father Vishgunandi, his mother Bedhisama, his 
brother —hasti and the whole merchant community (of 


the place). 

Locality —Kaliyana’ is the only place named in this 
inscription. It is identical with modern Kalyan in the 
See the references in Likiers’ Liv, No. Ot, ASHE V PL 


2See the Section on Coins. 
sThis place is named Kilsydea in No. 27. 
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Thane District. It was a well-known port in ancient 
times. 


Line Text 
1 fed [+] oa (en) efeqae earfiewaae 
2 Fat ¢ fing 4 few po cara gaa & 
3 framwr aere aopificn gaa a 


So WaT arene «en er egos eg - 
6 Fert em arga attfrerara apr HT 
7 (arr. . Jafar wen [a] [freraafer) [1° ] 


Translation 

Success ! In the year 7, in the Sth fi t, of 
summer, on the 10th day (of the reign of) King Matha- 
riputra Sviimi Sakasena, on this aforementioned tithi, 
the merchant Grihapati... the son of the merchant 
Vishpunandi of Kaliyana, together with the venerable? 
+ + « y together with his father Vishnunandi, together 
with his mother Bodhisama, together with his brother 
-» hasti and together with the whole merchant commu- 
nity, caused this Cave to be excavated (here). 


No. 31 


Kinheri Cave Fragmentary Inscription of the Reign of 
Miithariputra Saksena 


This inscription is incised outside the veranda of 
Cave No. XXXVI at Kinheri, like Inscription No. 30. 
West first drew attention to it by publishing an eye- 
copy of it in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. VI, p. 7. Later, Buhler, 
Franke and Rapson discussed it.? Bihler’s reading is 
given here. 


‘Ayyaka mance “venerable.” the same as eiabe wed elsewhere. Here 
used 


it 
Probably refers to the gramifather of Vishounandi Mahi-cirake is to 
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Characters and language—The characters of the 
inscription are of the Brahmi alphabet, and its language 
Prakrit. 

This record is very much mutilated; but from the 
Preserved portion its object seems to be similar to that 
of the preceding inscription (No. 30) as some persons 
figure in both of them. 

The inscription refers itself to the reign of Mithari- 
putra Sviimi Sakasena. The regnal year, season and 
fortnight mentioned in it are now lost, but the day is 
10 as in the preceding inscription. So other particulars 
of the date were probably the same. Its object also may 
have been similar, It seems to have recorded that Hala- 
niki, the wife of ... son of Vishgunandi residing at 
(Kaliyana), got this | cave excavated for the acquisition 
of religious merit. In this Aryaka (venerable)... Dbi- 
maya and ... Buddhakaya .... were associated with her. 

Localities —The place-name mentioned before vapha- 
veya in line 3 is now lost, but like that in No. 30 it 
was in all probability Kaliyapa. It is identical with 
modern Kalyan in the Thine District as shown before. 


Line Text 
la ; te ] tL ate] (at) [efeqere eanft | — eee - 
rs re [fe]et to omfa] 
Biter at Was, dub wat teafeqe 
WM) gos deaths a wag greferst & — 
> na pineal ales“ ne . 
Z Fe Rb OGhd laine, WO 0G) 5 AR Ateueen 
Fo lahisviens aaeaa aT oh. ied ate 
Translation 
Success ! [In the year.} of King Miathariputra 
Svimi Sakasena ... . . on the day 10—on this (tithi) 
Halagika, the wife of ...... the son of Vishpunandi, 
residing at ..... excavated (this) cave gaa with 


venerable .... Dhimaya (and) Buddhakaya . . 


No, 32 


Nagirjunakond Pillar Inscription of Vijaya Sitakarni : Year 6 


This inscription was found on the bank of the Krishna 
near Niigiirjunakond. It was built into a balustrade of 
the ghdf on the river. It was edited by H. Sarkar in the 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 273-74, with a plate. 
It is edited here from the same plate. 

Characters and language—The characters of the 
inscription are of the Brahmi alphabet. Ta is looped, but 
na is not. The lower part of ma and va is flat. The record 
is in a good state of preservation. Its language is Prakrit. 

The inscription opens with obeisance to the agrya- 

» pudgala (the best of beings) Buddha. It then records the 
date —the (regnal) year 6 of Gautamiputra Vijaya Satakarni, 
the fortnight 4 and the day of the full moon in Vaisakha, 
evidently recording the erection of a pillar there. That 
tithi is regarded by the Buddhists as most sacred as it is 
associated with the birth, attainment of true knowledge 
and parinirvapa of the Buddha. The pillar was evidently 
erected to commemorate these events in the Buddha's life. 

Potins coins of Vijaya Satakarni were found in both 
the Chanda and Tarhajaé hoards, but from his silver coin! 
recently discovered it seems that he was different from 
this king; for he was Vasishthiputra, while this king was 
Gautamiputra. This Vijaya Sdtakarni founded the. city 
Vijayapuri (modern Nigirjunakond), and made it his 
capital. This name of his capital occurs in several’ inscrip- 
tions of the Ikshvakus,* who also ruled from there. This 
Vijaya Sitakarpi was probably the Satavahana king who 
transferred the seat of his government from Pratishthaina 
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in Western Maharashtra to Vijayapurl in Andhra.’ As 
his successors were ruling from this capital in Andhra, 
the Puranas, whose dynastic lists were Probably composed 
soon after the fall of the Sdtavahanas, call them Andhras, 
though as a matter of fact they had their original home 
in Western Mahirdshjra, where their earliest inscriptions 
and coins have been found. 

This Vijaya Sdtakarni is mentioned in the Puranas 
as the successor of Yajfia-éri. The line in Pargiter’s constitu- 
ted text runs as follows :— 

arte weferr wrenrg ferraey rat rs: 

Some Puranas give the readings wi... , wt ent 
which seem better. He may have ruled for ten years as 


Stated therein as there is no evidence to suppose that he 
died soon after this inscription was incised, 
Line Text 

1 [aa werent orate [ 1 J 

2 wal ntafagee fafefirren — 

3 eenfira aa ¢ fit gy few dent 

4 agfar [i]. 

Translation 


Obeisance to the Bhagavat, who is the foremost Being ! 
In the year 6 of the illustrious King Gautamiputra Vijaya 
Satakarpi, in the fortnight 4 of summer, on the full-moon 
day of Vaisikha (this pillar was erected). 


No. 33 
Kogavali Rock Inscription of the Reign of Chandasvati : 
Year [11] 


The remains of what looks like a Buddhist Sra 
are noticed on a hillock at a distance of nearly two mi 


11-—6-B. 
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in the north-westerly direction from the village of 
Kodgayali, about 9 miles from Pithapuram in Andhra. 
The present inscription is incised on a rock nearby. Sten 
Konow edited it first in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgan- 
landischen Gasellschaft, Vol. LX, p. 592. Thereafter, 
it was edited by Krishna Sastri in the Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. XVIII, pp. 316-319, with a plate, It is edited here 
from the same plate. 

Characters and language—The characters of the 
inscription are of the Brahmi alphabet. 7a has a loop, 
and ma has a flat bottom. kha shows a knot in its lower 
part. From these palacographic peculiarities, the present 
inscription seems to be of the second or the third century 
A. D. Its language is Prakrit. As the writing is in a bad 

| state of preservation, its interpretation is uncertain in 
some places. 
present inscription refers itself to the time of 
Visishthiputra Svimi illustrious Chandasviti. His regnal 
year was mentioned in it, but it has now become indistinct. 
It consisted of two numerical symbols, the first of which 
is not clear now. It was probably of the number 10. The 
second symbol is of 1. Further, the inscription seems to 
mention He pa 2, divasa 2. So the intended date was 
probably the cleventh regnal year of Chandasvati, the 
second fortnight of winter, and the second day. 

The object of the present inscription was probably 
to record a pious gift of the Amdtya Sasamikhagu. Krishna 
Sastri could not interpret this record satisfactorily. Sten 
Konow read Amacha bhiimi-vesa dhama thapita and took 
it to mean that an Amdétya built an earthen house as a 
pious gift. This also does not appear satisfactory for the 
following reasons :—The reading does not contain the 
name of the Amdtya and (2) bhiimi-vesa has the palatal 

fa, but the inscription has changed it to the dental sa in 
Siri. 

The coins of Chanda-sri have been found in the Krishna 
and Godavari districts, but they have not yet been noticed 
in Vidarbha. Some coins have the king’s name as Chanda. 
The Puriinas give both the forms Chapda-Sri and Chanda-Sri. 
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According to them, he ruled after Vijaya Satakarni; but 
Rapson places him before Yajfia-Sri. Some Puriinas give 
him a reign-period of ten years, and some of three years. 
The present inscription assigns a reign-period of at least 
11 years to him. The coins of Saka Satakarni have been 
found in Vidarbha but not those of Gautamiputra Vijaya 
Satakarni and Chanda Sitakarni, So the rule of these 
Sataviihanas seems to have been confined to Andhra after 
the reign of Mathariputra Saka Sdtakarpi. 

Localities — Krishna Sastri read Khaddavali in line 4 
and regarded it as the old form of the present Kodavali ; 
but that name is not likely to have occurred there. 


Line Text! 
1 fed [0° ] ct afer - 
2 gra anf fate - 


3 Sz ]atfaa” [eae |?’ 

4 [eo] [+e 287 2 fart e? 
5 ara eatery” oy 

6 afr [i] 


Translation 


Success ! In the (regnal) year [11], in the fortnight 2 


' From the plate facing p. JI in ES XVIt 
The second ekstura in thin royal mame is not char now, but both Shrew 
Konow and Krishna Sastri have read it as gi The former read Chuglanditann, 
and the latter Chavindsive. The curve denoting medial ( ie clear ia the 
facsimile. Coins give the reading Chujaniting, See BMC. (Amdiras), py 32-5). 
On some coins Rapson has read Chashanitine 

3 Krishna Sastri read rijé-vachhare 2, but the umber of the regmal year 
must have occurred in the beginning of the oext line. 

The first numerical symbol here is indintinct now. Stem Komow read it a 


g 
: 
= 
2 
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of winter, on the day 2—on this day, the Amdtya Sasami- 
khagu established (here) (his) pious gift.’ 


No, 34 


Adogi Rock Inscription of the Reign of Pujumavi (II) : Year 8 


This inscription is engraved on a reddish rock lying 
between the two villages Myacdoni and ChinnakadabOru 
in the Adoni taluka of the Bellari District of Karnajaka, 
It was published with a facsimile plate by V. S. Sukthankar 
in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XIV, pp. 143 f. It is edited 
here from the same plate. 

: Characters and language—The characters of the 
inscription are of the Brahmi alphabet. The verticals of 
the aksharas a and ra are clongated and turned to the 
left at the lower end. The curve of the medial ij is round 
in shape. The sign of the medial d is slightly curved. These 
forms of the letters show a tendency to approach those 
in the inscriptions of the Ikshvakus. The language is 
Prakrit. 

The object of the present inscription is to record that 
Grikapati Simba excavated a tank near the place of the 
rock inscription in the village of Vepuraka of the Military 
Officer Kaméradatta situated in the Jdgir of Sitavahanihara 
belonging to the Mahdsendpati Skandaniga. It is dated 
on the first day in the second fortnight of winter in the 
eighth (regna/) year of the Sitavahama king, the illustrious 
Puljumivi. 


The mention of the Sdtavdhana family of the reigning 
king Pulumfivi is noteworthy. This is the third known 
reference to that royal family name in the inscriptions 
of the period, the carlier two being known from Nos. 1 
and 18. There were several kings of the name Pulumavi 
in the Saétavahana family. For determining which of them 
is named here, Sukthankar relied on the mention of the 
regnal year 8 in the present inscription. He concluded 


* The form of the pious gift is not mentioned. 
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that he must be Vasishthiputra Pujumavi, the son of 
Gautamiputra Sdtakarni, who had a long reign of 28 
years. He cannot be the last mentioned Pulomivi of the 
Purdnic list as he had a reign of only seven years' whereas 
the present inscription mentions a reign of cight years. 
This is faulty reasoning ; for the reign-periods mentioned 
in the Puranas are not reliable. In some cases they are 
disproved by the stronger evidence of contemporary inscrip- 
tions. Palacographic evidence is more reliable. As shown 
above, the characters of the present inscription lean towards 
those of the Ikshviku inscriptions. So the Pulumdvi men- 
tioned in the present record must be identified with the 
last Sdtavihana king of that name,eviz., Pulumavi HI.* 
His coins were noticed in the TarhaJa hoard. His name 
on them appears as Puluhimavi. 

The present inscription shows that the custom of 
granting villages and larger territories as indms and jdgirs 
to military officers prevailed in the Sdtavahana age. 

Localities—The territorial division Sitavahanihira 
recalls that of Satdhanirattha mentioned in the Hirahada- 
galli plates of the Pallava king Sivaskandavarman. It 
shows that at least a part of the Belliry District was named 
after the Siitavihanas. The village Veparaka mentioned 
in the present inscription cannot, however, be identified 
now. 


Line Text 
1 [fa}a [i] ct arrest [fir ]feqe[ er fer we c 
fra 


a 3 frre 
2 [x] [are] srt | fe Jet te [ ot jeer ere erratic 
3 [ate ]freg garezere art ages wets mgafines [et }eari 
aaa 


4 wae afad [+ ]. 


MALAVALLI INSCRIPTION OF CHUTUKULANANDA : YEAR 1 87 
Translation 


Success ! Grihapati Samba of the Konta family, residing 
in the village Vepuraka belonging to the military officer 
Kumiradatta, which is comprised in the Janapada (territorial 
division) of Sitavahanihira owned by the Mahd-Sendpati 
Skandaniga, excavated a tank in the year 8, in [the fort- 
night} 2 of winter, on the [first]—1— day (in the reign) of 
the king, the illustrious Pujumavi (of the family) of the 
Sitaviihanas. 


No. 35 


Majavalfi Pillar Inscription of Chutukulinanda Sitakarni : 


Year 1 


This inscription is incised on a hexagonal pillar of 
black stone, six feet in height, lying in front of the KalleSvara 
temple at the village of Malavajfi in the Shikadrpur taluka 
of the Karnfitaka State. There are in all eight lines inscribed 
on its six sides from the bottom upwards. The first and 
the sixth sides have cach two lines, and the other four 
sides have cach one line engraved on them. Of these eight 
lines, the first three contain the inscription of Chutukula- 
nanda, and the remaining five that of the Kadamba king 
Sivaskandavarman. 

Bahler first brought this inscription to notice in 1895. 
Later, it was discussed by Rice, Fleet and Rapson., Rice has 
edited it in the Epigraphia Carnatika, Vol. VII, with a transla- 
tion and a plate.’ It is edited here from the same plate. 

Characters and language—The characters of the 
record are of the Brahmi alphabet, and the language 
Prakrit. 

The inscription opens with the proclamation of the 
victory of the God Malapaji. Thereafter the following 
order of Hiiritipatra Vinhukada Chutukulananda Sita- 
kargi, who belonged to the Miamavya gotra and ruled 


* See the references in Liders’ Liv, No. 1195. 
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from Vaijayantipura is communicated to the Rajjuka’ 
Mahfyallabha: “We have given together with all 
immunities the village Sahaldtavi to Kopdamiina, the son of 
Haritiputra Takifichi, for the enjoyment of the god 
Mafapali in order to secure the augmentation of our life 
and prosperity.” Finally, the date of the present inscription 
is mentioned as follows » The first (regna/) year, the second 
fortnight of summer and the first day. 

On the evidence of palacography the inscription 
seems to be of the end of the Sitavahana age. In that 
period Chufukulinanda Sitakarpi, King of Vanavisi, 
established himself in Karnajaka in the south, and soon 
extended his rule to North Kofkan a8 shown by the next 
inscription (No. 36). The epithets Hdritiputra, Mdnavya- 
sagotra and Chujukuldnanda of the king are noteworthy. 
The biruda Chujukuldnanda seems to have been borrowed 
from the successors of the Saka king Mina. Vinhukada 
may have been the home province of this family in Karna- 
taka. The birudas Mdnavya-sagotra and Hadritiputra were 
later adopted by the Kadambas and the Chalukyas of 
Baddmi. Hdritiputra occurs in a grant of the Vakajakas 
of Vatsagulma also.' 

Localities— Rice had read the name of the place 
where this inscription was discovered as Mattapatti. The 
correct name of it is Majapaji, and it is still current in 
the form Malavalli. Vaijayanti was then the capital of 
this Sdtakarni. It is now known by the name of Vanavisi 
in the North Kannada District. 


ICIL, V, Dp. 


KANHERI INSCRIPTION OF CHUTUKULANANDA : YEAR [9] 89 
3 oe stent wexafegrest enfersitgara argasat feo wiftera- 


Translation 


Success ! Victorious is the God Malapali ! Hdritiputra 
Vighukada Chotukulinanda Sitakarpi, who is of the 
Minavya gofra and King of Vaijayantipura, issues the 
following order to the Rajjuka Mahavallabha :— The ahara 
of the Sahaliijavi village,’ the gift of which is very effective 
in pleasing the god and is the cause of (the donor's) happi- 
ness, has been granted by Us together with all immunities, 
free from all obstructions* and from the entrance of all 
royal servants, but inclusive of the right to adjudicate 
disputes," as a brahma-ddya to Kondamiina, the son of 
Haritiputra Tikifichi, of the Kaundinya gotra, for the 
enjoyment of the God Majapali, who comprises in himself 
all gods, for the purpose of the augmentation of Our life 
and prosperity. 

Given in the first (regnal) year, the second fortnight 
of summer and the first day. 


No. 36 


Kinheri Cave Inscription of the Reign of [Chutukulinanda 
Sitakarpi} : Year [9] 


This inscription is incised on the right-hand side-wall 
outside the veranda of Cave LXXVII at Kainheri. It was 
brought to notice by Bird in the Historical Researches 
in 1847. Thereafter, West published its eye-copy in the 
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Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. VI, pp. 10 f. Buhler, Franke and Rapson also have 
discussed it.’ As its facsimile is not available, it is discussed 
here on the bra A ee Bahler’s reading of it. 


Characters and language—The characters of this 
ne are or the Brahmi alphabet, and its language 


The present inscription had, in its first line, the ruling 
king’s name, the regnal year, the season and the fortnight, 
but they all have been lost now. However, from the eye- 
copy one can read the year 9 and the season hemanta 
(winter). Buhler read Pula preceded by a sign of medial /, 
and on that basis, read the words in the first line Sydmi 
or Siri Pulumdavi as the name of the then ruling king.” 
But an inscription containing similar personal names 
and epithets as here has been discovered at Vanavisi.’ 
Hence, Rapson’s conjecture* that the ruling king's name 
in this inscription was Vinhukada Chutukuldinanda Sata- 
karni appears probable. 

The object of this inscription was to record that Mahd- 
bhoji Niga-mulaniki, who was the daughter of a Mahdrdja 
and the wife of a Mahdrajhi, the mother of Skandaniga 
Sitaka, and. the sister of Mahdbhoja Dhagasena, donated 
this cave to the Community of Buddhist Monks of the 
place for the religious merit of her parents. 

The description of the donatrix in the present inscrip- 
tion is similar to that of the mother of Kiwmdra Sivaskanda- 
naga-éri in the inscription dated in the 12th regnal year 
of King Haritiputra Vishoukada Chutukulananda Sita- 
karni (No. 37). She too is described therein as the wife 
of a Mahdbhoja and the daughter of a Mahdrdja. Her 
personal name Nigamulanika has, however, been omitted 
there by some mistake of the writer and the engraver. 
This striking similarity in their description shows that 
the two ladies were identical. This was pointed out by 


a 
1 See the references in Liders" Lin, No. 1021. 
@ Bohler has taken this inscription as of the time of Wisish¢hiputrs Puluenivi 
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Rapson and it has been accepted by Liiders too in his 
List.! This appears to be the correct conclusion. 

This Chusukuldnanda Satakarni flourished long after 
Vasishthiputra Pulumavi, whose Chief Queen’s memorial 
stone pillar was set up at Vanavasi. (See No. 32.) He seems 
to have named his family Chuyukuldnanda with reference 
to the Chujukula of the Saka king Mana who ruled over 
the Makishaka country.’ He, therefore, seems to have 
flourished at the end of the Sdtavihana period. Though 
Bihler conjecturally ascribed the present inscription to 
Pujumiivi, he drew attention to the later forms of 
certain letters.” This lends support to Rapson’s view stated 
above. 


Line Text 

CES cits a eo ok (ge) .: -F: wag [?[ oF 
2... 8 cafe ore gaa Rereoenfoera al greiti]a 
gnifejea seria Gearenaenga aga )ae 


[fe - ] 
4 [we] « oeere[?[ wfofra arate oo acer 


S40 5 3/5 ohh, fagea frontal ad) stlafaja sire 
soa 
Translation 
In the (regnal) year [9] of. . . . of winter, on 


the tenth (tithi)—on this afore-mentioned sithi, Mahdbhoji 
young Nigamulaniki, the daughter of a Mahdrdja, the 
wife of a Mahdrathi, who is the mother of Skandanaga- 
Siitaka and the sister of the Mahdbhoja Dhapasena of 
the Niiga race, established this cave. . . . as her pious 
gift to the Community of the (Buddhist) Monks, in the 
name of her parents . 


No. 37 


Vanaviisi Stone Inscription of Chutukulinanda Sitakargi : 
Year 12 


(Plate XXVI1) 


This inscription is incised on the two edges of a large 
slate slab bearing a beautiful representation of a five 
headed cobra. The slab is fixed in a niche in the courtyard 
of the Madhukesvara temple at Vanaviisi in the North 
Kannada District. The inscription consists of three lines, 
the first line being on the left margin of the slab from 
top to bottom, and the others on the right margin. 

Burgess first drew attention to this inscription in 1879- 
80. Thereafter, Bhagvanlal Indraji, Bahler, Rapson, Liders, 
Lakshminarayan Rao, Panchamukhi and Dinesh Chandra 
Sircar discussed it.' Recently, G. S. Gai has edited it with 
a plate in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 339 ff. 
It is edited here from the same plate. 

Characters and language—The characters of the 
inscription are of the Brihmi alphabet, and the language 
Prakrit. 

The date of the present inscription is stated in the 
beginning as the year 12 during the century-long reign’ 
of King Hiritiputra Vishoukada 
the seventh fortnight of winter and the first day. On this 
day Siva-Skanda-Niiga-Sri, the Mahdbhuvi (4. ¢. Mahabhoji), 
blessed’ daughter of a Mahdrdja (and) the mother of a 


See the references in £/. XXXIV, pp. 238 ff 
2 Vasa-satdya has been variously interpreted by scholar. Bdhier fint wok 


it in the sense of vaskioserniyd (in the particular year of the government 
of the family), but later he modified i into vifvesutniydd ‘im the year of the 
Ia a similar content 
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given by previous editors is, however, incorrect. Siva- 
Skanda-Naga-éri is not the name of a female, but of a male. 
Again, the adjectival expressions used in the present inscrip- 
tion to qualify Skanda-N&ga-Sri occur also in the description 
of the donatrix of No. 36. So these two ladies are clearly 
identical. The donatrix in No. 36 is named Nagamulanika 
and she is described there as the mother of Skanda-Naga- 
Sataka. In the present inscription, the name of the donatrix 
is omitted by a mistake of the writer and the engraver, 
but she is described as the mother of a yuvardja (yuvardja- 
mata). The name of that yuvardja occurs in the following 
word Siva-Khada-Niga-siriya. As we have shown else- 
where, the prefix siva applied to Khada-Naga is of no 
consequence, It was optionally prefixed by ancient kings 
to their names. The remaining Khada-Naga-siri ( Sri- 
Skanda-N&ga) is not different from Khada-Naga-Sataka 
(Skanda-Niga-Sitaka) in the Kinheri inscription. As the 
writer has inadvertently used ya at the end of this word, 
it gives the wrong impression that it is the name of a female.' 
Really speaking, the writer had to write Sivakhadandga-sirisa 
yuvardjasa matuya, but he wrongly wrote yuvardja-mdtuya 
Sivakhadanaga-siriya instead.* Even if he had written 
Sivakhadandga-sirisa yuvardja-métuya, it could have 
been understood in the sense of Sivakhadandga-sirisa 
yuvardjasa mdtuya according to the dictum sdpekshatve-pi 
gamakatvdt samasah. So the correct meaning of the expres- 
sion used in the present inscription is—‘by ( Nigamula- 
hikii), the mother of the yuvardja Siva-Skanda-Naga-éri’. 

The present inscription has used the expressions 
Vishgukada and Chutukuldnanda as epithets of Hdritiputra 
Sitakaryi during whose reign the present inscription was 
engraved. We have explained their significance before 
(No. 36). Siva-Skanda-Niga, who is mentioned as a 
yuvardja in the present inscription, seems to have flourished 
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at the end of the Satavahana period ; for in an inscription 
on a pillar at Malavalli, a village granted by Hirit!-putra 
Sivaskandavarman of Vanavisi was regranted later by a 
Kadamba king.' So these Chutukuldnanda kings seem 
to have flourished later than the Satavahanas, but earlier 
than the Kadambas. 

The present inscription states at the end that Khadasiti 
(Skanasdti) was the Supervisor of the aforementioned 
works, and that Nataka, a pupil of the Achdrya Idamoraka 
(Indramay®raka) of Sajayata engraved the Niga on the slab. 

Locality —Sajayata (Safijayanti) seems to be the 
ancient name of Vanaviisi. 


Line Text 
1 feed [ve | et nfeeitgere hegre g rreereeiorn cee 
weet yo [ +* ] 2 Rear Tat o fers ¢ aera fer werera- 
anferera forrqera 
2 gal eral sige] fal jererrnfafca terete are ever fired 
owe Le) oe enefiret ore reer fix [1° ) eoreren orefras 
[t] 
3 waters farts azea art wat [ 1 ] 


Translation 


Success ! In the year 12 of the century-long reign of 
King Hiritiputra Vishpukada Chufukuliinanda S 
in the fortnight 7 of winter (and) on the day 1—on this 
day ... * who is Mahdbhuvi (Mahabhoji), the daughter 
of a Mahdrdja, the blessed mother of the Yuvardja Siva- 
Skanda-Naga-sri, caused a Niga to be engraved, a tank 
to be dug, and a vihdra (monastery) to be constructed. 
Amatya Skanda-Siti was the Supervisor of these works. 
Nataka, the pupil of the Achdrya Indramayiiraka of Saja- 
yata, engraved this Ndga. 


Section II—Inscriptions of the Western Kshatrapas 
(A) Inscriptions of the Kshaharita Kshatrapas 


No. 38 
Niisik Cave Lnseription of Rishabhadatta ; Years 41, 42 and 45 


This inscription is incised over the door of a small 
cell on the left-hand side of the veranda and on the back 
wall of it in Cave No, X at Nasik, Previously these two 
parts were considered separate,’ but now it is known that 
cach line commences over the cell on the left and is continued 
on the back wall of the veranda. The inscription falls 
into two parts. The first part is dated in the [Saka] year 42 
and occupies the first three lines and the three-fourths 
part of the fourth. It is incised in bold letters. Then com- 
mences the appendix which: forms the second part. It is 
incised in small letters and is dated in the [Saka] year 45. 
It has occupied the remaining one-fourth part of the 
fourth line. Thereafter, the fifth line commences not over 
the small cell on the left like the previous four lines, but 
on the back wall of the veranda ; but the concluding three 
words of it are again incised in bold letters on the left- 
hand cell. Unless the mode in which the two parts of this 
inscription are incised is borne in mind, the inscription 
cannot be rightly understood. 

This inscription was first brought to notice by Bird, 
Reeves and Orlebar in the Historical Researches, p. 49, 
in 1847. Later, it was discussed by Stevenson-Brett, Edward 
and Arthur West, R. G. Bhandarkar, Franke, and Rapson.? 
Bihler, Bhagvanlal Indraji and Senart have edited it with 
a translation. It is edited here from the plate published 
with Senart’s article. 


* Bhagvantal hus stand that this mintake was first committed by Brett, and was 
followed by West and RG. Bhandarkar. See Néwk District Gazetteer (old ed.), 
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Characters and language—The characters of the 
present inscription are of the Brahmi alphabet, and its 
language Prakrit. It contains the numerical symbols of 
8,000, 7,000, 3,000, 2,000, 1,000, 40 and 5S. The dates 
in the inscriptions of the Sdtavihanas were recorded in 
a regnal year, season, fortnight and day ; but those in 
the inscriptions of the Kshatrapas are in a year of the 
Saka era, lunar month, bright or dark fortnight and tthi, 
Again, the word introducing the date is sarhvatsara in 
the inscriptions of the Satavahanas, whereas it is invariably 
varsha in those of the Kshatrapas. The latter mode of 
recording a date is a characteristic of the Saka era, in 
which all inscriptions of the Western Kshatrapas are 
dated, 


The present inscription falls into two parts, The 
object of the first part is to record that in the month 
of Vaisikha' of the {Saka} year 42, Rishabhadatta, son 
of Dinika and son-in-law of the Kshahariita Kshatrapa 
Nahapana, donated Cave No. X to the Community of 
Buddhist monks of the four quarters and invested a 
sum of 3,000 kdrshdpanas in the guilds at Govardhana 
to form two nivis (permanent endowments) for the 
purpose of defraying with its interest, the expenses of 
the clothing and medicines of the Bhikshus. The first 
endowment was of two thousand kdrshdpayas which 
was invested in a guild of weavers with the interest 
of one padika® (kdrshdpaya) per cent (per month). The 
interest (of 240 kdrshdpanas) on it was to be utilised 
in giving 12 kdrshdpanas cach to 20 Bhikshus dwelling 
in his cave in the rainy season every year for their 
clothing. The second endowment of 1,000 kdrshdpapas 
was invested in another guild of weavers, carrying an 
interest of three-quarters of a padika (per month). 
The interest on it (amounting to 90 Adrshdpapas) was 


1 This donation must have been given on the full-moom cid of Vautditha, witicty 
is regarded as very boly in Buddhiun ; for the birth, enlightenment and pariulrvdine 
of the Buddha occurred on thin very mvt 

2 Padika means ‘a hirshdpana*. 
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to be utilised for the kugala-mila’ (medicines of the 
Bhikshus). Further, it is clearly stipulated that these 
endowments were not to be withdrawn at any time. 
Only the interest on them was to be utilised for the 
chivaras (clothing) and kugala-mila (medicines) of the 
Bhikshus. 

Besides these, the inscription records one more 
donation. Rishabhadatta donated, to the Community 
of monks, eight hundred cocoanut trees in the village 
of Chikhalapadra comprised in the d/dra (territorial 
division) of Kipura. 

All these donations were first announced in the 
Nigamasabha* (town-assembly) (of Govardhana) before 
they were registered in the local Registration Office.* 

Then commences an appendix of the inscription. It 
records that in the (Saka) year 41, on the fifteenth sithi 


* | Kuhunammithe, at read by previous editors, is a mistake for Kudalo-méla. Buddhist 
monks needed there things while living im a yihdras—(I) food, (2) clothing, and 
(0) madiciows, When Rithabbadatta got his cave excavated at Nilsik, he made 
arrangements for the supply of all the three to the Bhikshus, He had got the cave 
excavated for the residence of the Bhikshus in the rainy season. As stated in No. 43, 
be had arranged for the food of the Bhikshus by donating 2 village near Govardhana, 
‘Again, wt stated ter the present inmicription, he had arranged for their clothing by 
Giving the BhiAshut twenty Adrvtdpapar each, out of the interest on a permanent 
endowment of 2.000 Aarvhdpumar invested in a local guild. Now remained kudala- 
mithe (or emdiciows) For that he invested 1,000 Aérstdpanay in another local guild 
to form « permanent endowment, which yiekded an interest of thrce quarters of a 
Aedyvhdgane per cont (per munch) i. ¢. 90 Kéeshipaar in a year. As one could not 
tay which Bdikahe would require how much money for medicines, he did not arrange 
for the dixtridution of thi: amount among the Bhikshus. It was kept as a common 
fumed, from whict the mecemary expemes on the medicines of ailing Bhikshus were 
to be met. We know from imecriptions that grants were made even separately for 
the cont of medicines. See the Nasik Cave imicription of the reign of Abhira 
Hivarunena, C7, IV, p 3. Kackenumalis fs a mistake for kujake-mila. The latter 
term cecurs fs several Kharoshth! inscriptions of the time in the sense of * religious 
wmerit ", the came of happiness in the other world. Medicine also is kusala-milla as 
We ie the caune of cur health (Rudielsh See CHL, I, part i, pp. 149, 158 and 170. Also 
see the Tumemalgudem plates of the Vishoukuodins, EA. II, pp. 4 ff. 

* Senact hae teanahated Niguenesobdd an ‘the Town-hall". Had that been the 
intendind senna, wipaemasubini-grite would have been used. 

2 Bhagvanial has translated phalsto-vdre charitrate tf as (This inscription) sets forth 
(ery) work, (standing) co the front of the doorway and Bahler as ‘(AM this) has 
beer written om hoards: according to custom". Senart understands it in the sense 
“at the Record Office according to custom’. 

Fant an some gifts were written om purpitas (of cloth), others may have been recorded 
o8 wooden bourdh, 


1h—?-A. 
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of the bright fortnight of Kirttika Rishabhadatta had 
(mentally) donated 7,000 kdrshdpanas to gods and 
Brihmanas.' This donation he actually gave in the 
form of two thousand gold coins’ at the rate of one 
gold coin for thirty-five (silver) Adrshdpanas on the 
full-moon day (of an unspecified month) in the { Saka] 
year 45. This gift also was registered in the (local) 
Registration Office according to custom. 

Localities — Kipura mentioned in the present 
inscription as the headquarters of an dhdra of the 
same name, is still known by its ancient name, and 
lies about three miles from Vyari in the Surat 
District. Chikhalapadra is probably Chikhli in the same 
district. 


Line Text’ 


1 fired [i ] wt vol ++ ]2 area erat eercen oer 
ms wt taba’ < ter mthaine salad 
fanfare [1+ | ce aver arerafirfic 

2 fifth goes daw exgfewn wget 2 wtent’ wherfir 
faafes greqe? a [i] ok eee wa ster 
araary fing wreitefirerd® 2000 af fren wie. 
wretefirr— 

3 & Qooo afa aya afer [ 1° ] ot @ erate aafeereret 
afartar [ i | oat feafee—agerft @ Reco & afee 
wa [i] gt aa ee cng fag tere cette 
faafes arcs [0] ot” gee spt oreprafe® et oat 
gm’ 

* The part of the present inscription recording this gift to Mindy gods amd the 

Brahmanas seems to have been incived in the Buddhint Cave here at the expeess desire 

of Rishabhadatta. The gifts to gous mast have beer mudi over to the hermple-prientn. 


& These gold coins must have been of the Kashdou Emperor. 
3 From the plate published with Senart's article im £7. 


9 Kujana- (Senart), but bis plate shows Auiums clewely. 


11—7-B, 
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4 ome! [oe] eget @ ma feraoat arf afer qe 
aretia we coool ] ua a aa onfaa farerrart 
fra @ qoemt afer fr [1 ] wat aa ai aa vo 
[ ++ ]e erfaeqa crea game aa vo [ +* Jy : 

5 qace frat wraat tari anor 
voooe Gafane qt gar fer garage qed [ 1 ] 

6 wanat afert fr [1° ] 


Translation 


Success ! In the year 42, in the month of Vaisakha,* 
Rishabhadatta, son of Dinika and son-in-law of the 
Kshahariita Kshatrapa Rdjan Nahapiina, dedicated this 
cave to the ( Buddhist) Community of the four quarters. 
Besides, he gave a permanent endowment of three thou- 
sand —3000—kdrshdpapas to the (Buddhist) Community 
of the four quarters. It will be utilised for the expenses 
- of the clothing and the medicines* of the Bhikshus 
living in this cave. 

(Line 2) And these kdrshdpanas have been invested 
in the guilds at Govardhana — one of them of 2000 karsha- 
papas being invested in a guild of weavers at the interest 
of one padika’ (kdrshdpaya) (per month), and the other 
of 1000 kdrshdpanas being invested in another guild at 
the interest of three-fourths of a kdrshdpana (per month). 
These kdrshdpapas arg not to be paid back. Only their 
interest is to be utilised. 


* mio (BB * sarve (Boh). 
+ The fied hus mot been iemcribed here inadvertently, but it must have been that of 
fuil-emoe, 


the 
* Kuumo-onilie tae been variously interpreted by scholars. Bhagvanial has suggested 
three different meanings of it, “It comes from Awadema, that is * coarse food 


giver to mandicants*; or it may mean “a mat” (Sk. Audaye, a Rishi’s seat) ; or 
it muy be Auiepa * the mendicunt’s drinking vewel*. Bhler also could not under- 
stend its comming and has cenitted it in bis translation. Some take it in the sense 
of * expemnes of outeide Bie.’ £7. IIT, p $3. D. C. Sircar takes it in the sense 
Of Artt dene (minor food). D_ R. Bhandarkar thought that it denoted *a coin of 


* Mafia Saonkeit, prastie) seer to be used in the sense of ‘a kdrshdpoms*. 
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(Line 3) From the interest on the two thousand — 
2000—kdrshdpanas invested at the rate of one padika 
(karshdpana) per cent (per month) twenty mendicant 
monks dwelling in the rainy season in my Cave should 
get twenty (kdrshdpanas) each for the expenses of their 
clothing. From (the interest on) the thousand kdrshdpapas 
invested at the rate of three-fourths of a padika 
(karshdpaya) per cent (per month) the expenses of their 
medicines should be met. 

(Line 4) Eight thousand — 8000 — cocoanut trees in 
the village of Chikhalapadra in the dhdra (territorial divi- 
sion) of Kipura have been given (by me to the Community 
of the Bhikshus). 

All this has been announced in the Nigama-sabhd 
(Town-assembly) and has been recorded on wooden 
tablets! according to custom. 

(Line 4) Again,* the gift of seven thousand —- 7000 — 
karshdpanas which he (mentally) gave to gods and 
Brahmanas formerly in the year 41, on the fifteenth day 
of Kirttika, he actually delivered’ in the form of two 
thousand gold coins at the rate of one gold coin for thirty- 
five (silver) kdrshdpanas on the fifteenth day’ of Kiirttika 
in the year 45. (This has been recorded) on wooden tablets 
according to custom. 


No, 39 
Kirle Cave Inscription of Rishabhadatta 


This inscription is incised on the upper frieze to 
the right of the central door of the Chaitya Cave at 
Karle. Stevenson and Brett first brought it to notice 
in 1854. Later, Franke and Rapson discussed it. 


4 Ware has been taken by Bhagvanlal in the sense of dire ‘om the dowe” and by 
Senart in that of ‘a registration office. * 

2 The following portion is written im slightly umaller eters, but the let words 
phalakavire charitrate 1 are again written im bold letters ae im the Govt part 

4 Niyutarh means delivered actually. 

4 Ding bas been taken in the seme of ‘two" by both Bhugvacial and Semact 
Bahler could not make out the exact meaning of the second penteript. 

SThe fortmght has mot been specified here, 
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Bhagvanlal, Bihler and Senart have edited it with a 
translation.' It is edited here from the plate published 
with Senart’s article. 

Characters and language—This inscription is en- - 
graved in five lines, and is in a fair state of preservation. 
As it is written concisely, it has to be interpreted with 
the help of Inscription No. 43 of Rishabhadatta. 

The object of the present inscription was to record 
that Rishabhadatta, son of Dinika and son-in-law of 
Rdjan Kshatrapa Nabapina of the Kshabarita family, 
donated the village Karajika for the maintenance of the 
Buddhist monks of all quarters dwelling in the caves 
at Valiraka in the rainy season. 

In the description of Rishabhadatta the following 
religious and charitable works of his are mentioned :— 
He made three gifts of a lakh cows each: (to 
Braihmanas); he gave (as dakshigd) gold coins and built 
a ghdg* (a flight of steps) at the river Bargasa; he donat- 
ed sixteen villages to gods and Brahmanas; he got 
cight Brahmanas married at the holy place of Prabhisa 
and fed a thousand Brihmanas every year. 

The present inscription docs not contain any date. 
It mentions the charities and religious gifts of Rishabha- 
datta only to the Hindus. It does not also make any 
mention of his exploits described in No. 43. So he seems 
to have made the donation of this Karajika village before 
the (Saka) year 42 (A. D. 120). We have shown elsewhere 
that the years cited in the inscriptions of the Kshaharata 
Kshatrapas are of the Saka era. 

Localities — Valéraka was the ancient name of 
Kiirle. Karajika is probably identical with Karajgaon, 
about 5 miles north-east of Karle. Inscription No. 12 
names it as Karajaka. The Birgisi is the modern 
Banas, which flows through Eastern Rajputana and 
joins the Chamba]. 

* See the references in Ladders’ Lit, No, 109%, 
*Tithaharena tues bees interpeeted by Bhagvanial as ‘being a visitor to the stirtha 
at the Bandas river’ (CTI. p33) Bbbler and Senart have left sirthe untranslated. 


Tirthe cocann* & Gight of steps for descending into a river’. Bhagvanial has 
wanted i correctly im the Nawk Dierict Gazetteer, p. 571. 


Line Text! 

1 fed [ie] eee gare acca on ar jeer 
[ative Jota serena fir 

2 siteererra[ & Jo afar xarerar wafer Juwter Tarer ware 
@ Wa[a]m— 

3 wa [ae] cart gated? ware wowreg[ ta] [a}ynd 
fa q aeaga* at- 

4 wefan wag Sortie cafe’ eryfer ema 

S arcara ret [ @ ]efoeet weit af at] [ave Jerfeerei [ 1 ). 


Translation 


Success ! Rishabhadatta, son of { Dinika} and son- 
in-law of Rdjan and Kshatrapa Nahapiina of the Ksha- 
harita family—who made three gifts of a lakh cows 
(each), who donated gold (coins) and constructed a 
ghat on the Birgiisi,’ who gave sixteen villages to gods 
and Brihmanas, who got cight Brihmanas married on 
a holy day at Prabhiisa, who feeds hundred thousand 
Brdhmanas every year, — has donated the village 
Karajika for the maintenance of the Community of 
all recluses from the four quarters* dwelling in the caves 
of Valiraka in the rainy season. 


No. 40 


Nasik Cave Inscription of Rishabhadatta 


This inscription is incised on the right wall of 
the court in Cave X at Nisik. It falls into two 
parts. The first part was of twelve lines. The first 9 
or 10 aksharas in the first eleven lines have now been 


* From the plate in £7, Viti 
(Bab). 


‘ trb-satasahasranh (BD); (Amandine pe te atm satihani. CE) 
S No. 43 gives its extended reacting as ma/yuin Birmbndyaet sever yoo ddim 10 tihee hearer. 
6 Though the village was donated to the monks of Valteska, i war intended for 
the residence of all monks who sought refuge its the caves im the rae season, 
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damaged by rain. Some of them can be restored with the 
help of other inscriptions in this very cave, but several 
aksharas on the left of lines 9-11, and the whele of 
line 12 have been lost and cannot now be restored. 
Bhagvanlal read cha ti at the end of line 12 and 
inferred therefrom that the part ended there. But 
Senart did not notice the aksharas there. 

The second part of the inscription is incised after 
leaving space of two or three lines. It consists of four 
lines, This part also is very much damaged; but from 
the remaining aksharas it does not seem to be a. sepa- 
rate inscription. It appears to be an appendix of. the 
preceding record. Its wording cannot now be restored, 

Bird and Orlebar first drew attention to. this 
inscription in 1847, Thereafter, Edward and Arthur 
West, R. G. Bhandarkar, Franke, and Rapson dis- 
cussed it. Bahler, Bhagvanlal and Senart have edited 
it with a translation.’ It is edited here from the plate 
published with Senart’s” article. 

Characters and language—The characters of this 
inscription are of the Brahmi alphabet, and its language 
Prakrit. 

This inscription is of Saka Rishabhadatta, son of 
Dinka and son-in-law of Rdjan and Kshatrapa Naha- 
pana [of the Kshaharita family]. It records his ever 
continuing charities and pious works. The mention 
of his race Saka which occurs in line 2 is noteworthy. 
Some of the charities and pious works mentioned here 
are also referred to in other inscriptions in this cave, 
but some are new. i 

Rishabhadatta had provided for feeding a hundred 
thousand Brahmanas throughout the year at 
Chechitinia, Dihanikiinagara, Kekipura, Bharukachchha, 
Anugimi, Ujjaini and Sakhi. He had donated a hundred 
thousand cows for the religious merit of Nahapina on 
the full-moon sithi of Chaitra. He had donated gold 
(coins) and built a ghds on the bank of the Barpasa. 


© Soe the references is Lickers" Lie, No. 113S.and 1136. Also EL, VII, plate facing 
po 8S and 46 . 
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These charities are recorded in the first part of the 
Present inscription. 

The Appendix which follows seems to record that 
Rishabhadatta donated five thousand (kdrshdpanas) to 
Brahmanas, and constructed a ghdt at some river; but 
this portion has been very much damaged. 

Localities — Sorpiraga is modern Sopiira in the Thine 
District. Dihandka is the chief place of the modern 
Dahino sdlukd of the same district. Chechithia may be 
Chinchani-Tarapur, about 8 miles north of Bombay. 
Bharukachchha is Broach. Ujjaini is well known, 
Anugiimi, Kekipura and Sakh& cannot be identified, 


Line Text! 
1 [feds TRY enrere ever eee AEST TET — 
2 [a tieqrer) mee seer eaty 


3... [etete a Of npperere’ serq? 
4... [sew ]S onpnfaftg satfra area — 
So. + [oer weds Jatt agree pet eer - 
6 [ete]... [wer )ont argrert wat we — 


| OK SOR ae wat [a )egats za 
10 [waa]... waited werera x — 

ee grea @ art a 

MF esaug e300 ee eS one ows [wf] [vr] 
G8 ite se ee saat f 

a en [aa Jatin tart [qoooe] 
Mois Sek Bie as arava” frat 

IG sehen 5% > taaa [re] 


+From the plate accompanying Senart’s article, 

2 Vechishye (Bib.). 

S-nagare (Bh. and BOb). 

4 This and the following lines are engraved below the preceding imscription arter 
leaving some space. They may be commected with i. Some scholars take the 
two parts as separate records, but from the initial portion of this second part 
this does not wem to be correct, 

SPethaps Bimduiys tithe was intended. 
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Suceess ! In the ever continuing pious works of 
Saka Rishabhadatta, (son of Dinka) and son-in-law of 
( Rdjan Kshaharita) Kshatrapa Nahapina, a hundred 
thousand Brihmanas are fed throughout the year at 

Chechithiia, Dihanukinagara, Kekapura, . 
Bharukachchha, Anugimi, Ujjaini (and) Sakha. He bas given 
three hundred thousand cows to the revered Brahmanas. 
He has donated [sixteen villages to the revered gods 
and Bribmanas}. Rishabhadatta donated a hundred 
thousand cows for acquiring religious merit for the 
Kshahariita { Nehapina} on the full-moon tithi of Chaitra, 
He gave gold (coins) and built a ghdg on the bank of the 
Barpasa river ...... He donated fifty thousand —50000— 
cows to revered Brihmanas. On the ghdj of (the river 
Barpisi).. 


No. 41 
Nasik Cave Inscription (No. 1) of Dakshamitra 


This inscription is incised over the door-way of 
the right cell in the veranda of Cave X at Nasik. It 
was first brought to notice by Bird and Orlebar in 
1847. Thereafter, Stevenson-Brett, Edward and Arthur 
West, R. G. Bhandarkar and Franke discussed it.’ 
Buhler, Bhagvanlal Indraji and Senart have edited it 
with a translation. It is edited here from the plate 
published with Senart’s article. 

Characters and language—The characters are of the 
Brahmi alphabet, and the language Prakrit. 

The object of the inscription was to record that 
Dakshamitri, the wife of Rishabhadatta, son of Dinika, 
and the daughter of the Kshatrapa Rajan Nahapana, 
donated the cell where the inscription is incised (to 
the Community of Buddhist monks) as her pious gift. 


* See the references in Liders’ Lin, No. 11M. 
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The present inscription bears no date, but Daksha- 
mitra must evidently have dedicated the cell only after 
the Cave was completely excavated in the (Saka) Year 
42 by her husband Rishabhadatta. 


Line Text’ 
A firt [0] cra omecrert ener ager — 
2 8 fey Aitege see 
3 gefefina® wafirre taud atacet [1 ] 


Translation 


Success ! (This) cell is the pious gift of Daksha- 
mitri, the wife of Rishabhadatta, son of Dinika, and 
the daughter of the Rajan and Kshatrapa Nahapina of 
the Kshaharita (family), 


No. 42 
Niisik Cave Inscription ( No. Il) of Dakshamitra 


This inscription is incised over the door-way of 
the left cell in the veranda of Cave X at Nasik. Bird 
and Reaves first brought it to notice in 1847, There- 
after, Stevenson-Brett, Edward and Arthur West, R.G. 
Bhandarkar and Franke discussed it.” Bhagvanlal 
Indraji, Buhler and Senart have edited it with a trans- 
lation. It is edited here from the plate published with 
Senart’s article. 

Characters and language—The characters of the 
inscription are of the Brahmi alphabet, and its langu- 
age Prakrit. 

The object of the present inscription was to record 
that Dakshamitri, the wife of Rishabhadatta, son of 
Dinika, and the daughter of Rajan and Kshatrapa 
Nahapana of the Kshaharita family dedicated the cell 


* From the plate published with Senart’s article ia £2 VIII. 
* Kuturhbintya (Bb.). 
3 See the references in Lider’ Lint, No. 1102 
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in Cave X to the Community of Buddhist monks as 
her pious gift. 

The cell was probably dedicated after Cave No. X was 
completely excavated in the Saka year 42 (A. D. 120-21). 


Line Text! 

1 etd’ [ue] ct? arene corsa agora ate - 

2 yg thteqer genera efafra cafere’ Tau ataTEt 
[rv] 


Translation 


Suceess ! This cell is the pious gift of Dakshamitra, 
the wife of Rishabhadatta, son of Dinika, and the 
daughter of Rdjan and Kshatrapa Nahapina of the 
Kshahariita family. 


No. 43 
Niisik Cave Inscription (No. Il) of Rishabhadatta 


This inscription is incised on the back wall of the 
veranda in Cave No. X under the ceiling. It: is in 
five lines and occupies the whole back wall. This is 
the largest of all inscriptions in the caves at Nasik and 
is engraved in bold letters. From the size of the letters 
and the language it is clear that the whole of it was 
not engraved at one and the same time. The first two 
lines and the three-fourths part of the third were 
probably incised immediately after the Cave was com- 
pletely excavated. The date of it is not cited here, but 
from No. 38 it seems to have been the [Saka] year 42° 
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(A. D, 120-21). Then comes the first appendix in slightly 
smaller letters. It records a victory of 

Next, the second appendix is incised in still smaller 
letters. It mentions Rishabhadatta’s gift of a field for 
the supply of food to the Bhikshus dwelling in the 
cave. These events must have taken some two or three 
years after the excavation of the cave. 

Bird, Stevenson, Reeves and Orlebar first drew 
attention to this inscription in the Historical Researches 
in 1847. Thereafter, Stevenson-Brett, Edward and 
Arthur West, R. G. Bhandarkar, Franke, Hoernle and 
Rapson discussed it.' Bhagvanlal Indraji, Bobler and 
Senart have edited it with a translation. It is edited 
here from the plate published with Senart's article. 

Characters and language — The characters are of the 
Brahmi alphabet, and the language Prakrit. The first 
part of the inscription is written in rather incorrect 
Sanskrit and the construction is in the third person. 
The first appendix which follows is in Prakrit and the 
construction of it is in the first person. The second 
appendix also is in Prakrit, but its construction is again 
in the third person. 

The object of the present inscription was to record 
that Rishabhadatta, son of Dinika and son-in-law of 
Rajan and Kshatrapa Nahapina of the Kshaharita 
family, excavated the cave in the Triraémi hill near 

and also the cistern nearby. The descrip- 
tion of Rishabhadatta contains references to the follow- 
ing events :—He gave away three hundred thousand 
cows; he made gifts of gold and built a ghds on the 
bank of the river Barpisa; he donated sixteen villages 
to gods and Brihmanas; he fed a hundred thousand 
Brahmanas every year; he got married cight Brihmapas 
at the holy place Prabhisa; he gave gifts of quadran- 

Bharukachehha, 


gular residential houses at 
and ; he made gardens, tanks 
and wells; he established, for charitable purposes, free 


———_——— 
1 See the references in Liders’ Law, No. 1iJt. 
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ferries for crossing the rivers Iba, Parada, Damana, 
Tipi, Karabepi and Dahanuka ; he constructed charita- 
ble rest-houses and established sheds for free distribu- 
tion of drinking water to travellers on both the banks 
of these rivers and donated to the assemblies of the 
Charakas at Pigditakdvada, Govardhana, Suvarnamukha, 
Sorpiraga and Rimatirtha, thirty-two thousand coco- 
anut trees. All these were given to the followers of the 
Vedic religion and for the benefit of the common 
people, 


Rishabhadatta is called dharm-dtman in the present 
inscription, from which Senart inferred that he must 
have been converted to Buddhism before this inscrip- 
tion was engraved.’ But this conclusion is unwarranted; 
for even after the excavation of this cave he is stated 


to have gone to the holy place of Pushkara, bathed 
there and made a gift of cows. As stated in No. 38, 


he continued to make gifts to the Brihmanas as he 
did to the Buddhists. 


In the first Appendix Rishabhadatta states that as 
ordered by the Bhaptdraka (his lord Nahapana) he 
marched for the rescue of the Uttamabhadra Kshatriyas 
who were besieged by the Miilayas.’ He says, “At the 
noise of my march the Miilayas began to take to 
their heels. So I captured them and handed them over 


+ ED VIL & MO It ft natural to call the person who makes a gift dharmdtman. 
Te ie qed at am epithet of even a Yavara in a Nasik imeription. See Nasik 
Cave Toneription No. 18, in the Nant Diwricr Gazetteer (old od), p. 587. 

* Builer identilied the Malayas as the resihents of the Malaya mountain (ASWL. IV, 
fh 100, « 4) But thin identification is wrong After defeai the Malayas, 
Bithabhadstm went to the hotly place of Puthkara ccar Ajmer bathe. This 
heaves mo doubt that the Milhxyas were the Malavas of North India. This Malava 
pine wi well mows it ancient times The commentary Adtikd on Panini (V. 
JIM) mention i as @ military organhation (dyudho-/fri-tartgha). Greek 
historians of Alexander's campaigns alto have mentioned them. They call them 
Multol ‘They were then living in the Panjab. When the Greeks, Sakas and other 
foreign tribes invaded the north-west purty of India, the Malavas moved southward 
ancl extabfished themwelves in the Jaipur-Udaipur region. Their coins have been 
found ls that part of the country. Later, they occupied the central region of North 
Inet, which came to be known thereafter at the Milava country. Previously, it 
wan calliad Akartvane. See No. 1, line 2 and No. $1, line 11. 
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to the Uttamabhadras,' Then I went to the holy place 
of Pushkara, bathed there and made gifts of three 
thousand cows and a village. 

The Malayas mentioned in this appendix were 
plainly the members of the Milava gave. Their coins 
have been found in the Jaipur-Udaipur region. The 
territory of the Uttamabhadras evidently lay to the 
south of their kingdom and to the north of Gujarat. 
It is noteworthy that they are called Ashatriyas in this 
passage. 

The second Appendix of the present inscription 
States that Rishabhadatta purchased from Advibbiiti for 
four thousand kdrshdpapas a ficld situated north-east 
of Govardhana which belonged to his (Advibhoti's) 
father, and donated it for providing chief food to the 
monks of the four quarters, dwelling in his cave. 

Localities —The present inscription mentions several 
rivers and places. Bhagvanial Indraji has suggested the 
identification of most of them. Biargiisa is probably the 
river Baniis which, flowing through Pilanpur in Gujarat, 
joins the gulf of Kachchha. Iba may be the river 
Ambika, which rises in the Bansada hill in Gujarat and 
joins the Arabian Sea about ten miles north of Balsid. 
The Piradi is now known as the Pir which flows 
near the village Pardi, about twelve miles north of 
Daman. The Tipi has retained its ancient name. The 
Damaga is the modern Damanagahgi. Karabega, men- 
tioned as the Kaliiveni in the Kumdrapdlacharita, may 
be the Kaveri which joins the river Ambika. Dihanuka 
may be the creek near the village of Dahand, about 70 
miles north of Bombay. 

Prabhiisa is the famous holy place in Kithiawad. 
Bharukachchha is Broach, and Dadapura Mandasor. 
Sorparaga also called Sarparaka, the ancient capital of 
North Konkan, is now known as Sopira. Pigdgitakiivada 


a 
* Uttamabhadra has been wed in the plural Seo it inficates @ republicaw or am 
oligarchic tribe. The Uttamdhadras were then probably cceupying the region mur 
Udaipur. ‘The present Mabwa was then comprised i the dominion of Nahagden, 
See the mention of Daiapura (modern Mandasor) iin line 2 of thie imerigtion, 
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and Suvarpamukha cannot now be identified. Pokshara 
is the famous holy place of Pushkara near Ajmer. 
Bhagvanlal identified Ramatirtha with a kunda near 
Sopara, but as Sopiri has been mentioned separately, 
the identification does not seem likely. We have 
noticed a region named Ramatithiké mentioned in an 
ancient copper-plate grant.' It was situated north-west 
of Poon. Ramatirtha may have been its chief place. 
No place of that name can, however, be traced at 
present in the Poond District. Nimathgola cannot be 
identified. 


Line Text* 

1 fea [1+] tem: paces anapecniied maint 
Shepts gerenit feted ae aiferat qactara- 
atiete terra: werivare dheremda wqed arererna- 


arpettarerafirrt 
2 sare qeeitd aneriva: oeraminta weres ange ata 
ished @ eqpmrenranferarta arora - Taq 


weevige: ot aninte mianattrosageea ate 
fecfery wig cater g¢ Set wife gar a atfeat [1°] 
*wareet — starfire” wo netfer anita areafg’ ea gan. 
wrt etary 

449 mem sate wen aera’ « afar at 
afeogr pen [1] cetfes aet!® cerca [i] ae a a 


"ED. XXV, po 168. 

*Peoms the plate published with Senart’s article, 

* There i @ sigm Of yruntite inncribed here. 

* The sige for the mwciial 2 ie this atvhere has an unmecewary sign of medial u 
attached to ht on the right. 

# The dmeription commencing here ix i smaller letters. 

© Tine wkvhunw ante veers to have been engraved subsequently between kd and Ad. 

* Theee or four letters appear to have been cancelled between ye and Ai. 

© Ureamabindrant (Bs). 

> armast\inaadrah dado (BE). 

* Fatound gate (Wa. 
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anferetatt gett efor! itergernfin enfin rit we [ie J? 
ae” abi ower arafign aferafire pe sifern 
aaa’ mrarroragafe wafe vooo wm afters aereditare 
verre tera [i] ot ae at a 


S amt wrgdtea fageran qereret fire’? [ 1 ] 
Translation 


Success ! Rishabhadatta, son of Dinika and son-in- 
law of Rdjan and Kshatrapa Nahapiina of the Kshaharita 
(family) — who gave gifts of three hundred thousand cows; 
who gave gold (coins) and built a ghd on (the bank 
of) the river Barpisd; who donated sixteen villages to 
gods and Brahmanas; who feeds a hundred thousand 
Brahmanas annually; who got cight Brahmapas married 
at the holy place of Prabhisa; who gave away (after 
building them) quadrangular residential houses at Bharu- 
kachchha, DaSapura, Govardhana (and) Sorpiraga; who 
made (several!) gardens, tanks and wells (for the use of 
the people); who provided charitable ferries of boats 
(for crossing the rivers) Ubi, Piiradi, Damaga, Tipi, 

and Dihanuka; who constructed charitable 
rest-houses and established sheds for free supply of 
drinking water (fo travellers) on both the banks of 
those rivers; who donated thirty-two thousand cocoanut 
trees in the village of Niimafgola to the assemblies of 
the Charaka (rec/uses) of Pinditakivada, Govardhana, 
Suvarpamukha, Sorpiraka and Rimatirtha—the pious 
Rishabhadatta has excavated this Cave in the Triraémi 
hill and has dug this cistern (nearby). 

(Line) 3) “I had gone to rescue the Uttamabhadras 
who had been besieged by the Miilayas. Those Milayas 
ran away at the (mere) noise of my approach. I 
handed them over to the Uttamabhadra Kshatriyas. 
* Tini (Bab). 

2 The next inscription has been writhe im still smaller letters after lewving space 
for 8-10 letters. 


» Data cha mena (BD) 
4 milena (BO. and Bh). 
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Then I went to (the holy place of ) Pushkara. I bathed 
there and gave gifts of three thousand cows and a 
village. r 

(Line 4) From Aévibhiti, son of Varahi, a field” 
belonging to his father, which is situated on the north- 
western boundary of (this) city, was purchased at the 
price of four thousand—4 000—kdrshdpanas. From its 
produce the main food of the Buddhist Community 
of the four quarters living in my cave will be provided 
for, i 


No. 44 
Junnar Cave Inscription of the Reign of Nahapiina : Year 46 


This inscription is incised ‘in the fourth cave, east 
of the Minmod! Hill near Junnar. Stevenson and Brett 
first brought it to notice in 1854. Later, Burgess, 
Bhagvanlal Indraji, Bahler, Franke and Rapson dis- 
cussed it.' Bhagvanlal and Bahler have also published 
its fascimile, from which it is edited here. 

Characters and language—The characters of this 
inscription are of the Brahmi alphabet, and its language 
Prakrit. 

The object of the inscription is to record that 
Ayama (Aryaman) of the Vatsa gofra, who was an 
Amdtya of the Rajan and Mahdkshatrapa Svami 
Nahapana, got excavated the cistern (podhi) and the 
mandapa (vihdra or monastery) as his pious gift for 
the acquisition of religious merit. The inscription bears 
the date 46 at the end. Like other dates in the 
inscriptions of the Western Kshatrapas, this year must 
be referred to the Saka era and corresponds to A. D. 
124-25. 

No inscription of Nahapina himself has yet been 
discovered. His son-in-law Rishabhadatta’s inscriptions 
have been found at Nasik and Karle. His capital was 


"See the ceftrences im Liters’ Li, No. 1174, 
ea, 
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Probably at Junnar. Hence his Amdrtya's inscription 
seems to have been found near Junnar. This question 
has been discussed elsewhere, Nahapina is mentioned 
here with the title Mahdkshatrapa. In all previous 
inscriptions he bears the lower title Ashatrapa. 


Line Text 
1 [eat] areca efor 
2 [ar] arere qwrt ore 
3 [&]oum a [a] fe wed « grag at vol ++] emt [1°] 


Translation 


Aryaman of the Vatsa gotra, Amdtya of Rdjan and 
Mahdkshatrapa Svdmi Nahapina, has made this cistern 
and this mandapa (vihdra) as his pious gifts for the 
acquisition of religious merit in the (Saka) year 46. 


(B) Inscriptions of the Kardamaka Kshatrapas 
No. 45 ; Plate XXIX. 
Andhau Yashti Inscription of the Reign of Chashtana ; 
Year 11 


This inscription was discovered at the village of 
Andhau, 24 km. south-east of Khiivgi in Kachchha in 
1968. It was edited by Dr. Mrs. Shobhana Gokhale in 
the Journal of Ancient Indian History, Vol. 11, pp. 104-111 
with a plate. It is edited here from the same plate. 

Characters and language—The characters are of 
the Brahmi alphabet of the usual Kushina type. 
The language is Prakrit. 

A small part of the stone on which the inscrip- 
tion is incised is broken away and lost on the left, 
. resulting in the loss of three aksharas in each line as 

appears clear from line 2, The inscription must have 
commenced with the auspicious word sidham like other 
records of that age. It then states that in the lth 
year during the reign of Chashtana, son of Ysimotika, the 
sons of Madhukfna, son of Pilitaka . . . raised the 
yashti* (memorial stone ). 

The mention of the Ilth year in the present in- 
scription is of utmost importance. Before the discovery 
of this inscription, the earliest known year of the 
joint reign of Chashtana and his grandson Rudrada- 
man was 52. Like the dates on the coins of these 
Kardamaka Kshatrapas, the year of the present inscrip- 
tion must be referred to the Saka era. In fact, though 
that era was started by the Kushina king Kanishka, 
it became known as the Saka era, because it was used 
by the descendants of the Saka Kshatrapa Chashtana 
for a long time. It is again noteworthy that in this ins- 
cription as in other records of the Saka era, the word 
introducing the year is varsha, not sartvatsara which is 
noticed in other inscriptions not dated in the Saka era, 
* The castors of erecting & yastel or memorial stone is very ancient. The Manu 


spied (TL, THD), lays dows punithenent for causing damage to a yaxhfi. Several such 
yuwhete ace known to have been raised ie the district of Kachchha. See Nos. 46 etc, 
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The Kushina Emperor Kanishka seems to have 
appointed Chashtana to govern Kachchha and perhaps 
some part of Kathidwid when he was in his teens;' 
for he ruled over that region for at least 41 years as 
is clear from Nos, 46-49. At first, the territory under 
his rule was very small; for Gujarit, Madhya Bharat, 
and some part of Kathidwid were placed under the 
rule of another Kshatrapa, viz, BhOmaka. After the 
latter's death they were entrusted to Nahapina as is 
evident from Nos, 38 and 43. They were later conquer- 
ed by Chashjana and Rudradéman. 


Line Text’ 

U [feed we) (=) 70 marelfinegrr 
2... a wate pol ++] e ofemren’ 
$34 te Sper ore — 

4. "fe qaf refer [1 ] 


Translation 


Success ! In the 11th year of Kshatrapa [Chashtana}, 
son of Ysimotika, the sons of Miidhukina, son of 
Palitaka . . . raised (this) yoshti (memorial stone), 


Nos. 46-—49 


Andhau bape Inscriptions of the Reign of Chash{tana 
Rudradiman I: Year 52. 


The memorial stones with these four inscriptions 
were found erected on a hill at the village Andhaw in 
Kachchha. Ranachhodbhai Udairam, the Dewan of 
the BhOj State, removed them to Bhoj. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar, who noticed them there, first drew attention to 


§ The Duulstpur inicription mentions a still earlier reamed yeur (vie. 6) of Chanhqana, 
See No. 63 

2 From the plate in JAIH.. 1. 

3 The first three atshurar im thit line were plainly Chawhnume . - 

4 Pulituka may dave been an ademimixtrative term denoting * Proteter *. 

3 Here three atrhurar appear to be font, The cumber of the sone muy huwe Seen 
incised there. 
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them. Later, R. D. Banerji edited the inscriptions in 
the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XVI, pp. 19 ff. with plates. 
They have been edited here from the same plates. 

Characters and language—The characters of the 
inscriptions are of the Brihmi- alphabet, and _ their. 
language is Prakrit. 

All the four inscriptions commence with the date 
Year 52, the second day of the dark fortnight of 
Philguna in the reign of Rdjan Chiashtana, son of 
Ysiimotika, and Rdjan Rudradiman, son of Jayadaiman, 
Like other dates in the inscriptions and on the coins 
of the Western Kshatrapas, this date also must be 
referred to the Saka era. It corresponds to A. D. 130-31. 
Banerji thought that these inscriptions were of the 
reign of Rudradiman. He supposed that either a word 
“like pautrasa was omitted after Chdshjanasa, or the 
writer who drafted these records did not know the 
relation of Rudradiman to Chashtana as he was 
ruling in far-off Ujjain. But this view is inadmissible. 
Chashtana was not ruling from Ujjain at this time. 
Till A. D. 124 Ujjain was in the occupation of Naha- 
pfina; for his son-in-law's charities at Dasapura north 
of that city, are recorded in his Nasik inscription of 
about the Saka year 45 (A. D. 123). Thereafter, it was 
conquered by Gautamiputra Satakarni in circa A. D. 125, 
and it probably remained in his occupation till his 
death in cirea A. D, 132. Thereafter, it was conquered 
by Chashtana and Rudradiman. The present inscrip- 
tion belongs to this interim period. 

It was a@ practice among the Western Kshatrapas 
that the king, who is generally called Mahdkshatrapa or 
Rajan, took some near relative, either his son or his 
brother, to assist himself in the administration of his 
kingdom, giving him the title of Kshatrapa. He could 
issue his own coins with the title of Xshatrapa. In all the 
four inscriptions edited here, both Chashtana and Rudra- 
diman have the title Rdjan prefixed to their names. So it 
seems that Chashfana in his old age had taken Rudra- 
diman for help in the administration of the kingdom. 
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The object of all the four inscriptions was to 
record that certain individuals raised yashgis (memorial 
stones) in commemoration of their deceased relatives. 
The first three yashgis were erected by Madana, son of 
Sihila of the Aupasati gotra, in memory of (1) 
his sister and Sthila’s daughter Jyeshthaviri, (2) his 
brother and Sihila’s son Rishabhadeva, and (3) his own 
wife and daughter of Sthamitra of the Srenika gotra. The 
fourth yashti was erected by Srdmanera 
of the Aupagati gotra in memory of his son Rishabhadeva, 


No. 46 
Line Text 
1 [erat are jaa onritfieeqper ct erent peal: ia 
2 «[@] [SIL enl] \ vel ++] 3 or ager firfira at! 
waa na destad 
3 aitfrefaa elie wfee sari [ir] 
Translation 
In the year fifty-two—52—on the second —2—day 
of the dark fortnight of Phalguna during the reign of 
Rajan Chashtana, son of Ysimotika, and Rdjen Rudra- 
diman, son of Jayadiiman, Madana, son of Sthila, 
raised (this) yashti (in memory) of his sister Jyeshtha- 
viri, daughter of Sihila, who is of the Aupasati gorra. 


No, 47 

Line Text 

1 crt areata taralfire - 

2 g[a]a cat [*]rore 

3 wwaraqea wi fz(a) - 

4 [ar]@ 4o[ ++] 2 agra 

: on prarencdll 

6 aitfgeryra 
7 wilar] [weir] [afer] pir 
8 afer safer [1°] 


* Banerji read * ve 2° and took it to mean * the second seid of the duck fortnight”. 
But the etshare is clearly od and stance for wisere See No. 6), line 4 
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Translation 
In the year fifty-two—52—on the second day —2— 
of the dark fortnight of Philguna, during the reign of 
Rajan Chishtana, son of Ysimotika, (and) of Rajan 
Rudradiman, son of Jayadiman, Madana, son of Sihila 
of the Aupasati gotra, erected (this) yashti in memory 
of his brother Rishabhadeva, son of Sihila. 


No. 48 
Line Text 
local qreae oneifeeqra cmt ware saaragaa ad 
frdwrt 4o[ ++] 
2 wrnagen firfed ate cred dtefaafom afer 
mrevifer 


3 rete eifgenge gefafra [wfc] safer [1°] 


Translation 
In the year fifty-two—5S2—on the second —2—day 
of the dark fortnight of Philguna during the reign of 
Rajan Chishtana, son of Ysimotika (and) Rdjan Rudra- 
diman, son of Jayadiiman, Madana, son of Sihila, erected 
(this) yashti in memory of his wife Srdmaneri YaSodatta 
of Srenika gotra who was a daughter of Sihamita. 


No. 49 
Line Text 
1 cet verre onetfreg[ aja [cat] e[ zee] saare - 
2 gala] wi Gol ++] 2 wala] agaa fefad om 2 
3 mreten Ferrqre atenfeis 


4 fem teeta arrita afte safer [1°] 


Translation 
In the year 52, on the second—2—day of the dark 
fortnight of Phialguna, during the reign of Rajan 
Chishtana, son of Ysimotika, (and) Rajan Rudradiman, 
son of Jayadiman, Srdmapera Treshthadatta, father of 
son of Treshthadatta of the Aupaéati 
gotra, erected (this) yashti (in memory of his son). 


No. 50 


Khavda Yasthti Inscription of the Reign of 
Rudradiman I; Year [63). 


This inscription incised on a stone slab, 
15'4" « 3'2" « II” in size, lying on a mound, one 
and a half mile south-west of the village Khivga in 
the Kachchha District, was found by J. N. Nanavati. 
The record was edited by him and H. G. Shastri in 
the Journal of the Oriental Institute, Vol. X1, pp. 237 ff. 
with a plate. Later, it was published by P. R. Srini- 
vasan in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 139 ff. 
with a plate. It is edited here from the same plate. 

Characters and language—The characters are of the 
Brahmi alphabet, and the language Prakrit. 

The object of the present inscription was to 
record that the yashsi of Srdmanera . . . son of 
Satruthsaha, of the . . gotra was raised by his son 
Dhanadeva. It contained a reference to a year indicated 
by two numerical symbols, the first of which is now 
illegible, while the other seems to denote 3. 

The inscription refers itself to the reign of Rajan 
Svdmi Rudradiman, son of Rajon Svdmi Jayadiiman, 
who was son of Mahdkshatrapa Svémi Chash{ana, son 
of Ysimotika. [It is noteworthy that Chashjana is 
called Mahdkshatrapa here. Again, it is usually believed 
that his son Jayadiman predeceased him, but here he 
is mentioned with the title Rajan. Unlike the preceding 
four inscriptions (Nos. 46-49), this one does not show 
that Chashjana and Rudradiman were then ruling 
jointly. So it seems to have been inscribed after the 
death of Chashtana and before his grandson Rudra- 
damn acquired the title of Mahdkshatrapa by his 
victories.' The present inscription must, therefore, be 
referred to the period after the (Saka) year 52, when 


ie We Dann sock Wee of Se Sana yor 7. Rudadiows & sated 
to have acquired the ttle of MahdiRshutrape by bin ows prowens, 
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Chashtana and Rudradiman were ruling jointly, and 
before the (Saka) year 72 when he is known to have 
had the title of Mahdkshatrapa, So year was probably 
63. The lost numerical symbol in the present inscription 
probably denoted 60. 


Line Text 

1 cat seers 

2 ma(an)atfeequa enfren[ ee) - 

3 we gaa cet enfirr[ oar jr gre 
4 cat enfreraea [aa] . 3 are 
5. .' RM, . om WiRRy- 

6 we ameic[a] . . att gH - 

7 9 wrtta a[fe a )frenfen [1] 


Translation 


In the year [63] of Rdjan Svami Rudradiman, the 
son of Rajan Svdmi Jayadiman, (who was) the son of 
Rajan Mahdkshtrapa Svami Chisbtana, son of Ysimo- 
tika, on the day . . . of Sriivana, this yashji of 
Srdmapera of the gotra..,..., son of Satrusaha, 
was erected by (his) son Dhanadeva. 


No. 51 
Junagadh Rock Inscription of Rudradiman I ; Year 72, 


This inscription is incised on the western side of 
a large rock near the gorge that leads to the valley 
round the Girnar hill near the town of Junagagh in 
Kathiiwid. The same rock has the edicts of Asoka 
and an inscription of Skandagupta engraved on it. 

James Prinsep first drew attention to this epigraph 
by publishing its reading and a small facsimile of it 
* The reading of the symbols uied here is uncertain. Nanavati and Shastri have 


feud ther an denoting 15, but thin reading is inadmissible. P. R. Srinivasan has 
read them as fe 5, but that reading too is not convincing. 
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in 1838. Later, Lassen, Jacob-Westergaard, H. H. Wilson, 
Bhau Daji, Eggling, Bhagvanlal Indraji and Bdbler 
discussed it.’ Finally, Kiclhorn edited it with a trans- 
lation and a plate in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VU, 
pp. 36-49. His edition of the record is still regarded 
as authoritative. 

Characters and language —The inscription is written 
in the characters of the southern Brahmi alphabet. Its 
language is almost flawless Sanskrit. Only in a few 
places the rules of sandhi have not been observed. 
This long inscription contains only five sentences and 
four verbs. It is composed in the Gaudi style, full of 
long compounds. The technical rhetorical terms sphusa, 
laghu, chitra, kdnta etc. which are incidentally men- 
tioned in it throw welcome light on the progress of 
the science of rhetoric in that age. 

The object of the present inscription was to record 
that in the [Saka] year 72, on the first ¢ithi of the 
dark fortnight of Miirgasirsha during the reign of 
Mahdkshatrapa Rudradiman 1, the Sudariana lake was 
devastated by the floods of the rivers Suvarpasikata 
and Palisini rising from the Orjayat mountain. They 
were produced by a tremendous downpour of rain and 
by the large breach in its embankment caused by a 
violent storm. The embankment was later repaired 
and made thrice as strong as before. 

The past history of this lake is given in it 
as follows:—The lake was constructed by the 
Rashtriya (Governor) Pushyagupta for the Maurya 
king Chandragupta, and was provided with canals by 
Yavanariija Tushispa, an officer of the Maurya king 
ASoka. 

The inscription contains a detailed description of 
the Western Kshatrapa Rudradiman during whose 
reign the embankment of the lake was repaired. He 
was grandson of Mahdkshatrapa Svami Chashtana and 
son [of Kshatrapa Jayadiman). He had himself 


* See the references in Liders’ Liv, No. 965. 
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acquired the title of Mahdkshatrapa. His kingdom 
comprised the following and other countries :—Eastern 
and Western Akarivanti, the Anipa country, Anarta, 
Surishtra, Svabhra, Marudesa, Sindhu-Sauvira, 
Kukura, Apariinta and Nishida. He had forcibly exter- 
minated the Yaudheyas, who had become very powerful 
and arrogant. Though he defeated King Sitakargi,' the 
lord of the Dakshipapatha, twice he did not totally 
exterminate him as he was a not distant relative of 
his. 
Rudradiman was an ideal king. His subjects of 
all castes had selected him as their lord. Several 
princesses had chosen him as their husband in their 
swayarhvaras. He was proficient in the use of arms. 
He detested the use of violence except in battles. He 
had reinstated several deposed kings. He could himself 
compose kdvyas in prose and verse. He was noted 
for his liberality. He gave protection to his subjects 
from thieves and robbers, beasts and diseases. He 
levied only just taxes on his subjects. Still, his treasury 
used to overflow with gold, silver, diamonds etc. 

The inscription further states who rebuilt the em- 
bankment and in what circumstances. The breach in 
it was so large that Rudradiman’s capable Ministers 
and Executive Officers had expressed their opinion 
against its repairs. But this caused great disappoint- 
ment among the people. Then Pahlava 
son of Kulaipa, who had been appointed to govern 
Anarta and Surishfra, reconstructed the embankment, 
thereby augmenting the religious merit, fame and glory 
of his lord (Rudraddman). 

‘The Date—Like the dates of other inscriptions 
of the Western Kshatrapas, that of this record also 
must be referred to the Saka era. The dates of 
ancient inscriptions are generally recorded in expired 
years. The month of Margasirsha in the expired Saka 
year 72 was intercalary. So the date of the present 


+ This Sdtakargt t+ Visinbthipotra Pujamdvi as shown clewhere. 
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inscription would correspond either to the 18th October 
or to the 16th November in A. D. 150. It does not 
admit of verification. 

Localities— Orjayat was the ancient name of the 
Girndr mountain. The river Savarpasikata rising from 
it is now known as Sonarekha.' It bears the name 
Svarnarekhd in the Skandapurdna. The other river 
Palasini, which also rose from Orjayat, cannot be 
identified now. Akariivanti was the name of the entire 
Malwa. Its eastern part was known as Akara, from 
which the Agarwal caste takes its name. Its western 
part was Avanti, the chief town of which was Ujjain. 
Anjipa corresponds to the present Indore and Nemid 
districts of Madhya Pradesh. Its capital was Mahish- 
mati, now known as Maheivar. Suriishtra was the 
ancient name of Kathiawid. Svabhra may be the 
country through which flows the river Svabhramati 
(modern Sibarmati). Maru is modern Marwid. Kach- 
chha still retains its ancient name. After studying the 
various references in the Mahdbhdrata and other 
works, B. D. Mirchandani has recently come to the 
conclusion that when the joint name Sindhu-Sauvira 
is used, it signifies the region on the Western and the 
Eastern bank of the river Indus.’ Sindhu denoted the 
territory now known as Derjat, and Sauvira that round 
Multan. As the present inscription states that Rudra- 
daman had exterminated the Yaudheyas, it is quite 
possible that this territory in the far-off north was 
included in the kingdom of Rudradiman. The exact 
location of Kukura is not known. Apariinta signified 
North Konkan. Nishida may have been the country 
of the aborigines in Gujarit and Rijputina. 


Text’ 


ie 
“L fer [10] ve mere! quit fo[fe] wree( fe] [a]© 


pdf... ES 
+ Prine, XIV, B15. 

2 ABORI, LVI, pp. 81—99. 
3From the plate im £7 VIII. 
+ tajakare (BOD 


Lii 
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[ans siete < RINSE Ne Sete [y] [fa]- 
e f a 

2 wufenfggite[ais] oe 
i Peso) SHS [a]arshar 
peda = 

3 wtefeurt @ faes[we] 2 ee 
cord etd [1+] fre rat ererncen grt ~ 

eR ki <aceme g sine. viene 75 

2 gee cat Rarer 


5 mmitihingonfa[afte] oe 


Qe we iraeteres*. 4 eard sien cra: axa rer" ] 
afer dria Ria wifet sviterr ahiea [gr] & 

9 et eaman Seeernnrte een) 
pare are “ 


<vpitriitee — (Bah) 

"Read the lout atvherar bere as Aiijluh Ashatroparya segrihita-ndmnak Svdmi 
Ka yuchionmsh 

4 RaacS viemiiee-ywenar 

‘ 


Read dlurchar amare lt 
P Read adhgnemye, 
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ATARAMMAT AT enfeoria aera ufaest- 
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19 exfaftem adetfeanifa afefnagaarsicatafa 
‘Translation 


Suceess ! This lake SudarSana—though far away 
from Girinagara, with its embankment in three sections, 
which has all its rows well joined with mud and 
Stones $0 a% to leave no gaps in its breadth, length and 
height, and so vies in strength with the spur of a 
mountain, which has been excellently constructed 
. «++, Which has been provided with natural dams, 
conduits and contrivances to guard against foul matter 
—is now in an excellent condition. 

(Line 3) In the seventy-second—72—year, on the 
first fithi of the dark fortnight of Miargasirsha, during 
the reign of Rdjan and Mahdkshatrapa Rudradiman, 
whose name is repeated (again and again) by venerable 
persons; who is the son of . . . and grandson of 
- Rajan and Mahdkshatrapa Swami Chashtana; whose 
name is auspiciously uttered'—when an unceasing 
downpour of rain made the earth a vast ocean, this 
lake was laid bare down to the bottom of the rivers 
by the swollen and tremendously rushing streams of 
the Suvargasikat®, the Palisini and other rivers rising 
from the Orjayat mountain, and its joints were shat- 
tered, though suitable measures had been taken to 
guard against it, by the storm which destroyed the 
peaks of mountains, trees, ramparts, towers, entrances 
and houses, which was of tremendous velocity as if 
of the time of world-destruction, and which scattered 
about stones, trees, bushes, creepers efc.— 

(Line 7) As all water of the lake flowed out by 
a breach four hundred and twenty cubits long, as 
many cubits broad and seventy-five cubits deep, it 
had a dreadful look like a vast sandy desert. 

(Line 8) This lake had been constructed by 


‘See eared: fwd qi) He whose name is (aupiciously) 
uttered whe people in the morning is called supritiio-~ndmd. 
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Pushyagupta of the Vaisya caste, the Provincial Gover- 
nor of the Maurya king Chandragupta. Tushdspa, a 
Yavana prince, provided it with canals constructed under 
his own supervision for the sake of the Maurya (king) 
Asoka, and with a large conduit befitting a king, which 
was brought to view in the (/arge) breach, and also 
with an extensive embankment— 

(Line 9) Mahdkshatrapa Rudradiman—who has been 
selected by all castes as their Lord, resorting to him 
for their protection as he has possessed royal fortune 
ever since his birth; who has taken the true vow of 
not destroying human life except in a battle so long 
as he lives; who fights only with the foe who 
opposes him in battle, is worthy of him, and is not 
incapable of wielding a weapon; who is moved with 
compassion (when he sees a helpless enemy); who affords 
protection to those who of themselves resort to him 
and bow to him; who is the lord of East and West 
Akaravanti, the Aniipa country, Anarta, Suriish{ra, 
Svabhra, Maru, Kachchha, Sindhu-Sauvira, Kukura, Apa- 
rinta, Nishida and other countries, which comprise 
cities, mercantile towns and villages, which are free 
from the troubles of thieves, serpents, (carnivorous) 
beasts and epidemics, which have been conquered by 
him by his own prowess and the people in which are 
loyal to him, and which secure their objects of life 
such as [religious merit], wealth and enjoyment of 
pleasures through his prowess; who has perforce exter- 
minated the Yaudheyas who had become arrogant as 
they had established their title as heroes by vanqui- 
shing all Kshatriyas; who has become renowned as he 
did not exterminate Sitakaryi, the Lord of Dakshipa- 
patha, twice in a straight fight as he is, not remotely, 
related to him; who has reinstated deposed princes; 
who has exhibited his respect for noble justice by 
his right decisions (declared by) raising his hand; who 
has obtained great renown by his acquisition, retention, 

proficiency and use of the great lores of word, sense, 
Gay sad iegic: who hes sttalaed great agility and 
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skill in the control of horses, elephants and chariots, 
in the use of the sword and the shield, and in per- 
sonal combats; who is daily engaged in making gifts, 
showing respect and avoiding disrespect (fo others); 
who is bounteous; whose treasury is overflowing with 
gold, silver, diamonds, lapis lasuli (and) other jewels 
by means of rightly levied, taxes and dues; who [has 
composed Sanskrit kdvyas] in prose and verse embelli- 
shed with figures and the proper use of words, and 
possessing the qualities of lucidity, charm, sweetness, 
strikingness and brilliance; whose attractive body is 
marked with signs indicative of highest excellence such 
as correct shape and form, voice, gait, complexion, 
Strength and courage; who has himself acquired (the 
title of) Mahdkshatrapa; who has obtained garlands in 
the svayarivaras of several princesses—(that Rudra- 
diman) has made this lake SudarSana look (even) 
more beautiful (than before) by getting its embankment 
constructed thrice as strong, broad and long, within 
a not very long period of time, by spending from his 
own treasury a vast amount of money without oppres- 
sing the people with taxes, forced labour and presents 
(nazardnas) for the purpose of augmenting thereby his 
religious merit and fame during his reign of a thou- 
sand years (for the benefit of) the cows and the 
Braihmanas. 

(Line 16) In this matter the Ministers and Execu- 
tive Councillors of the Mahdkshatrapa, though posses- 
sing the necessary executive ability, had interdicted 
the reconstruction of the embankment, being greatly 
depressed by the largeness of the breach. But when 
the subjects, in their despair of having the embankment 
reconstructed, began to lament, the Amdtya Pahlava 
Suvisakha, son of Kulaipa, who had been appointed 
by the King to protect the people of the towns and 
villages in the entire Anarta and Surishtra countries— 
who augments their loyalty to him by rightly deciding 
their religious and economic cases, who is able, self- 
controlled, steady, modest, respectable and honest— 


TEA. 
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completed this embankment, thereby enhancing the 
religious merit, fame and glory of his Lord. 


No. 52 


Ganda Stone Inscription of the Reign of Rudrasishha I : 
Year 103 


This inscription was found by Major Watson in a 
well in the village of Gunda in the Hilar District of 
North Kathidwid in 1880. It was later removed to 
Jamnagar. When the Watson Museum was founded, it 
was deposited in it. Buhler published his reading and 
translation of it in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. X, 
pp. 170ff. Later, Bhagvanial Indraji, Rapson and Devadatta 
Bhandarkar suggested some corrections in its readings.’ 
R. D. Banerji and V. S. Sukhtankar finally edited it 
in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XVI, pp. 233 ff. It is 
edited here from the plate published with their 
article. 

Characters and language—The characters of the 
inscription are of the Brahmi alphabet, and its language 
is Prakrit, mixed with Sanskrit. 

The record opens with the following gencalogy of 
the then reigning king Ashatrapa Svdmi Rudrasithha I. 
He was the great-grandson of Rajan Muahdkshatrapa 
Svdmi Chashtana, the grandson of Rdjan Kshatrapa 
Svami Jayadiman and son of Rédjan Mahdkshatrapa 
Svami Rudradiman. Next is given the date of the 
inscription as the year 103, the fifth tithi of the bright 
fortnight of Vaisdkha, the munirta of the constellation 
ASvini. It is recorded that on that mudnirta Sendpati 
Rudrabhiiti, son of the Abhira Sendpati Bapaka, caused 
a vdpi (step-well) to be dug and built at the village 
if From the coins of Rudrasirtha we learn that 
he was reigning as Ashatrapa in Saka 102, as 


——__—_— 
* See the teferencer in Libters” Lévt, No. 1, 


1B. 
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Mahdkshatrapa from Saka 103 to 110, then as 
Kshatrapa from Saka 110 to 112, and finally as 
Mahdkshatrapa again from Saka 113 to 118. 


Locality —The village Rasopadriya is not in exist- 
ence now. But since the inscribed stone was found at 
Gundi, and such stones are not generally removed 
from their original places, that village seems to have 
been named Gunda in course of time. 


Line Text 
1 fala] (0) cat sewer eofrareaiae ait 
werer eafiorrernrdtacr 


2m smear enfrerraga ot waged cafe. 

3 ettgen [w]e [fr ]gerena ool +] aera qa cafe] 
feredt <figetterer[ a] — 

— writin aareferaresea gar aarafere[ x] feat 


5 [a]fea nf] [wr] flat] [e]enferew weinearat fice 
aparafinfix 


Cr] 


Translation 


Success ! In the year one hundred and three—103—, 
at the auspicious moment of the constellation of 
Rohini, on the fifth tithi of the bright fortnight of 
Vaisakha, (during the reign) of Rajan Kshatrapa Svami 

. son of Rajan Mahdakshatrapa Svami 
Rudradiman, grandson of Rajan Kshatrapa Svami 
Jayadiman and great-grandson of Rajan Mahakshatrapa 
Svimi Chashtana, Sendpati Rudrabbiti, son of Abhira 
Sendpati Bapaka, caused (this) step-well to be dug and 
to be built for the well-being and happiness of all 
creatures. 


No. 53 


Wingh Stone Inscription of the Reign of Rodrasitiha 1: 
Year [110] 


This inscription incised on a rather thin stone slab 
of irregular shape was discovered at Wandh in the 
Miindgavi taluka of the Kachchha District and is now 
deposited in the BhOj Museum. It has been edited 
first by Dr. Jamindar in the Sambodhi, Vol. Ill, p. 74, 
and later by P. R. Srinivasan in the Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. XXXVII, pp. 142 ff. Jamindar’s reading is given 
here with a few changes, 

Characters and language—The characters are of the 
Brahmi alphabet, and the language Prakrit. 

The inscription is incised in shallow letters and is 
in a bad state of preservation. Therefore, it does not 
admit of a connected sense. It opens with the ‘mention 
of a year of the reign of Rdjan Mahdkshatrapa Svdmi 
Rudrasithha, son of Rdjan Mahdkshatrapa Svami Rudra- 
diman. The year was read as 110 by Jamindar, and 
as 105 by P. R. Srinivasan. The facsimile of the record 
is faint and does not admit of a definite reading of 
the date. 

Rudrasirhha I was the son of Mahdkshatrapa 
Rudradiman I. Before he came to the throne, his 
nephew Jivadiman was reigning as Mahdkshatrapa, 
Bhagvanlal read the (Saka) year 100 on one of his 
coins.' His portrait on that coin was also different 
from that on his other coins.’ So it is believed that 
Jivadiman ruled for some time as Mahdkshatrapa. 
He was later deposed by his uncle Rudrasirhha I. The 
latter's coins dated from Saka 103 to 110 have been 
found. They mention his titlk Mahdkshatrapa. Sub- 
sequently he had to work as Ashatrapa under his 
nephew from Saka 110 to 112. From the traces left 


—— 
* BMC. (Andiirat), p. curly. 
2 [bid., P. XY. 
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in the present inscription, it seems that his title Maha- 
kshatrapa was mentioned therein. So its date is proba- 
bly Saka 110; for in the following year he was again 
reduced to the position of Kshatrapa. 

The inscription may have recorded the erection of 
a yashgi, but by. whom and for what purpose cannot 
be stated. 


Line Text 
1 crt an serve) earfeereraga - 
2 © [ere] [at wer] [ererse Jeo earferenteg -— 


3 4 fa ists*]e ay Frere 
4 waft enfea am. gg 

5 [a)erin a . | fir eat arf 

6 kutfre[ i J. 


Translation 


[As the inscription on this yashgi is very much 
mutilated, it does admit of a cohorent meaning. It 
appears to mention the year 110 of the. reign of 
Mahdkshatrapa Svémi Rudrasimha in the beginning.) 


No. 54 


Andhau Yashti Inscription of the Reign of Rudrasimiha I : 
Year [114] 


This inscription was discovered at the village of 
Andhau in the Khavdi taluka of the Kachchha District. 
It is now deposited in the BhOj Museum. 

The inscribed stone has lost some portion both 
on the right and on the left; but the historical infor- 
mation in it is not lost completely. It has been edited 
by Dr. Jamindar.' His reading is given here as no 
clear estampage of it was available. 


+ Sambudhé, TL, p 46. 
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Characters and language—The characters are of the 
Brahmi alphabet, and the language Prakrit. 

The inscription refers itself to the reign of Rdjan 
Mahdkshatrapa Svdmi Rudrasithha 1, son of Rdjan 
Mahdkshatrapa Svdmi Rudradiman, grandson of Rdjan' 
Kshatrapa Jayadiman, and great-grandson of Rdjan 
Mahdkshatrapa Svdmi Chashtana. The (Saka) year 114 
in his reign is denoted by numerical symbols in line 6, 

The object of the present inscription seems to be 
to record that some Abhira (his name is lost) got this 
yashji erected in memory of . . . of DOshenika gotra 
at the hands of Nandaka. 


4 eo enfrerrryres 
5 [or Jat sarees efereafar - 
nas Serer nee < 


Success ! In the year 114, on the twelfth tithi of the 
bright fortnight of the month Jyeshthimiliya, during 
the reign of Rajan Mahdkshatrapa Svami Rudrasisbha, 
son of Rajan Mahdkshatrapa Svdmi Rudradiman, 

of Rajan Kshatrapa Jayadiman (and) 
great-grandson [of Rajan Mahdkshatrapa Chashtana), 
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this yashyi was erected at the hands of Nandaka in 
memory of ..... the son of ... of the Dtsh- 
enika gotra, the son of an Abhira. 


No. 55 


Juniigadh Stone Inscription of the Reign of a grandson 
of Jayadiman 


_ This inscription was found while digging near the 
Cave known as Baba Pyard’'s Majha and situated east 
of the town of Junagadh in Kathiawdd. The inscribed 
stone broke while it was being taken out. It suffered 
another breakage when it was being transported to the 
local palace. Later, it was taken to and deposited in 
the Watson Museum. It was then in two pieces. It 
was read first by Bihler, who published it with a plate 
‘in the Archaeological Survey of Western India, Vol. 
Il, pp. 140 ff. It has been referred to by Rapson and 
Léders.' Finally, R.D. Banerji and V. S. Sukthankar 
edited. it with a plate in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 
XVI, pp. 239 ff. It is edited here from the same plate. 

Characters and language—The characters of this 
inscription are of the Brahmi alphabet, and its langua- 
ge Sanskrit. It can be reckoned among the few 
inscriptions of the age that are written in correct 
Sanskrit. 

As the inscription is very badly mutilated it does 
not admit of a cohorent meaning.. But from the 
remaining parts of it, it seems to belong to the reign 
of a Mahdkshatrapa who was a grandson of Jayadiiman 
The latter had two grandsons—(l) Damajada and 
(2) Rudrasithha. Which of them is intended here cannot 
be determined on account of the extremely fragmentary 
state of the present inscription. The last line seems to 
refer to some one possessed of Kevali-jidna, from which 
it can be surmised that its purpose was to record 


“See the references im Laders’ Lis, No, 966. 
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some pious gift to Jainism. If this is correct, the cave 
near which the present inscription was found may 
have been of the Jaina religion. The inscription 
mentions as its date the fifth tithi of the bright fort- 
night of Chaitra. 

Locality —Girinagara’ mentioned here was the 
ancient name of Junigadh. 


Line Text! 
; Sane ANOS ie erage}... wore rer, 
is Aue ger bras areewen a[ tt wer cre: we joer rata. 
gp nee hope (wa] - 


eee [a ]erqreren fer tert 4 gle) fife 
are tangerrafrjafeje 


bias si oe, wis alq)efre . . . . tafeerert 
at... were, , 
Translation 
Seemed the multitude of gods ...... the 
best among the Kshatriyas . . . 
During the reign of Rdjan Mahdkshatrapa .... 


the grandson of Rajan Kshatrapa —— Jayadiman —- 


. here (this) Givinagara . . . the gods, Asuras, Niigas, 
Yakshas and Rakshasas . . " skevalicjidna «« + Old age 
(and) death .... 


No. 56 


Miilvasar Yashti Inscription of the Reign of Rudrasena I : 
Year 122 


The narrow pointed memorial stone bearing this 
inscription was found at Miilvisar, a small village about 


—$—$<$—$ 
* From the plate in £2 XVL 
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ten miles to the north-east of Dvaraka, a well-known 
holy place in Kathidwid. It was later removed to the 
public library there. It was first noticed by Pandit 
Bhagvanlal Indraji and Rapson in 1890. Its reading 
has been published in the Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscrip- 
tions of Kattywar, p. 23. Later, it was discussed by 
Bhagvanlal Indraji and Rapson.' Subsequently Hiranand 
Sastri published its reading with a plate in the D. R. 
Bhandarkar Volume, pp. 173 ff. It is edited here from 
the same plate. 

Characters and language—The characters of the 
inscription are of the Brahmi alphabet, and _ its 
language Prakrit. 

The inscription refers itself to the reign of Maha- 
Kshatrapa Svdmi Rudrasena and is dated in the (Saka) 
year 122. Unlike other Yashgi inscriptions, it does not 
give the genealogy of the reigning king, but from other 
inscriptions and coins he seems to be Rudrasena I, 
grandson of Mahdkshatrapa Rudradiman I and son of 
Mahdkshatrapa Rudrasithha I, On the evidence of his 
coins, Rapson has fixed his reign as Saka 121 to 144 
(A. D. 199 to 222).* The date of the present inscription 
falls in this period. 

The object of the inscription was to record that 
a son of a person named Viigijaka sacrificed his life 
for the sake of his friend. Surprising as it may seem, 
this memorial stone docs not mention the name of 
that son, though it gives that of his father who raised 

memorial. 


& 
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Line Text 
1 cat agreea[ ea] [en |fivertrer 
2 at ool +*]Ro[ ++] ware — age —qeeai 
3 98(a) frrsrefee [senfern | aforned qin 
4 sferoitact et [a] iret fir for( fit) ove [1° ] 


Translation 


In the year 122 of (the reign of) Rajan Mahd- 
kshatrapa Svdmi Rudrasena (1), on the fifth tithi of the 
dark fortnight of Vaisikha, this Memorial Stone has 
been set up (here); for the son of Vigijaka gave up 
his life for (the sake of) his friend. 


No. $7 


Gadhia Stone Inscription of the Reign of Rudrasena I : 
Year 127 


The stone bearing this inscription was found near 
a tank at Gadghda, a village near Jasdan in Kathiawid. 
It is now preserved in the Watson Museum at Rajkot. 
Its reading was first published by Bhau Daji in the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. VIL, pp. 234 ff. in 1868. Later, Hoernle, 
Bhagvanlal Indraji, Rapson and D. R. Bhandarkar 
discussed it.' R. D. Banerji and V, S. Sukthankar have 
edited it with a facsimile plate in the Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. XVI, pp. 236 ff. It is edited here from the same 
plate. 

Characters and language—The characters of the 
inscription are of the Brahmi alphabet, and its language 
is Prakrit. 

The inscription opens with the mention of the 
date, the year 127," the fifth tithi of the dark fortnight 


' See the references im Likkers’ Lit, No. 967. 
2 The unit sign of thin date is sot certain Mt cuy denote 6 See the sforecited 
reference im Liders’ Live, 
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of Bhddrapada during the reign of the Western Ksha- 
trapa Rudrasena. He is described as great-great-grandson 
of Mahdkshatrapa Bhadramukha Svaémi Chashtana, great- 
grandson of Rdjan Kshatrapa Svdmi Jayadiman, grand- 
son of Rajan Mahdkshatrapa Bhadramukha  Svami 
Rudradiman and son of Rdjan Mahdkshatrapa Bhadra- 
mukha Svdmi Ruadrasisnha. It will be noticed that the 
epithet Bhadramukha (of blessed appearance) is applied 
to all dead Mahdkshatrapa forefathers of the reigning 
king. Kalidasa has used that adjective in the speech 
of a female hermit of the hermitage of Maricha while 
addressing an unknown person, viz. King Dushyanta 
in the Sdkuntala, Act VII. It is not, however, known 
to occur in inscriptions elsewhere. 

The object of the present inscription was to record 
that the brothers of Khararpattha, son of PrataSaka, 
Set up a Satra’ in his memory. The record seems to 
have closed with the prayer that Khararpattha may go 
to heaven; but all words of this prayer except svarga 
(heaven) are now lost in the last line. 


Line Text 
1 [w]@ tool ++ ]Ro[ ++] © [arlavzagoa & [a]at 
aT 
2 erqen ereweageriac ct ala) 
3 wat 


RENAE HEHE 
4 [et )sereedtara cmt sealer joer arqaed ea 
5 wate (qe lea ct apeacen earfaeadaea [1°] cz wa 
6 srrriteer s[atjwege area wate: safa[a] 
eal] 
Teccace 


+ Sure bas been variously interpreted by scholark Bhau Daji took it to mean 
“a tank", Hoernle underwtood it in the seme of ‘a Soma sacrifice’, Liders in 
that of “a sewt", acd R. D. Banerji im that of *a free feeding house’. But these 
meanings do not suit atthevinewt (raid). The sense of ‘a memorial stone’ would 
suit it best, Such @ memorial is now called ciAutrt in Marathi. Several other inscrip- 
dons Gom Kaghidwad record the setting up of such memorial stones. 
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In the year 127, on the Sth tithi of the dark 
of Bhidrapada (during the reign) of Rdjan 
Mahakshatrapa Svdmi Rudrasena, (who is) great-great 
grandson of a son of Rdjan Mahdkshatrapa Bhadra- 
mukha Svdmi Chashtana, great-grandson of a son of 
Rajan Kshatrapa Svdmi Jayadiman, grandson of Rdjan, 
Mahdkshatrapa Bhadramukha Svdmi Rudradiman, (and) 
son of Rdjan Mahdkshatrapa Bhadramukha Svami Rudra- 
sithha, this fatra has been set up by the brothers of 
Khararpattha, son of Pratidaka, of the Manasa gotra. 
dis elses to heaven ! 


No, 58 
Initwi Clay Sealing of Maharaja Rudrasena [1] 


This clay sealing was found during excavation 
by G. V. Acharya at the site of Ishgwi situated on a 
hill in the midst of a thick jungle, about three miles 
from Junagadh in Kathiawig. The place is known by 
this name probably because it abounds in old bricks. 
The sealing has been published by B. Ch. Chhabra in 
the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 174-75, with a 
plate. It is edited here from the same plate. 

The sealing is circular, with a diameter of one 
inch. It shows a hill in the centre with the legend 
running round it. It begins at I. 

Characters and ‘The characters of the 
legend are of the Brahmi alphabet, and its language 
is Sanskrit. The legend is as follows :—Mahdrdja- 
Rudrasena-Vihdre Bhikshu-sarighasya (This sealing is of 
the Buddhist Community of the vihdra of Mahdrdja- 
Rudrasena). 

In ancient times documents on pieces of cloth, 
palm-leaves etc, were sealed by pressing a scal-stamp 
on a lump of clay. Bana describes the incident in his 
Harshacharita when at the commencenient of Harsha’s 
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march for digvijaya the seal-stamp slipped from his 
hand and fell on the wet ground marking the earth 
with his name, as he was going to make a grant of 
land. Several such clay sealings have been found in 
the excavations at Vaisali, Rajaghdt, and other places. 
The present sealing is of the same type. 

As many as four Kshatrapas of the name of 
Rudrasena are known from the coins and inscriptions 
of the Western Kshatrapas. As the characters of the 
present sealing are fairly old, the Rudrasena mentioned 
in it was probably the first Kshatrapa of that name 
in the dynasty of the Western Kshatrapas, From his 
coins he seems to have flourished in the period of 
A. D. 199-222. 

The Western Kshatrapas generally used the title 
Rajan. So the title Mahdrdja mentioned in the present 
sealing is noteworthy, Rudrasenal scems to have built 
‘a vihdra at the site of Irgwa and dedicated it to the 
Buddhist Safgha. From the correct Sanskrit used 
in the legend on the sealing it appears that it was 
in the occupation of the Bhikshus of the Mahayana 
Sect. 


No, 59 
Lathi Stone Inscription of the Western Kshatrapas 


The stone bearing this inscription was found at 
the village of Lathi in Kathidwid. It is now deposited 
in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. Its facsimile 
plate was published in the Chronology of Gujarat 
(Plate XVII B). 

This inscription is very sadly mutilated. Only the 
first two lines of it can now be seen partially. The 
first line shows the words Mahdkshatrapasa [Svami) 
Rudra-and the second only one akshara sa. 

Characters and language—The characters of the 
Present inscription are of the Brahmi alphabet, and 
the language Prakrit. ’ 
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The Mahdkshatrapa Svdmi Rudrasena mentioned 
in the present inscription was probably the first 
Kshatrapa of that name, who was a grandson of 
Rudradaman I. 

Most of the inscriptions of the Western Kshatra- 
pas have been found in the Kachchha District, especi- 
ally at Andhau. The present inscription found else- 
where is, therefore, of some interest on that account, 


No, 60 


Rajkot Stone Inscription of the Reign of Vijayasena : 
Year 162 


The stone bearing this inscription was lying in 
the Office of J. M. Nanavati at Rajkof. Its photograph 
was published in the Chronology of Gujarat, Plate 
XVIII, C. It has been edited by Jamindar in the 
Sambodhi, Vol. Ul, p. 75. It is edited here from that 
plate. 

Characters and language—The characters are of the 
Brahmi alphabet, and the language Prakrit. 

The present inscription is of three lines only, of 
which several aksharas are. now lost or are illegible. 
It mentioned the reigning Kshatrapa’s name in the 
first line, but it is illegible now, From the year 162 
mentioned with it,' it can be restored as Vijayasena, 
this Kshatrapa was ruling in the period Saka 160-172. 
The object of the inscription was to record that some 
person, whose name is now illegible, got a well dug 
in the field of . . .son of Sithhasena.* The record ends 
with the prayer in Sanskrit that the religious merit of 
the pious action may be augmented. 


* Jamindar read the numerical symbols of the date a 10D (+) S$, but thie number 
does not agree with the expression marys duanerhanare nance (Sunnkeit, dvbohadher- 
attare Jatatare) wed ity the record. See the table i Buler’y German efition of 


Kihaceagus, 
but there was only ome Sirhhumers ier that line, amet fer Mowetiaherd lee Sale HOR He 
cannot be this Sihasena. 
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Line Text 
1 free [1+] erat aarerezer [fermmiaeas] aed geza[?] 
2 om tool+*]go[+e] 2..... 
3 at art [afalorea [i] o[s] af 
wé[orq) [++] 
Translation 


Success ! In the year one hundred and sixty-two 
—162—of (the reign of) Mahdkshatrapa [Vijayasena} 
+++ + got a well dug in a field of . . . of the 
son of Sithhasena for the well-being and happiness 
of all creatures. May the fruit (of this pious deed) be 
augmented. 


e No. 61 ; Plate XXX 


Mewiisi Yashti Inscription of the Reign of Bhartridiman ; 
Year 203; Plate XXX 


This inscription was discovered in 1893 at Mewasa, 
a village in the Kachchha District of Gujarat by 
Diwan Bahadur Ranchhodbhai Udayram of Bombay. 
It is now deposited in the Museum at Bhoj. The 
record was first noticed by V. G. Trivedi and D, B. 
Diskalkar in the Annual Report of the Watson Museum, 
Rajakot, 1923-24, pp. 12 ff. Later, Diskalkar edited it in 
the Transactions of the Fifth All-India Oriental Con- 
Serence (1928), pp. 565 ff. but without any plate. B. N. 
Mukherjee, adopting Diskalkar's transcript, discussed 
the contents of this record in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (1961), pp. 106 ff. Recently Rasesh Jamin- 
dar, who had made an eye-copy of it, discussed it in 
& Paper which he read at the Madras conference of 
the Epigraphical Society of India in January in 1978. 
Though discussed by several scholars, the riddle of 
this inscription stil! remains unsolved. As no facsimile 
of it had been published, I requested the Director 
General of Archacology to get it copied for me. Then 
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Dr. C. Margabandhu, Superintending Archacologist, 
Western Circle of the Archaeological survey of India, 
sent his colleague Dr. B. L. Nagarch to be the 
inscription. He sent me excellent estampages of it, 
from which the inscription is edited here. 

The inscription is incised on a stone which is 
2 ft. 1 in. in height and 1 ft. 2 in. in breadth at the 
top and I ft. 5 in. at the bottom. This shows that it 
has lost a small strip at the right side. This is also 
made clear by the plate which shows a mutilated 
letter at the end of the third line of the record. This 
was evidently not noticed by Diskalkar. It has vitiated 
his reading and interpretation of it. Other scholars 
who adopted his transcript had no means to correct 
his readings. This fact, however, is important for the 
interpretation of the present inscription as shown below. 

At the head of the inscription there appear some 
letters or symbols which Diskalkar could not interpret. 
The plate shows two aksharas with an upright symbol 
between them. The aksharas are dri and shtam, and 
the symbol seems to be an auspicious lamp-stand 
between them. Drishtam is noticed in the beginning of 
several Vikijaka land-grants and is usually taken as 
a sign of their authentication. Here it appears as an 
auspicious word. 

The present record consists of seven lines. Except 
the last line which is almost wholly illegible, Eo 
inscription is in a fair state of 
characters are of the southern alphabet. The folioiag 
peculiarities are noteworthy. The akshara tra is written 
in two ways :—({I) cither by lengthening the left 
member of ta to end in a hook on the right as in 
putra-praputrasya, line 2, which is peculiar to this 
record, or (2) by lengthening the right member of ta 
to end in a similar hook on the left as in dawhitrasya, 
line 5, which is the usual way noticed in other records. 
The curve denoting # in the conjunct fia is added to 
the vertical on the left and not on the right as is 
usually done. The signs of the medial i, o and aw are 
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shown by ornamental curves on the top of the letters. 
The language is incorrect Sanskrit mixed with Prakrit 
names and words like Bhadidama (for Bhartridiman), 
line 2, and yarsi, line 6. 

The object of the inscription was to record that 
a yashyi (memorial stone) was set up by Vasuriika, 
an Abbira of the Harihovaka gotra, who was son of 
Vapa, grandson of Svasana and daughter's son (dauhitra) 
of (Gugana}, on the 7th day of Kirttika jn a particular 
year (discussed below) in memory of his master 
(bhartrl) Rajyeévara. The last line seems to state that 
he constructed a dwelling also. 

The transcript of the present inscription is given 
below. If it is interpreted as it stands, it would mean 
that the yasiyi was set up in the (Saka) year 103, 
when an unnamed great-great-grandson of Bhadidama, 
who was himself a great-great-grandson of Chashfana, 
was ruling. This presents several difficulties. Bhartyi- 
diman was not a great-great-grandson of Chashjana, 
ie. he did not belong to the fourth generation after 
Chashjana. He belonged to the seventh generation after 
him. Again, the transcript would show that the yashji 
was set up not even in the time of Bhartridaman but 
in that of his great-great-grandson, And still it is 
dated in the 103rd year (of the Saka era)! In that 
year even Bhartridiman was not born, much less was 
his great-great-grandson. 

To get over these difficulties, Diskalkar proposed 
two things: (1) Putra-prapautra should be understood in 
the sense not of ‘a great-great-grandson’, but in that 
of ‘a descendant’, and (2) the year cited in the present 
inscription should be taken not as 103, but as 300. 
The first suggestion is acceptable. The Sanskrit language 
has no word to denote a descendant of the 7th genera- 


Suggestion, however, cannot be admitted, Varsha-sate 
tryuttarake can by no means be taken in the sense of 
300. Besides, in such inscriptions recording the setting 


to ae 
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up of a yashyi, the name of the then reigning king is 
invariably mentioned. The present inscription mentions 
two predecessors of the ruling king, viz., Chashtana 
and Bhartridiman, but not the ruling king himself. 
Diskalkar has given no reason for this omission. 
Besides, he interpreted the inscription to mean that 
Vasuriika erected the yashji in memory of his king 
(rdjyefvara). Usually a yashti was set up in memory of 
one’s relative or of some person very closely connected. 
Vasuriika is not likely to have set it up in memory of 
the contemporary ruling king. 

Mukherji tried to connect the year 103 mentioned 
in the present inscription with Bhartridfiman in a novel 
manner. He referred it to the Abhira era and took it 
as corresponding to A. D. 352. In that year Bhartrida- 
man’s descendant Rudrasena Ill was ruling. So the 
yashti is said to have been set up in his reign. But in 
all other inscriptions of the Western Kshatrapas, the 
dates are recorded in the Saka era. How is it that 
only in this inscription the date is given in the 
Abhira era ? To this question Mukherji’s answer is as 
follows :—The person who set up the yasiyi was him- 
self an Abhira. So he recorded the date in his inserip- 
tion in the Abhira cra. But still the question remains, 
*Why is not the then ruling king named in this inscrip- 
tion ?° 

Mukherji has answered this question as follows :— 
The present inscription mentions only two Ashatrapas 
and none else by name for the following reasons :— 
(1) Chashtana is named because he was the founder of 
the family, and (2) Bhartridiman is named because 
there was a revolution in his time, and a scion of 
another family (viz., Rudrasithha) occupied the throne. 
Subsequently, there was a second revolution when 
Rudradiman II usurped the throne. To show that he 
was a descendant of Chashtana, the genealogy in the 
present inscription is carried back to the latter. 

This theory is not convincing. If the object of the 
present inscription was to indicate that the then ruling 


1—10-B. 
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king in A.D. 352 was a descendant of Chashjana it 
looks surprising that it does not name him. Besides, 
some other inscriptions of the Abhiras in the kingdom 
of the Western Kshatrapas are dated not in the Abhira 
era but in the Saka era.' So Mukherji’s theory is 
unacceptable. 

What is then the solution of this riddle ? If the 
transcript of the present inscription given below is 
scrutinised carefully, it will be noticed that most of 
the words in line 2 are repeated in the same order in 
line 3. This happens sometimes inadvertently when one 
is copying a record from a given draft. We have 
shown some other instances of confusion caused by 
the writer's mistakes,” This is an instance of the same 
type. The correct transcript of the initial portion of 
the present inscription will be as follows :— 

cot eereved earfewened gaeqaed cml Agreerqed 

wfeewra wine[ a+] ererce 


As stated before, all scholars are agreed that 
putra-prapautra has to be understood in the sense of ‘a 
descendant’. Again, the last word in the third line is 
varsha-Jata, not varsha-date, as would be required if 
it is to be the vifeshya of tryuttarake. Some right-hand 
portion of the stone has evidently been broken away 
and lost." It may be noticed that varsha-fata occurs 
end of the line, and there is a mutilated letter, 
following that word.‘ As stated before, the stone 

Sin.at the bottom and only I ft.2in. at the top, 
which clearly substantiates this conjecture. So the word 
at the end of line 3 was varsha-fata-dvaye. It is conne- 
cted with try-utrake in the beginning of the following 
line 4, So the intended date was 203. This must be 


at the 
wiz. d, 
is Th. 
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referred to the Saka era and corresponds to A. D. 
281-82. In this year Bhartridiman was ruling as stated 
here; for his coins dated in Saka 201 to 217 have 
been found. 

The yashji mentioned in the present inscription 
was set up by Vasuriika in memory of his lord (bhartrf) 
Rijyesévara, not in that of any king of that name, 


Line Text! 


1 ferrq [i+ |erett severe (a) cer eonfirwera[ eae |” 
2 gaagaea crt agree were ra]! 

3 qaryaea cret saree wien [ cae)‘ 

4 fa-sat (erat) creer Rereregwen arfrcee 


5 efogtewenieed wyereea yprrlfiner 
6 ol gia feo crvivecer [e] [ae] wef aff 


Success | In the year [two) hundred and three, on 
the 7th day of the bright fortnight of Karttika, (during 
the reign) of Rajan Mahdkshatrapa Bhadidama 
(Bhartridiman)', who is the great-great-grandson of 
Rajan Mahdakshatrapa Svdmi Chashtana, Vasurika — who 
is an Abhira of Harihovaka gotra, who is son of Vapa, 
great-grandson of Svagana and daughter's son of Guga- 
na—set up (this) yashtiin memory of his lord Riljye- 
Svara . . . and a house also, 


2 The Plate shows at the top the atrturar df and sipew with an aunpicious sign 
of a lamp-stand between them. 

®The complete word was -Chush~umerye as shown by the preceding adjective 
Mahdh shapra (tr) parva. 

2 This atshare has been lot owing to the breaking away of & purt of the shone at 


this edge, 
4 The mutilated letter d here shows thut the original complete word here wan ~ duaye 
S Diskalkar read Gutthajudiimanya. 

4% Read Bhartur-yavhtih prurishs higits 

7 The repented expremions have been cenitied lis the translation, 


(C) Inscriptions of the Kshatrapas of Vidarbha 
No. 62; Plate Il 
Pauni Stone Pillar Inscription of Rupiamma 


The piece of stone bearing this inscription was 
found while digging in the field of Shri Maniram 
Lanjewar at Pauni in the Bhandiiré district of Vidarbha 
in 1957. We edited the record in the Epigraphia Indic a 
Vol. XXXVII, pp. 201 ff. It is now preserved in the 
Central Museum at Nagpur. 

The inscription is incised on a piece of stone 
. 30cm. broad and from 30 to $7 cm. high. The stone has 
the figure of a half lotus at the top and, separated 
from it by two horizontal lines, the present inscription 
in three lines below. It is written in the Brahmi 
alphabet. The first two lines are 29cm. and the third 
only 9oem. in length. 

Characters and language—The characters are of the 
Brahmi alphabet of about the second cen. A. D., and 
the language Prakrit. 

The object of the inscription was to record that 
the sculptured pillar (chhdyd-shambha) on which it is incised 
was of (/.¢. was set up in memory of) Mahdkshatrapa 
Kuméra Rupiamma. He was evidently a provincial 
Governor like BhOmaka, Nahapina and Chashfana, 
appointed by the contemporary Kushina King to 
govern Vidarbha. His title Kuméra resembles that 


The present inscription shows that the rule of the 
Kushdnas was not confined to Western Maharashtra 
and Kotkap in South India, as was supposed before, 
but included Vidarbha also. In fact large hoards of 
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Kushana coins have been found in Chhattisgadh also,’ 
indicating that that region also was included in the 
Kushana Empire. 

The pillar set up in memory of Mahdkshatrapa 
Rupiamma is called Chhdyd-kharhbho (Sanskrit, Chhdyd- 
skambhah). This is the earliest instance of the use 
this word. Later, we notice it in several records. Two 
inscriptions at Nigirjunakond record the erection of 
chhaya-stambhas in memory of Eli Ehavaladisa and 
Queen Vammabhati. A chhdyd-stambha usually bore 
the image of the person in memory of whom it was 
‘erected as is shown by the panel of three figures, viz, 
the queen and her two attendants carved above the 
record on the pillar of Vammabhaji.* The present 
inscribed stone has, however, no such figure. It may 
have been carved on the upper portion of it which 
has now been broken away and lost. 

The epithet Kumdra applied to Mahdkshatrapa 
Rupiamma is noteworthy. Kumdra in such cases does 
not mean ‘a prince’; for it is used in connection 
with the name of a Mahdsendpati also. Probably it 
denoted some title. It recalls the official designation 
of Kumdrdmatya which occurs in several later land- 
grants, 


Line Text 


A ferry [1+ Jrgereregaree 
2 efeerera orn — 
3 amt [i] 
Translation 


Success | (This) is a sculptured pillar of Mahd- 
kshatrapa Kuméra Rupiamma. 


————_—___— - 
+ INSL, XXXII, pp. tf. 
+ EL, XXXIV, pp. 20 © e 


Some Additional Inscriptions 
No, 62 (A) 


Amarivati Inscription of the Reign of 
Gautamiputra Yajia Sitakarni 


This inscription is incised on a sculptured slab affixed 

to the dome of the Main StOpa at Amarivati in the Guntur 
District of Andhra Pradesh. It was described and deciphered 
by H. Sarkar in the Journal of Ancient Indian History 
(Calcutta University), Vol. IV, pp. 7-8 and Plate. The 
record is in a very bad state of preservation. As its estampage 
was not available for decipherment, the tentative reading 
given by Sarkar is reproduced here. 
. The present inscription is incised on a marble slab, 
124 em. high and 90 cm. broad affixed for decoration to 
the StOpa called Mahd-chaitya at Amarivati. It is in three 
lines. The upper panel is now very much damaged. The 
lower one shows the figure of the Bodhi tree in the middle 
with an updsaka and an updsikd worshipping it on cither 
side. The present record is inscribed below. It measure 
88 cm. in length and 11 cm. in height. 

Characters and language—The characters are of the 
Brahmi alphabet. The ends of the letters ka and ra show 
a slight bending to the left. The language is Prakrit mixed 
with Sanskrit. There appears greater influence of Sanskrit 
here than is noticed in the records of the time of Yajiia-sri 
in Western Maharashtra. 

The object of the inscription is to record that on the 
eighth day of the fifth fortnight of the rainy season in the 
. . « year of the illustrious Gautamiputra Yajiia Sata- 
karpi, Jayila, an updsaka of Ujjayini, decorated the Mahi- 
chaitya at Dhanakafa (with the present inscribed sculptured 
slab) 

Sidiines goeer had penetrated into Andhra in 
hs ig af Comentpancs Satakarni long before the time 
of Yajfia-iri Sdtakarni, whose inscriptions and coins also 
have been found ghere. So the present record does not 
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make any addition to our historical knowledge. But it is 
important from another point of view. The sculptures at 
Amarivati were carved in different periods. Their dates 
can be fixed approximately with the aid of the epigraphs 
inscribed there. They evince development or decadence 
of the local sculptural art. According to connoisseurs 
of the art, the sculptures at Amarfvat! begin to show signs 
of decline in the age of Yajfia-éri. Their period can be 
fixed approximately as the end of the second century A. D. 
on the palacographic evidence of the present inscription. 

Localities — There are only two place-names in the 
present inscription, viz., Dhanakafa and Ujjayini. The 
former is now known as Dharanikot. !t lies near Amaravatt. 
Ujjayini needs no identification. 


» Line Text 
1 firey’ te) ot Seaton tren [ a jerefrer tart 
oe TTY fer ¢ senfafirrrren 
iene 2 je os WCU oo LP] 
Translation 


Success ! In the year. . . of the King, the illus- 
trious Gautamiputra Yajfia Sitakargi, the fortnight 5 of 
the rainy season and the day 8—(on this day) Jayila, an 
updsaka of Ujjayini, caused (this sculptured slab) to be 
made. . . .of the Great Chaitye (St0pa) at Dhanakata. 


This word is incised in the margin co the left of the Gage Owe lies. 


No. 63; Plate XXVIII 
Daulatpur Yashti Inscription of the Reign of Chashfana : 
Year 6 


This inscription incised on a stone pillar 75 cm. 
high and 20 cm. broad was recently discovered in a 
field of Shri Mukhidhanji Karsan Patil in the village 
of Daulatpur, about 104 km. north-west of BhOj 
in the Kachchha District. It has been edited by 
Dr, Mrs. Shobhana Gokhale with a plate in the Journal 
of the Oriental Institute, Vol. XVI, pp. 237 ff. We noticed 
the article recently while studying the inscriptions of the 
Western Kshatrapas. At our request Shri B. K. Thapar, 
Additional Director General of Archaeology, directed 
Dr. Margabandhu, Superintending Archacologist, Western 
Circle of the Archacological Survey of India, to supply 
‘estampages of the record to us. Dr. Margabandhu sent 
his colleague Dr. Nagarch to copy the record for us. We 
edited the inscription from the available material in the 
Journal of the Oriental Institute, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 34 ff. 
We edit it here from the plate published with that article. 

The inscription now consists of 13 lines. About three 
lines of it have been lost at the top. No portion seems 
to have been lost on the right and left sides of the stone, 
but about two lines have now become illegible at the bot- 
tom. The inscription has been written in a cursive man- 
ner, which makes its reading and interpretation difficult. 

Characters and language—The inscription being 


tripartite. See gotrdya, line 5. Va has a longish 
ps and a round bottom. See Vardhadeva-, lines 9-10. 
‘The mumerical symbol for 6 occurs in line 2. The 
language is Sanskrit mixed with Prakrit. 

The first line in the present state of the inscrip- 
tion contains two akshuras nasya of utmost importance 
for the interpretation of the record. They are evidently 
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the remnants of the word Chashtanasya.' Chashtana 
was the founder of the line of the Western Kshatrapas 
of Saurishjra and Milava. So his name is invariably 
mentioned in all records of the family. The correct 
reading of the next three (2-4) lines is rdjye vase 6 gi- 
(ha) ditiya mdsa dasa vdsare-tri(tra) rdjye, 

‘In his (i.e. Chashtana’s) kingdom in the year 6 in the 
second month of summer, on the tenth day—in his 
kingdom here. The numerical symbol for 6 which occurs 
at the end of the second line is noticed in several re- 
cords of the Kushina age and is unmistakable, Besides, 
this method of recording the date by citing the year, 
season, month and day was prevalent in North India in 
early times. * In later records the date is mentioned by 
citing the year, lunar month, fortnight and sithi. 

The object of the present inscription was to record 
that the Abhira (Regaredvaradeva),’ son of Varihadeva 
and grandson of Jaitraka, erected the yashti in memory 
of Pritisvimi of the Vasu gotra, son of Sudotaka, for 
the well-being of the whole family.* 

This is the second inscription of Chashtana to be 
discovered in recent years. No, 45, also of the reign of 
Chashjana, was dated in the eleventh year. The present 
inscription takes Chashtana’s rule back by five years. 
Both these dates, like those in other inscriptions of the 
Western Kshatrapas, must be referred to the Saka era 
founded by Kanishka. Before their discovery it was 
believed that the contemporary Kushipa emperor sent 
Chashtana to govern his southern provinces after the ex- 
termination of Nahapana by the Sitavihana king Gauta- 
miputra Satakarni some time after Saka 46 (A. D. 124). 
That view now needs to be revised. It seems that Kanishka 
appointed Chashtana to govern Kachchha and a part of 
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Sauriishjra after he conquered these provinces in the 
beginning of his reign. Chashtana must then have been in 
his teens. Ptolemy, who wrote in circa A. D. 140, describes 
him as ruling from Ujjain. He must then have been an 
octogenarian, It is not, therefore, surprising that he appo- 
inted his grandson Rudraddman to assist himself in the 
administration of his kingdom in Saka 52 (A. D. 130-131) 
as shown by the Andhau inscriptions of that year. 
Chashtana was probably related to Kanishka. So his 
statue was erected in the devakula at Mat which contained 
those of several Kushina Emperors like Kanishka and 
Huvishka. It is, therefore, not surprising that he appoint- 
ed him to govern Kachchha when he conquered it in the 
beginning of his career. Later, some part (but not the 
whole) of Kathidwid was added to the territory under 
him. A Nasik inscription’ of Rishabhadatta shows that 
at least a part of Sauriishtra was included in the territory 
under Nahapiina; for it states that he got cight Brahmanas 
married at the holy place of Prabhisa as a pious act. 


Line Text 


efs | caries [1°] 
+See Mo. 4, 
* Rand Chashpumiye The previous lost peetion may have been * fire) caretfire= 


pees wats, 
PRaad AdAtrernn 4 The reading of this came is not certain, 
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Translation 

During the reign of Chashtana,' in the year 6, the 
second month of summer and the tenth day- sober! 
this yashji (memorial pillar) has been erected by the 
Abhira Regaresvaradeva, son of Variihaceva, grandson of 
Jaitraka, [in memory of } Pritisvami, son of Vasudotaka 
of the Vasu gotra, here in this kingdom for the well-being 
of the (whole) family. 

No. 64; Plates IV-VII 
Malhira Plates of Adityarija 

These plates were in the possession of Mahadevrao 
Borekar of the village Malhiri in the Achalpur taluka of 
the Amraoti District in Berar. One of these plates was 
sold at Achalpur in 1974, It was brought to P. M. Muley 
of the Central Museum, Nagpur, for decipherment. V. P. 
Rode, Ex-Curator of the Museum, deciphered the writing 
on it, and found that it was issued by King Adityaraja 
of an unknown lineage, and recorded his grant of some 
villages to a few Brihmanas. He tried to trace the other 
plates of the set, but his attempts proved fruitless. So 
he published that one plate in the Vdrshika (Annual) of 
the Vidarbha Sarhshodhana Mandal, Nagpur, in 1975. 
Later, the remaining plates of the set came to light 
gradually. We published the whole grant in the Varshika 
of the Mandal in March 1976. Later, we republished it 
in the Journal of Indian History, Vol. LIV, pp. 1 ff Ajay 
Mitra Shastri raised some objections to our dating of 
re nn” ee 
India, Vol. IV, pp. 30 ff., which we answered in the 
same Journal, Vol. V, pp. 1 ff. The grant is included 
here in view of the light it sheds on the political and 


The set consists of five copper plates. They were 


strung together by a ring, which may have had a seal 
attached to it. A broken ring 9 cm. in diameter has 


€ In the portion hort im line f, there crust have Seam cuntion of Velocity, te 
father of Chushgana, and the lager ¢ tithe Khuen gna 
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but it has no seal attached to it. The 

last plates are inscribed on one side only, and 

both the sides. All the plates are thin- 

and somewhat smaller than those of Vakataka 

grants.' They measure 17°6 cm. in length and 9°7.cm. 
in breadth, and weigh 900 grammes. 

Characters and language—The characters of the 
present grant are of the box-headed type, and resemble 
those of the Vaktaka grants. The numerical symbols for 
10,5, and 2 occur in the last line, of which that for 5 
is noteworthy. The language is Sanskrit except in the 
last line which records the date in Prakrit. The grant 
is written partly in verse and partly in prose. The 
whole inscription is written in clegant Sanskrit. 

The object of the present inscription is to record 
that King Adityarija of the Munda family donated 
certain villages in the bhoga (sub-division) of Ankishthi 
to some Brihmanas. The plates were issued from 
Vinakheta. The villages donated were as follows :— 
Mahagrima, Chikkhallikii comprising two villages, 


Lauhadalaki, Chifichapalliki, Niggondi- 
jhira, Daharakapatatt’, Amravitaka, Sisnsapidiki, and 
Bajjitaka. The grant was communicated to the follow- 
ing officers*—Uporika, Kumdrdmdtya, Dandapdsika, 


ing mewucemENt — 
planes (c. A. D. 27-70" x MA4*. 
Vindtyadaktl TI fe, A. D. 92-61" x 24°, 


of 
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ny bhata, —— sos and Viniyuktaka. 

The Brihmanas to whom the grant was made were 
as follows :—Matulasvimin of the Bhiaradvaja gotra, 
Bhaftasvimin, Agnisvimin, Dityasvimin, Dronasvimin, 
Nannasvamin, SOryasvimin, Kalifarman etc. The object 
of the donation was to acquire religious merit and 
fame for the donor and his parents. ae 
grant is given in the last line as savva 2, gimha pa 
and di 15 (i.e. the year 2, the second trike of 
summer and the day 15). It is in Prakrit. 

The present grant opens with an auspicious symbol 
denoting siddham and the words Namal Purushotta- 
maya (Obcisance to Purushottama). Then follows the 
genealogy of the donor. There was, in the family of 
Munda which performed an Asvamedha sacrifice, [a 
Brahmana named} Soma of the Bhiradvija gorre, who 
was a devout worshipper of Bhagavat, and took 
delight in the study of the four Vedas. He is next 
described as follows :—Though he studied with his 
(single) mouth (al!) the four Vedas, which God Brahma 
had recited with his four mouths, he did not fee 
conceited.’ Next is mentioned his son Vardhana, who 
is described as meditating on his feet. He is culogised 
in a verse as follows :—Regular performance of reli- 
gious duties and observances, righteous conduct, Vedic 
learning, hospitality to guests and austerity —this was 
a most difficult and pre-eminent way of life of this 
noble person. Next is mentioned his son Mugga, who 
never accepted any gift. So Indra used to pour from 
heaven an abundant shower of wealth in his sacrifices. 
We are next told that the descendants of this Munda 
even now take pride in that they were born in his 
lineage, since his name had brought prestige and fame 
to the family. 

None of these three ancestors of Adityaraja who 
granted the present plates, ever wielded any royal 
1 viemaya denotes * pride" or ‘ conceit" here. Sew the following remark of Duryo- 

Ghana sbout Keishow in Biias's Dinedtye (Act Ds wrtbert a fieg. 


rmereprarnfefie? tr: 
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power. They were all pious and learned Brahmanas, 
always engrossed in the performance of Vedic sacri- 
fices and never caring for pelf or power. The next 
member of the family was Rishtramaharija, who is 
said to have acquired a royal title (rdja-fabda) by 
his own merits. The circumstances in which and the 
means by which he attained a royal status are not 
mentioned in this grant. Next is named his son Rija- 

who is said to have made the offerings 
of the lives of his enemies to the fire of fighting. 
This shows that he won some memorable victories. His 
son was Adityaraja, whose description in the present 
plates is of the routine type. He made the present 
grant. 

Let us next consider when this Munda family 
flourished. That it belonged to an carly age is indi- 
cated by the following:—(!) The family is described as 
Aivamedha-yaji. So it must have performed at least 
one Aivamedha sacrifice. Afvamedhas went out of 
vogue soon after the Vikijaka age. This family could 
not have flourished in the Vakitaka period; for the 
Viikiijakas were then supreme in Vidarbha. They were 
followed in Vidarbha by the Vishnukundins, the Kala- 
churis and the Chalukyas of Bidimi in close succes- 
sion. The Munda family, therefore, has no place in 
the post-Vikijaka age.’ It must have, therefore, 
flourished in the pre-Vikitaka age. 


+A. ML Shastri has saugensed that this Munda family may have been ruling in 
‘Wiehinetbte le 


wee cur actile on it ie JEST, V. op 1 
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(2) The date of the present grant which is record- 
ed the regnal year, season, fortnight and day 
also points to an carly age. Only three or four inscrip- 
tions' of the Vakajakas are recorded in such season- 


fortnight and a tithi, The Malhirai plates which 
contain a season-date must, therefore, be referred to 
an early age. 

(3) Again, the use of Prakrit in recording the 
date points to an early age. It seems that the drafter 
of the grant composed it in Sanskrit and made it 
over to the royal secretariat for inserting the date. 
The latter did it in Prakrit because Sanskrit had not 
yet come into vogue for this purpose. A similar use 
of Prakrit is noticed in the Bisim plates of Vindhya- 
Sakti II. Later, Prakrit ceased to be used for this 
purpose also. So the present grant must be referred to 
a pre-Vikitaka age. 

But it may be asked, if the present grant belongs 
to a pre-Vikijaka age, how is it that such technical 
official terms as Uparika, Kumdrdmdtya, Dapdapdtika, 
Diitapreshagika etc. which we find only in the Gupta 
and later records are used in the present grant ? It is 
not difficult to answer this question. These Officers 
must have been in existence in the earlier periods also. 
We find similar, though not identical terms, in such 
early grants as that recorded in the Hirahadagalli 
plates of Sivaskandavarman. The latter mention such 
terms as Rdjakumdra, Sendpati, Rashtrika, Deiédhikrita 
etc. in their Prakrit forms. We must remember that the 
present grant belongs to a pious Brihmana family 
known for its learning. It is, therefore, no matter for 
surprise that it is written in faultless Sanskrit. It has 
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used such terms as Uparika, Kumdrdmdatya etc. which 
must have been current at the time though in their 
Prakrit forms. It is not likely that the Guptas formed 
and used them in their inscriptions for the first time. 

According to the Purigas, the Sdtavahanas (whom 
they call Andhras) ruled for about 460 years. They 
seem to have declared their independence in circa 230 
B.C. soon after the death of Asoka. So they may 
have disappeared from history in circa A. D. 230. 
Their downfall seems to have been followed by chaos 
and confusion in Vidarbha as in other parts of South 
India. This led to the establishment of new ruling 
families. The Munda family known for its learning, 
piety and performance of Vedic sacrifices seems to 
have come forward for establishing peace and order in 
Vidarbha. The Manusmriti enjoins that the twice-born 
people (besides the Kshatriyas) should take up 
arms when religion is in danger, The contemporary 
son of Munda seems to have obeyed the call of duty. 
He changed the sacrificial ladle for the sword, and 
established peace and order in Vidarbha. He then 
assumed the significant name of Rish{ra-mahiraja; for 
he had come forward for the protection of the rdashfra. 
His successor Riajakula-mahirija scems to have obtained 
great victories in battles. It was probably he who per- 
formed the ASsvamedha with which his family is 
credited. Thereby he must have established his supre- 
macy in Vidarbha. His son was Adityaraja who grant- 
ed the present plates. No successor of his is known. 
So this family seems to have lost its power soon 
thereafter. Pravarasena I, son of VindhyaSakti I, invad- 
ed Vidarbha from the south, vanquished Adityaraja 
and established his kingdom in Vidarbha." We have 
shown elsewhere that this occurred in circa A. D. 270. 

Localities — Vianakheta from where the plates were 
issued may have been the capital of Adityaraja, since 


# All copper-piute grant: of the Elder Branch of the Vikaqakas mention Pravarasena I 
ae the founder of Vikigrka rule in Vidarbha. 


HbA, 
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no word like vdsakdr or sthdndt has been added to it, 
indicating that it was a temporary place of royal 
residence. We find three places corresponding to 
Vanakheja in Vidarbha.—({!) Vanakheda in the Buldha- 
na District, (2) Vanakhedapura in the Akola District, 
and (3) Vanakheda in the Chandrapur District. Of 
these, Vanakhedapura in the Akoli District is probably 
the intended place as it is nearest to the other places 
mentioned in the present grant. Mahdgrima is probably 
Mahigaon in the Akola d/ukd, Ameakagartika may be 
Amajhiri in the Melghat rdlukd of the Amraot! District. 
Chikkhallika is clearly Chikhli in the Amraoti taluka. 
Lawhagalaki scems to be identical with Lohagaon in 
the Amraoti ‘d/ukd. Chifichapallika’ must be one of 
the several places named Chincholi in Vidarbha. Two 
of them, viz., Chincholi khurd and Chincholi budruk, 
are inthe Akoli td/ukd. No places corresponding to 
Niggondijjhira, Daharakapatatti and Amrakavitaka can 
now be traced in Vidarbha, The Afkishthii-bhoga, in 
which the donated villages were situated, may be 
identical with the region round Akot, a fairly large 
town in the Akola District.’ 


Line Text* 
First Plate 
1 fearq’ yo vaiqeeterra nn eafer arrécry [1°] 
2 qeramaaternaratfest Hery 
3 arg Breerannte: wepereT— 
4 afecete: 1 wepfrrerye? 


5 wavava[ :) ag were ota[ i+] aeniee- 
6 warts at freee: [tue] 


Senin 
' For a fuller divcumion of this grant, sew our SustnhendunemuAnivalh Wit 
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Second Plate : First Side 

7 wen qaerarerqgar: eraen (at) — 

& wat ctor (at) aren wefan 

9 emermrcrgfr: sy 

10 ferfafiraen acer @[ i] 

11 wawefeegqere fx wer 
Second Plate ; Second Side 


12 wafiremraretict ata’ [ene] 


17: vere are faferreret® [Que]. 
Third Plate : First Side 


22 wT: awtettdfer n [ee] wea ga:(a) - 
23 RreTrepgram: eee 
24 mee: siteregeegrere: [1°] AeT gH: 


Third Plate : Second Side 


28 fat [4 ne sear” erermeR — 


. 

Miwtre  Pacltystdirs 

+ Magers — Cpujidet. 

9 Matoe Sebrdlilawid elie 
Mirtre — Oneahesda. 


. 
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Fourth Plate ; First Side 


29 efiate: erect mite at aenfin— 

30 tre: [ + )errendererrenfirerare: 1 

31 orfeerrer eft fergie’ [ sngue) ef Jang ee) 
3 a onfeercrn get 1 arefiecoretranfirr: 


33 eqTeraraafeegarcrreercesrrfins 
34 arewe rent (fies) qertafirnficfingaeer - 
35 why wewtaaerey a[ s+] fifefeera [t+] 
36 Areeraerira wreperearfiry 
37 aperreafirenrfnfccrearfigtorentiy — 
Fourth Plate ; Second Side 


42 Orewreen i (at) wares 1 fren ( fier) - 
43 Ufewr | qemewedfe 1h srenfeat[ : ] 


Fifth Plate 


47 afeerea wen wet weg [one jaf 
48 Teemenfs | eet ateft efire: [i] 
49 Mesa wep wo arede ae wtf] [cue] 
50 Fer 2 free 2 fee tof +e ]y un 
Translation 
(Lines | —4) Success ! Obcisance to Purushottama : 
(Formerly) there (was), in the family of the 
descendants of Mugga who performed an Advamedha 
1 Metre— Viansewsilak 
* Metre of this and the following werse—Omanheed, 


a aS 


—— 
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sacrifice, (a Brdhmana named) Soma who belonged to 
the Bharadvaja gotra, was a most devout worshipper 
of Bhagavat (Vishnu) (and) took delight in the study 
of the four Vedas. 

(Verse 1) He (Soma) did not feel conceited by 
studying with his single mouth the four Vedas which 
Brahm recited with his four mouths. 

(Lines 7-8) (Thereafter) there was his son named 
Vardhana, meditating on his feet, who augmented (the 
glory of) his family. 

(Verse 2) Regular performance of religious duties 
and observances, righteous conduct, learning, love for 
guests and austerities—This was the ever continuing 
and extremely difficult vow of that (Vardhana) of 
noble mind. 

(Lines 13-14) (Then) there was his son Munda 
meditating on his feet, who never accepted any gift. 

(Verse 3) In the sacrifices of (that Brahmana 
Munda) whose hand was never tainted by the accep- 
tance of any gifts, who was always engaged in the 
observance of vows and was (always) initiated for 
sacrifices, there used to fall from heaven a large 
shower of wealth poured by the gratified Indra. 

(Verse 4) Even as serpents with their raised hoods 
bear on (their folds) God Vishnu, so the descendants 
(of that Brahmaga Munda) even now bear his praise- 
worthy jewel-like name with their heads held high— 
(the name) which is suggestive of special merits, which 
has become famous by their noble deeds. which is praised 
by the people, has invested the family with (great) 
prestige, (and) which has become well known by (his) 
merits. 


(Lines 22—25) (Thereafter) there was his son, the 

Rishfra-mabirija, who meditated on his feet 

and who had obtained a royal title by his merits. 

(Then) there was his son (named) Rijekula-mabiraja, 
meditating on his fect— 

(Verse 5) Who offered to (the fire in the form 

of) a battle the offerings of the lives of (his) enemies 
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spotless with fame—(the fire) the flames of which are 
in the form of the spears of warriors and which is 
produced from the aranis (fire-sticks) in the form of 
hostilities, 

(Verse 6) His son is well known by the name of 

who is fair-complextioned like a cluster of 
golden lotuses, who, like the moon, gladdens the 
eyes of the whole world by his splendour, (amd) who 
in prowess resembles Rima, Ambarisha and Sagara. 

(Lines 42—45) That Adityarija, being in good 
health, informs, with the consent of Yajiiaraja, the 
Uparikas, the Kumdrdmdtyas, the Dandapdiikas the 
chajas, bhats, the kdshthikas (stalf-bearers), the Dota- 
preshanikas, the Viniyuktakas and others who reside 
in the bhoga (territorial division) of Atkishth’ and 
have assembled here as follows ;— 

“Be it known to you that for the augmentation 
of religious merit and fame of Our parents and 
Ourselves, We have, with the pouring out of water, 
donated the (followings) villages, (viz.) Mahiigriima, 
two Chikkhallikis, Amrakagartiki, Lauhadalaka, 
Chifichapalliki, Niggondijjhira, Daharakapatatta, Am- 
raviitaka, Sithsapadika and Bujjitaka to the (/ollow- 
ing) Brihmanas, (viz.) Mitulasvimin of the Bhira- 
dvaja gotra, Bhattasviimin, Agnisviimin, Dityasvimin, 
Drogasvimin, Nannasvimin, Saryasvimin, Kilidarman, 
and others. 

(Verse 7) Many kings like Sagara and others 
enjoyed the carth. He who owns the earth (at @ parti- 
cular time) gets the (religious) reward (of the gift) of 
that time. 

(Verse 8) The giver of land rejoices in heaven for 
six thousand years. (But) he who confiscates it or 
consents (to the confiscation), dwells in a hell for the 
same (number of years). 

(Line 50) The year 2, the summer fortnight 2, [and) 
the day 15. 


No. 65 


Deval—Mori Casket Inscription of the Reign of 
Rudrasena: { Abhira ] Year 127. 


A circular relic casket, 7 in. in diameter and 5 in. 
in height, was discovered inside a large Stipa during 
excavations at Devni-Mori near the village Samlaji_ in 
the Sabarkamtha District of Gujardt, conducted by the 
Archacological Department of the Maharaja Sayajirao 
Gackwid University in 1962. The present inscription 
js incised on the drum and the outer side of the base 
of the stone casket. Another inscription incised on the 
outer and inner sides of its lid and the outer side of 
the rim contains a Prakrit version of the Buddhist 
text of Pratityasamutpada, Wt is not of historical 
importance. 

The former inscription was first edited by R.N. 
Mehta and S. N. Chaudhari.' They referred the date of 
it—the year 127—to the Saka era and identified Rudra- 
sena mentioned in it with Rudrasena I, a descendant 
of the Western Kshatrapa Chashfana, These views are 
erroneous as shown by us subsequently in an article 
published in the Vishveshvarananda Indological Journal, 
Vol. UL, pp. 101 ff. Hence the present inscription is 
included in an Appendix. 

Characters and language—The characters of the 
inscription are of the Brahmi alphabet, and the language 


Stipa near Mahd-Vihdra. Its construction was supervised 
by the Buddhist Bhikshus Pasantika and Padda.* The 
stone casket containing the relics of the Buddha was 
deposited under the paved floor of the Stapa by Variha, 


208 XT pm Me 
“Stee Dow onad tin mame an Palle Scinivasan bas tead the name as here, 
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the son of Sena. The famous Bhikshu Mahisena, who 
longs for the blessings of the Buddha, got this casket 
Prepared for the augmentation of Dharma and Sangha. 

The aforementioned editors of the present inscrip- 
tion referred the date 127 to the Saka era and identi- 
fied the king Rudrasena mentioned in it with 
Rudrasena I, a descendant of Chashtana. As he was 
ruling from A. D. 200 to 220, this Saka year 127 
(A. D. 205-06) falls in his reign. 

This view, however, does not appear to be correct. 
The characters of the present inscription do not appear 
to be as old as the beginning of the third century A. D. 
They resemble those of the Pirdi plates of the Trai- 
kOjaka king Dahrasena, dated in the Abhira Sarhvat 
207 (A. D. 456-57).' Besides, most of the inscriptions 
dated in the beginning of the third century A.D. are . 


Western Kshatrapa family, his title cere or Mahd- 
kshatrapa would have been mentioned in » it. Further, 


dant of Chashjana, who is known to have been of 
the Kirdamaka family. One more reason which clin- 
ches the issue is that the Stipa in which this relic 
casket was found contained two coins of the Western 
Kshatrapa Visvasena (A. D. 294-304). They showed 
clearly that the Stipa could not have been constructed in 
Saka 127 (A. D. 205-06). So the date 127 mentioned in 


had names ending in -sena. An inscription in Cave X 
at Nasik mentions the Abhira king Iivarasena, son of 


1CH. IV, pp 2 
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Sivadatta.! The Abhiras conquered Western Mahiara- 
shtra, Kofkap, North and South Gujardt and the 
Indore District of Madhya Pradesh as shown by the 
5 of their era of A. D. 250 in all these regions. 

Sabarakarhthé District which includes Devni-Mori 
lies just to the north of the Ahmedabad and Panch- 
mahal districts where inscriptions dated in the Abhira 
era have been discovered.* If Abhira Rudrasena was 
ruling in these parts of Gujarat, it is not unlikely 
that he had spread his power to the Sabarkdrthad 
District also some time before the Abhira year 127 
(A. D, 376-77). This region was previously under the 
rule of the Western Kshatrapas and so the coins of 
Kshatrapa Viévasena (A. D, 294— 304) have been found 
in the StOpa. This theory presents no difficulty and is 
in conformity with all available evidence. The inscrip- 
tion is, therefore, dated in the Abhira year 127 corres- 
ponding to A. D. 376-77. It does not admit of verifi- 
cation in the absence of the necessary details. 

Mehta and Chaudhary thought that there was a 
palli (village) named Piddntika near Karma, and that 
it was the ancient name of Simliji; but these readings 
and interpretations are wrong. There is no place 
mentioned in the present inscription. 

Line Text’ 
(On the drum of the casket) 
1 ores 1 mrrryerqreresnrarafend wa: [1°] — 
weqrgeate ere: nf ue) senferafas’ fas 


2 Bement’ strert a® [nue] pasate 


+ Prom the plate opposiee py. G49 in EL XXXVIL 
Mitre temaeigndia 


+ Roan sapme-viioutyadlitee witch would be the correct form. It has been changed 
due t the otigmcion of the mates 

* Mater of worsen 2 n> 6—deushgubh 

Krttab wut mahdwetgah which would be the correct forms have been changed 
mere cata 
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eet rerficer crore rpreeqs (eeeq) [1+ }evee [eat Jaewreyar- 
fareareat srvaf rere ( rar) [une] 

3 Sanrio) gor « eile Lomein . 
rrarrfia mrvafieyeret 11 ‘ue ) cewermtcfira- 
wyisacead eee [1] 

(On the base of the casket) 

4 gfes[na:)] fe(e)atd aepereetagier (4: Jee! 
fargeer @ erefeen firqe: eyed [1°] 

5 qramerenrdt qaraedraesermarent (wary) if ¢ 14° J. 


Translation 


Obeisance to the Omniscient (Buddha) ! 
(Verse 1) Obcisance to the Sun in the form of the 
Rightly Enlightened (Buddha) in respect of (right) . 
knowledge, compassion, pity and power-(the Sun) that 
dispels darkness in the form of hostile disputants. 

(Verses 2-3) When the year one hundred increased 
by twenty-seven of the Kathika kings had commenced, 
on the fifth day of Bhidrapada, during the reign of the 
King, the illustrious Rudrasena, (this) Great Stopa near 
the Great Vihiira, which is (as it were) a banner of 
the Earth, was constructed by the Buddhist Bhikshus 
who are (ever) engrossed in blessing numerous beings, 
(viz.) the noble Agnivarman and the flawless Sudaréana. 
The supervisors of this work were the Buddhist monks 
Pasantika and Padda. 

(Verse 5) This casket made of auspicious stone 
which contains the (remains of) the body of the Buddha 
was placed below the pavement (of the Snipa) by 
Variha himself, the son of Sena. 

(Verse 6) The well-known Bhikshu Mabasena, who 
longs for the grace of the Buddha, caused this 
casket to be made for the augmentation of Dharma 
and Safgha. 


+ The correct name was probably Maines ft bus deem chunguul metrte cums 


APPENDIX VI 
A Note on KuSana-mila 


There are some terms in carly epigraphical records 
which have baffled scholars for a long time, Kusana-miila 
is one of them. No Sanskrit or Prakrit Dictionary gives its 
meaning. So scholars have expressed diverse views about 
it. It is proposed to discuss its meaning in the present 
Appendix. 

Kuiana-mila is known to occur only in two passages 
in one and the same inscription, viz., that of Ushavadata 
(Rishabhadatta) dated in the years 41, 42 and 45 in Cave 
No. X at Nasik. The passages are given below for ready 
reference :—' 

Lines 1 and 2: va arta werafafe erarenagarfa fafa 
leoe tH arg ferr & cafes ot ada afrafa frafor 
pus +i 

Line 3 : oat faufee-—agarfit © 2000 3 fee at [1°] 
cette ot oerqare fret dtara otten feafee avers [1°] 
at wee pet org of mt wet pererges” [1+] 

In this inscription Ushavadita tells us that he had 
invested 3,000 karshdpapas (in the guilds at Govardhana) 
for supplying chivaras (clothing) and kusana-mila to the 
Bhikshus living im the cave (at Nasik). In the second passage 
he tells us that out of the sum of 3,000 kdrshdpapas, two 
thousand have been invested for the supply of chivaras at 
the interest of one padika per hundred (per month). Out 
of the interest (amounting to 240 padikas or karshdpanas), 
twelve Adrshdpapas should be given to cach one of the 
twenty Bhikshus keeping the vasso in his Cave. The remain- 
ing amount of one thousand Adrshdpapas has been invested 
+a, Vi, 12 t 
*Senaets tenmncriigt shews Anse at (he end of the third line, but there alto the 

connect enacting oe atime 


+ As Seenet haw shows, the intermt mentionnd kk to be undervtocd as monthly. 
See the Mumumets, WT 142. 
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at the rate of three quarters of a padika per cent (per month), 
from the interest (amounting to 90 padikas' or kdrshdpagas) 
on which, kugana-miila (of the Bhikshus) should be provided 
for. The direction for the utilisation of the interest at the 
rate of one per cent per month on the deposit of 2,000 
karshdpanas is quite clear. The interest amounted to 240 
padikas or kdrshdpanas, and it was to be spent in providing 
chivaras or clothing to twenty monks, twelve Adrshdpagas 
being given to each. But the meaning of Aujaga-mila 
for which the interest of three quarters of a padika per cent 
per month on 1,000 kdrshdpapas, amounting to 90 kdrshd- 
payas, was to be spent is not clear. Bhagwanlal proposed 
three alternative meanings of kusapa : (1) kuw-adana, coarse 


drew attention to four Kanhert inscriptions* of the period 


a season (ritu-kdle) which in one inscription is specified 
as gimha (summer). He understood this one kdrshdpapa 
as the monk’s stipend. He admitted that ‘such a proceeding, 
of course, is, from the point of view of principle, most 
incorrect, the monks being expected to live on alms and 
being precluded from touching any money.’’ Besides, 
the interest on 1,000 padikas which, following Buhler, 
he took to be 75 padikas or karshdpagas, could not have 
sufficed for giving one kdrshdpaga each to twenty monks 
residing in the Cave during the vasse of four months ; 
but he got over the difficulty by supposing that the vasso 


* Bihler and Senart thought that the interest om the second deposit amounted te 
73 paditas of Kirshdpanas, but thie i incorrect The irturet at the mie of 
or 
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at Nasik might have been of less duration. This explanation 
also is clearly untenable. D. R. Bhandarkar made a novel 
suggestion. In his Lectures on Ancient Indian Numismatics, 
p. 199, he observed as follows :— 

“This amount of 90 kdrshdpanas, the inscription 
says, was the kushdna-mila i. c. the value of kushdnas. 
Looking, however, to the similar phraseology used in 
other cave inscriptions of the period, I have shown else- 
where that Aujaga of this must correspond to padika 
(pratika) of other cave epigraphs, and must denote a 
specific coin. And I have further ventured to express the 
view that kushdpa in particular denotes the silver coinage 
of Nahapina and was so called because he issued it for 
his Kushfna overlord who must have been Kadphises I. 
I have just now told you that Ushavadata deposited a sum 
of 1,000 kdrshdpapas in a guild which annually yields 
90 karshdpagas by way of interest. This inscription was 
engraved in Ushavadita’s cave which accommodated 20 
monks and where cach of them was to be given a kushdna 
for every one of the four months of the rainy season. 
Evidently, therefore, 80 kushdgas were required every 
year, and had to be obtained with the ninety kdrshdpanas, 
or in other words, the rate of exchange between these 
two classes of coins was 8 : 9."" This explanation also 
is untenable. The inscription does not state explicitly that 
one kushdpa was to be given to cach monk. Besides, the 
inscriptions of the time of Nahapdna use only two terms, 
karshdpaga and suvarga,' the former evidently for his 
own silver coins and the latter for the gold coins of the 
Kushinas which must have been in circulation in his 
realm. Kushapa, as a coin, is nowhere used in any of 
his r 

D. C. Sircar understands Aujapa in the sense of 
kriidnma (minor food).* Ushavadita had already pro- 
vided for the chief food of monks living in his cave. 
See El. VEL p. 78. at ae at saat vattas fireqae 


i) Vp 
‘Scat, Select Oeerpee, Git af), p 1. 
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yarart afeerit | There is no point in providing for minor 
food again. 

Since no explanation offered so far is satisfactory, 
we propose a new one, Kusana-mila is probably a mistake 
for kuéala-mala.' Engravers are known to have made 
grave mistakes in engraving. As we shall show presently, 
kufala-mitla occurs in some inscriptions of this and later 
periods in an allied sense. Kusala-mila means * the cause of 
well-being * i. ¢. medicine, There were three main needs 
of Buddhist monks—(1) shelter in the rainy season, 
(2) clothing, and (3) medicines in case of illness. Caves 
were excavated to give shelter to monks from all quarters 
in the rainy season. Several inscriptions in the caves at 
Nasik and Kanheri state that large sums in kdrshdpapas 
were deposited in the local guilds to provide for the supply 
of robes to mendicants from the annual interest én the 
amounts deposited. Then remains the need for the supply 
of medicines in case the monks fell ill, Some inscriptions 
are known to provide for them. The Nasik Cave inscription 
of the Abhira king Iévarasena, for instance, records that 
a pious Saka female lay-worshipper named Vishoudatta 
made some permanent endowments in the guilds at Nasik 
for the supply of medicines to sick monks (gilina- 
bheshaj-drthan).* Ushavadata also seems to have provid- 
ed for a similar purpose out of the interest on the second 
investment of 1,000 kdrshdpanas at the rate of three quarters 
of a padika (per month). He did not distribute the interest 
among the monks evidently because every monk might 
not need it, while some other monks might require more 
than what would come to his lot if it were distributed 
equally. 

Kutala-mila is, therefore, the correct form of the 


uncorrected bike Rademeeuilie Anodher inntince bt the rowal eae MMhewitne wermnuuee 
of a Nake king occurring im the Rithour plutes (2%. XIX. py 1 1) te wan 
supponed to be the correct mame of the Ait anil ee showed feces the Plunge Newent 
of Nala coins that the correct sare wan Bttavadsenwarman, See JVSE, §, 29 i 
* CIT, WV, po}. 
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intended word. It was written as kusana-mila evidently 
by a mistake of the engraver. The latter word occurs no- 
where in Indian inscriptions, whereas the form kusala-miila 
occurs in several records as we shall now proceed to show. 

In the Kharoshthi Inscriptions edited by Sten Konow, 
the word kufala-miila occurs in three passages,.'’ They are 
given below together with their English translation by 
him for ready reference :— 


(1) Mianikidla stone Inscription (C//, II, i, pp. 149 - 50)- 
Lines 8—II, 


Line 8: etx y= 
» 9S ment wife o cafe + 
«LO: at ae wey 


» TD: sere ereafirr [1°] 

Translation — Through this root of bliss, together with 
the Buddhas and Sriivakas, may it for ever be for the 
Principal share of (my) brother Svarabuddhi ! 


” Hidda Inscription of the Year 28 (CII, I, i, 
p. 158). 

Line 2: of gaempta ay wie afeafs ay mrad 
Mfreemice ate Petter wey or aata | 


Translation —Through this root of bliss may the 
Bodhisattva relic, with suppression of those dharmas 
where there is a decay of dharma, be the equipment for 
Nirvana of all beings and for a principal share for the 
king ! 

(Il) Wardak Vase Inscription—(C//, II. i, p. 170). 

Line 2: Gt peeping agorafrca— gira aa 
5 [1] 

Translation—Through this root of bliss, may 


it be for the principal lot of Mahdraja-Rajatiraj 
Huvishka. aes 


cH mk 
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In all these places Sten Konow has translated kufala- 
mila as ‘the root of bliss’. What is meant is religious 
merit (punya), which is the cause of well-being (Auéala) in 
the next world. This word is not confined to Kharoshthi 
inscriptions. We have recently noticed it in the Tummala- 
gudem plates of the Vishnukundin king Govindavarman.' 
See the following passage (Ep. Andhr., I, p. 11)—Lines 
21—23— 

Line 21: teat 9a 


22: Afar cerrarten Rarer dererenqerers- 
TERT TTT — 

» 23: seereerepfemitetetesra fiero es 
WG sees ' 


Here the expression qerahenrmmrrernttss- has no 
reference to vihdra, but to the monks living therein. 
The villages were donated for full continuance 
(anupachchheda) of the merit (kufala-mila) accruing from 
the repairs of the vihdra and the supply of food, drinks, 
beds, seats and medicines to the monks residing therein. 
This is, of course, according to the notions prevailing in 
later times. Here also kufala-mala, which literally means 
“the root of well-being (in the other world)" signifies 
religious merit accruing to the performer of religious and 
pious works. 

It will thus be seen that the word, intended to be 
engraved in two places in the aforementioned Nésik 
inscription of Ushavadita, was really kujala-mdla. It 
then signified * medicines * but in course of time it came 
to signify religious merit which results in the kudala (well- 
being) of the person in the next world. 


of these pluton, see our article > be pulllliched ix a comming wefatne 


* Por the age 
of the Ep. Andie. 


Abbies ore, 199m. 168, DIL (SOR UD 
Abies, rare DO 191, BM, S14? 
4a, 1M, 16H, PM, | 229} 


Adteysetin, ae (190 | (198 (200) 


wh. (198) 
priced Monde b. 16-100 [OL 
(rash (199% 


Abutabhayd, Communtary, (03) 


Alibeadionts (24 | 

Albarund, am [85 
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Almehat, AS. 22. 6h 251 OL (StL (65h, 
*~ O5h OH — OL FetL (108) [r0sp, 
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Sn, aS, TD, 
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(i27h (129), (154), 
C486, C157 h (199), (165. 177), 
wh, Sm, [135], 
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Amcontd. 


Aryadeva, ow, [231 [295 h 

éryaka (3. a. araka) ep, 22°26, 

Aryaman, eff. 11). 

Aryavarta, eo. (81) 

Asaka (7. a. Admmaka) 42, 43, 46, 61, 92, 

Asbaghasena, &, [ #4} 

‘Ashtadhyayi, wa, (282 | 

Asika (x, @. Bisbiha) eo. [92 | 

Asikanagara, mm. (22) (91) 

Admaka, eo. (136 } 

Asoka, Maurya k. 2, 5, 10, 42, 43, 46, 61, 
Wb, 122, We, HO, CER ESR ETE 
(8) THO, C16, CD CR Loh 
(93) COPR CETL CHR Ptr, 
1236, [25th £259) F254 (202) 

ASramas, duties of (197 | — (188) 

Abvaghoaha, aw. [21 5 

Advamedha, sa. 4, 8, 9, 10, 11, 16, 110, 
113, $58, 164, F20R PMD ESOL 
(59), (80) [955 

Advamedha coin (2) } 

Advibbati, ws. [ 170 5 

Advini, constellation, 190, 

Augustus, Roman &. (167 | 

Aupadati, gota 11M, 119 

Avanti, co. [165 

Avanthvumbirt-hathe, wh. (192 |, (20) 
(22) 

Avetanika, foreman, (21) 

Ayitily, Be. (147, LESTE 

Ayaka plattor [254 } 

Axes 11, Sake &. 101, (60 5 


Bahasaticnita, Mitre A. (87, (90) 
Biilukrteit, commentary, (37 m 
Bala-det, Gautamd, ¢. 33, 41-45, 46, Stn, 
Baleokuras, fem (47) {16} [2p 
Baga, aw HO, (28) (19, [OL 
C19, CIM L C208p F2O2 FIED 
Banerji, R. D. 3, 197, FER m, FIO, ES, 
138, 139, [97 Pe, (OER CDE 
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Baryasd, ri. 101103, 105, 108, HO, FE, 
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90 and m, $1, $2, M4, 35, (1 ED 
ne 
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4a, 

Phractrgemuk ha, op VP, HH, 

Bhadeamena, mond, ( 146) 

Woagabbades, Sumew &. | 194} 


Whagihatrs, & | DAF) 

Brageledetordes, me 8 I EDL 
(ey 

Bhagavdiyted wh | Loeb 
Bhogavat, » @ Vohow, bi. 

Bhdgavans, "4 devweee af Bhugawae® (A), 
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2 ant mB Te, DH Wm, HD BD 
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OR FFF OM PPMP RO SER EEL 
COR CAT hm, Cho Ea E 
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Bion Dea EEE C1 ER 

Bhavadide, an [2055 
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B—conrd. 


Bidyuls, Séeavdhame pe. 17—20, (19h 
(20), Ee) 

Bhayand, HC. LIST Lt 19 

Hindyita, £147 b 
Bhavagors. off. 70, Th. 

Bhih she haha, 2, Yh, [AEE 
Bhiwarima, (250) 
Bhivhesapaewan, wh. (49 } 

Bho, Mu TER CPR EOE 

Bree, ae FAP CTR LIE 
{a7 p— CEL Ct9S) me, E20} 
Whojada, Aw (TP C95} 

Whajugtdrion, we (187. [1905 
Phormuke, doh 190, (OER (Ob 
LATE (HOEK CHO7L [low EEL 
(itep 

Whaensivaen, eet. | U2} 
Bnaeapiths, on (49h CED 
Bierbvinden, A. [116 

ied 2h, 24, 1%, 9S, 6H, TH, MH Bm, 10), 
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Bout teen, 181, [116 

Bodie, monk, MT 


roa, venient, 70, 7H. 
Brahmin, * itt too a Me.” 9, ED 
Hieadenamniten, Mirra &. (89) 
Bruthenaguvdinn, whe, (21094 
Beett 25, 23, 2H 33, I, 4, 48, 3S, 6 
>, Th, TA 9S and me. LOD, 105, 106, 
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The present work contains a compre- 
hensive history of the Sdtavahanas, the first 
known historical dynasty of Mahirishtra, 
and of the Western Kshatrapas who were their 
contemporaries and ruled over parts of 
Mahdrishra, Saurashtra and Central India. 
It is based on thoroughly reliable material 
such as contemporary inscriptions, coins, 
literary works, architecture, sculpture etc. 

The work is divided into two parts. The 
first part gives a detailed political history of 
the dynasties, Several questions of this 
period such as the original home of the 
SGtavahanas, the dates of their rise and fall, 
their relations with other contemporary royal 
families, the era used in the inscriptions of 
the Western Kshatrapas etc.-are still undeci- 
ded. They have been discussed in detail and 
definitely solved. As some of the problems are 
extremely controversial, they have been fully 
treated in separate Appendices. Besides, the 
Present work describes in detail administra- 
tion, religious, social and economic condition, 
Sanskrit and Prakrit literature, architecture, 
sculpture and painting of the age. A subse- 
quent chapter describes the Prakrit dialect of 
the time and gives a complete glossary of 
Prakrit words used in the inscriptions collec- 
ted here. The work has as many as 30 plates 
at the end illustrating inscriptions, coins, 
architecture, sculpture etc. of the age. 

The second part has two sections. The 
fiest section contains 38 inscriptions of the 
Satavahanas, and the second 26 records of 
the Western Kshatrapas. The introductory 
articles om them give varied information 
about their discovery, historical data in 
them, identification of localities mentioned 
im them ete. and, finally, their English trans- 
lation. The third section comprises some 
records which were discovered later or throw 
important light of the problems of the age. 

The Siitavdhana is the earliest known 
historical royal family of Mahdrishtra. 
The prevent volume gives as complete 
@ picture of its age as is possible from the 
source material known so far. It is on the 
same model as the author's volumes in the 
famous Corput fascriptionum Indicarwn 
Series. 


